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With the Raymond organization difficult foundation 
problems are a challenge — to be met and solved. That's Am 
why we are not afraid to undertake jobs that a, | 
different... out of the ordinary. During the pas; 4 

years leading architects and engineers wh, 





want difficult work done exactly right have formed :h, 
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\mongOurWriters 


y (U. of Mich., B.S. in C.E. 06) is 

f hool of Civil Engineering and Engi- 

tae t wnics at Purdue U. He made the 
ead dies and design for the Connors 
a Detroit, Mich. He is chairman 
, Stream Pollution Control Board 
r of the executive committee of 
ood Control and Water Resources 


S who 
ed the 


again, 1 wat Worcester Poly. Inst., B. of Sc. '12; 
State U.) had early experience as asst. 
~ith the consulting firms of Metcalf and 


ardand Elms. For 2 years he was 
Chemist in the Municipal Engineering 
. Panama Canal Zone. In 1916 he 
Ohio Dept. of Health as Asst. Engr. 
126 has been Chief Engr. 
RerarD (Beloit Col. "96; M.1.T. '01) 
the frst laboratory for water analysis west 
‘Chicago, designed and constructed water and 
» treatment plants, and served the Reclama- 
Service and the New York Metropolitan 
erage Commission. In 1910 he became 
ecrern editor of Emgineering Record (now 
neering News-Record), remaining in that 
sion with brief interludes until 1941, when he 
came City Engr. of Chicago. 
Bayurs was Principal Sanitary Chemist, 
timore (Md.) Filtration Plant 1917-1926, 
he began the experimental work that pre- 
ded construction of Chicago’s South District 
ration Plant. The experimental plant, largest 
ymplete of its kind, was operated for 
-ears before the large plant was started, His 
t s Engr. of Water Purification. 


Hinseaw first entered Congress in 1939 and 
vas soon appointed to the House's highest rank- 
mmittee—on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce reviously he was active in California 
evelopment projects, chie the Arroyo Seco 
hway, which he promotéd while president of 
» Pasadena Realty Board. In World War I 
» was a captain in the Corps of Engineers 


vy has served the Public Roads Ad- 

nis as Highway Transport Specialist 
and Highway Economist. He has had several 
ears of experience in Washington and New 
York as representative of the PRA on parking, 
itive secy. of the Dist. of Columbia Joint 

cc on Parking, and as FWA representa- 
the Dist. of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
; Agency (which has superseded the Joint 
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arTer (Purdue U.) was for 8 years Asst. 


Personne! Director of the Milwaukee Electric Ry. 
and Light Co. For the past 17 years he has been 
with the Cleveland Transit System in jobs in- 

jing Gen. Operating Supt. and General Man- 





for the past 4 years in the latter position 
under municipal ownership. 

Markweit (U. of Okla., B.S. in C.E. 
was for 7 years senior partner in the consult- 
firm of Kenneth Markwell and Associate. 


From 1933 to 1942 he was with the PWA in posts 
ocluding Tennessee State Director, Chief Proj- 
ect Engr. at Chattanooga, and Project Engr. at 
Charleston, S.C. For two years he was Regional 


Director of the FWA at Richmond, Va., then 
assumed his present post as Asst. Commissioner, 
Bur. of Reclamation, in 1944. 
Oxex Reep (Purdue U., B.S. in C.E. '22, C.E. ’27), 
before joining the TVA staff in 1934, studied hy- 
droelectric engineering in Norway and Sweden 
on fellowships, and did design and construction 
work in California and Indiana. With the 
TVA he has been asst engr., office engr., asst. con- 
struction engr., and construction engr. on Pick- 
wick Landing, Watts Bar, and Fontana dams 
In February he went to Brazil on loan from the 
TVA, as arranged by the State Dept., to investi- 
gate a proposed hydroelectric development for 
the Brazilian Government. 
Stern 1S. Green (U. of Calif., B.S. in Eng. '31; 
U. of So. Calif, M.S. in C.E.), after early ex- 
perience with the Calif. State Div. of Highways, 
ny the employ of the Dept. of Water and 
ower, Bur. of Water Works and Supply of Los 


ee Calif. Since 1933 he has been Materials 
esting E ngr 
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Building Tools... 


Shovels, wheelbarrows, hods, hoist elevators, 
scoops, draglines—these building tools can 
well be made of Alcoa Aluminum. The lighter 
weight of aluminum hand tools saves the pro- 
ductive energy of manpower, speeds construc- 


tion, while on big equipment you lighten power 


loads, save wear and tear—do a more efficient 





& Hegey.\ ALUMINUM 


Alcoa Aluminum for building ma- rofit 1 
terials in the form of structural it tor | 
shapes, sheets, castings, is also 
solving many difficult construction problems 
where resistance to corrosion, durability and 
high strength are important factors. Our \ go 
engineers will gladly discuss these problems with 
you. Call your nearby Alcoa sales office or 
write Atuminum Company or America, 212) 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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\N 1934 the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Educa- 
tion published the report of the 
Investigation of Engineering Educa- 
ton made under the direction of Dr. 
Ek. Wickenden, now President of 
the Case School of Applied Science. 
in his final report Dr. Wickenden 
It may be relevant to consider 
a corporate profession is and 
what its social responsibilities are. . . . 
\ll recognize that some of the attri- 
utes of a profession pertain to in- 
lividuals and some to groups, but 
there is considerable variation in 
emphasis given.’’ The report con- 
tinues, presenting a carefully pre- 
pared statement of professional rights 
nd responsibilities based on several 
irs’ study by a very competent 
group of engineering teachers and 
xecutives. 
lo what extent does the average 
engineer enjoy the rights, and to 
what extent does he accept the re- 
sponsibilities of professional status? 
In too many cases the engineer is 
neerned solely with the technical 
solution of the particular problem 
with which he is confronted. He 
leaves the exploitation of his work to 
those whose interest lies solely in the 
profit motive. He makes little out of 
tior himself but he does not see to 
t that society—and not individuals 
ne-—benefit. 


Savs, 


CONTROL EXPLOITATION 


\ good example of this is the early 
development of the railroads in this 
untry. They were built by engi- 
neers but they were managed and 
exploited by big business men, finan- 
“ers, lor their own benefit rather 
‘ian lor service to the public. There 
Sno objection in having a new enter- 
prise show a profit to the promoter, 
dut the manipulator who produces 
nothing should not be allowed to 


public 


By Ravpu B. Witey, M. ASCE 


The prime consideration should 
always be service to the public. The 
passage of the Securities Exchange 
Law has prevented such manipula- 
tion as milked the early railroads of 





| 
“The world df science andt echnology 
is one in which an adequate religion is 
most urgently needed . . . .Attention to 
the fundamental problem of ethics is the 
supreme demand of an age of science. 
Technology supplies the motive power. 
Organized industry and government 
constitute the control and steering mecha- 
But who will tell us where to 
go? .... With our divided counsels, an 
efficient social evolution will not let us 
survive in competition with nations or 
social groups that know where they want 
fo go. Our formal religious organiza- 
tions offer just such divided counsels.” 
Arthur H. Compton, of Washington 
University, in “Sigma Xi Quarterly,” 


April 1941. 


nism. 











proit unduly at the expense of the . 


their assets, and other legislation 
now insures their operation for public 
benefit, but we still have a long way 
to go in the development of engineer- 
ing projects to insure full protection 
of the public against exploitation. 

The engineer should obtain more 
control in engineering activities just 
as the medical men have gained con- 
trol in their fields, and the basis of this 
control should be public service. 
The technique for this control is or- 
ganization in professional societies. 
Effective action in a democracy can 
be accomplished only by organiza- 
tion; witness the strength of labor 
organizations or the various blocs in 
Congress. 

Engineers should seek to gain for 
engineers control of the engineering 
activities of society for the real and 
avowed purpose of improved manage- 
ment in the interest of society. The 
failure of engineers to take a promi- 
nent part in business or politics is 
not chargeable to the public but to the 
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The Engineer’s Opportunity to Serve Society 


Heap, SCHOOL or Crvit ENGINEERING AND ENGINEERING Mecuanics, Purpue University, LAFAYETTE, INb. 


narrowness of the engineers’ vision. 
Among us, diligence, technical ability, 
integrity, and reliability have been 
held high, while qualities of leader- 
ship have been held low. It is of 
course admitted that the engineer 
should always do his best on any 
project for which he is responsible. 
Whether he does so is sometimes open 
to question. 


PRESTIGE NEEDED 


Engineers as a body are delinquent 
in advancing their profession in the 
public understanding. Perhaps they 
are too modest and shun publicity. 
Nevertheless, the public is entitled 
to be informed on engineering matters 
and the information should come 
from those who are best informed. 
It is interesting to note that the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
has recently created a public relations 
bureau with a full-time director, the 
purpose of which is to inform the 
public on the engineer’s work. This 
is a progressive step for the Society 
to take, yet it would seem that such 
an agency should have behind it the 
full support of all engineers rather 
than of one group. If engineers are 
to make an imprint on social affairs 
or politics they must present a united 
front. Separate professional organi- 
zations can be and have been effec- 
tive in each professional field, but 
only in union will real public strength 
be manifest. 

The great mass of engineering lit- 
erature is evidence that as a class 
engineers are generous in sharing 
their knowledge, yet there are many 
who have new knowledge and do not 
share it. This comes more from in- 
ertia and a lack of facility in expres- 
sing themselves than from an unwill- 
ingness to share that knowledge. 
The only way to learn to write well is 
to write, and the only way to become 
articulate is to speak out. Far too 
many of us are inarticulate. It may 
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be that we are too shy, retiring, or 
possibly mentally lazy. 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

Most engineers are willing to serve 
the public gratuitously on various 
public boards and commissions, but 
in the past all too few have been ap- 
pointed to such positions. It would 
seem that we should be more active 
in promoting the appointment of en- 
gineers to public bodies, at least to 
those that have to do with engineering 
matters or where engineering train- 
ing is an important asset. 

Engineering education has not re- 
ceived the support from the profes- 
sional engineer that it should. Aside 
from the work of the Engineer’s 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, particularly in accrediting en- 


gineering curricula at the various 


colleges and universities, very little 
assistance has been given. The pro- 
fession certainly has not had a ‘‘con- 
structive share. . .in ordering educa- 
tion,”” as has been the case in the 
medical profession. This has been 
due to inertia, lack of interest, and 
lack of cooperation and organization 
on the part of the professional so- 
cieties. 

Engineers have not supported our 
licensing laws the way they should. 
Every competent engineer should be 
licensed if he expects the support of 
his profession, and he should be a 
member of and support those pro- 
fessional societies in his own field. 
He owes it to his colleagues to do this 
much, 

In the matter of ethics most engi- 
neers have been very scrupulous. 
All our societies have set up satisfac- 
tory codes of ethics and most engi- 
neers know and observe these codes, 
but our methods of enforcing the 
codes on those not so scrupulous are 
neither efficient nor effective. 

Engineers, like all other good citi- 
zens, should be interested in and take 
a part in the social, political, and 
economic life of the country. Cer- 
tainly their point of view is as in- 
formed, logical, and valuable as that 
of the newspaper men whose editor- 
ials often mold opinion and policies. 

SOCIAL BENEFITS 

As engineers we are said to have 
been engaged in “the art of organiz- 
ing men, and of directing and con- 
trolling the forces and materials of 
nature for the benefit of the human 
race,”’ but there seems to be some 
doubt whether what we have done 
has always been of benefit to man- 
kind. We have developed an indus- 
trial age in which we enjoy a stand- 
ard of living higher than was ever at- 
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tained by any other people, but in 
reaching that high standard we have 
neglected the social impact of many 
of the devices by which it was 
achieved. Industrial research has 
given greater control over environ- 
ment; sanitary and medical research 
have increased the span of life; but 
research which will confer the same 





“To the desire to live for others we must 
couple the ability to live with others. 
Observe a group of three-year-old children 
and their inability to play with each 
other. Observe a debate in Congress as 
voices rise and recriminations are sub- 
stituted for reasonable argument. Ob- 
serve the breakdown of rational relations 
between nations and the outburst of that 
violence men call war. Why must this 
be? Simply because the art of living by 
the rules of reason is a difficult art which 
men have never taken the trouble to 
master. Science, or the application of 
reason to the solution of problems, we | 
have in the physical world. But to 
speak of the half-hearted study of human 
conduct as “‘social science” is grossly 
misleading. Social prejudice we have 
in abundance. Social science is waiting 
to be born.”’—Lewis Paul Todd, of Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, in “‘School 
and Society,” October 27, 1945. 











power of control over man himself, 
his emotions and his passions, has 
been sadly lacking, and lack of such 
control may well destroy civilization. 

If we continue our division into 
antagonistic groups either locally, 
nationally, or internationally, we 
are bound to fail because both experi- 
ence and theory show that those social 
groups which work together have 
superior strength. Knowledge be- 
comes an agent of destruction when 
men divide into antagonistic groups. 
Thus the inevitable end, if we are to 
survive, is as till more closely coordi- 
nated and cooperative society. 

We obtain needed supplies through- 
out the world, and changes in the 
economic life in various parts of the 
world affect all of us. That we need 
larger political and economic units is 
demonstrated by the present turmoil. 
Man is being inevitably forced by 
scientific progress into some kind of a 
world government. 

Will this affect our freedom? Free- 
dom is a relative term. There is no 
freedom without restraint. The only 
free man is one who is entirely iso- 
lated, without any contact with his 
fellow man. The minute he joins 
with another the freedom of each is 
limited by the rights of the other. 

Science itself can never destroy 
anything—only nature and man can 
destroy. We must be concerned, 


therefore, lest man prostitute science 
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to evil ends. It is inconceivable that 
normal, thinking people would want 
to make the world worse rather than 
better. 

Nevertheless, in anticipation oj 
such an emergency, scientists are re. 
sponding. We are witnessing some. 
thing new under the sun: concep. 
trated political action on the part of 
a large group of scientists (those who 
perfected the atomic bomb) to per. 
suade society not to abuse, not to 
permit unwise exploitation, but to use 
wisely, a great scientific invention. 
The advice given by these scientists 
is speedily to adopt such revolution. 
ary changes in the organization of 
society as only the most reckless 
politicians would dare to speak of, 
but which the thinking of political 
scientists and liberals of all shades of 
opinion ha$ been steadily approach- 
ing for centuries—world government 
and state control of a great new 
source of power. 


AGREEMENT NECESSARY 


Engineers can take courage from 
the example of these hitherto little 
known physicists and chemists and 
also speak their minds, if they can 
agree among themselves, for the 
guidance of the people. Hitler was 
able to gain control of Germany be- 
cause of the indifference of the edu- 
cated people to his philosophy and 
because he substituted the worship 
of the state for a true religion. 

We cannot continue to accept the 
“status quo,” an intellectual retreat 
for the indolent, the mercenary, and 
the too successful. The Victorian 
philosophy that “God’s im His 
Heaven,” and if you leave things as 
they are all will be well, will no 
longer serve. We must develop a 
passionate desire for the good and a 
hatred of evil. But even that is not 
sufficient unless we are discrimuinat- 
ing enough to ferret out the evi. 
Practical business men, statesmet, 
politicians, and even scientists have 
seen in the past in science—for ex- 
ample, in the industrial revolution— 
sure proof of the progress of mankind. 
They have been satisfied with this 
physical progress without too muci 
concern for the moral and ethical 
progress with which it should go hand 
in hand. Now we have been through 
a war so evil; so diabolical, that we 
are forced out of our lethargy. 

The engineer must be concerned 
with statecraft not only for lus ow2 
salvation but because it is now deal- 
ing daily with problems which are lis 
direct concern and which his tramug 
fits him to solve. Into our social and 
political life a different type © 
thought must be injected, 2 ‘YP 
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based on the scientific method and on 
the cooperation of the many. 
lth ‘ugh much more difficult of 
solution, the problems of society will 
yield to the same methods as do 
those of the scientist—the patient 
zathering of admitted facts before the 
{ormation or exploitation of elaborate 
theories. We must honestly learn 
to distinguish between facts and 
opinions, because only on facts can 
we base the scientific method of analy- 
sis which will result in agreement. 
Politics has been a matter of emo- 
s rather than of intellect. It is 
amazing how a sentimental appeal 
to a prejudice can blind us to its 
triviality and lack of truth. Scientific 
research has greatly improved man’s 
bility to communicate with his fel- 
low man, but it has in no wise im- 
proved the things said over these 
im roved communication systems. 
ack of independence of thought and 
intellig rence of action is not a short- 
coming of the masses alone. The 
daily press reports the * ‘miracles’”’ of 
science, but a dilettante interest in 
such reports is far different from a 
genuine understanding of the funda- 
mental methods of science. Possibly 
a widespread teaching of science, 
with emphasis on the method rather 
than the “miracles,” will ultimately 
contribute much to the thinking and 
intellectual attitude of the voter. 
Along with this must go the spiritual 
and moral improvement of men 
through culture and religion. This, 
however, is an evolutionary process 
and will not serve in the present 
emergency, which demands immedi- 
ate action. Scholars, scientists, en- 
gineers must take a hand or the 
people will listen to demagogues and 
will become the willing tools of dic- 
tators. 
rhe engineer is under an obligation 
to inform himself on the political, 
economic, and social trends of the 
times and take his part in the solution 
of our common problems... In a 
lemocracy, where the majority con- 
trol, isolated individual influence is 
i little value. It is only by coopera- 
ton that good works are accom- 
plished. That engineers have been 
unable to cooperate with one an- 
ther in the public interest is a reflec- 
on the profession. We certainiy 

cannot hope to make an imprint on 
society if we continue to let petty 
ifferences and personal prejudices 
in terfere with proper organization 
and ¢ operation. 

sc ngincers properly organized can 

ind should make their influence felt 
mall matters of public policy where 
technical abilities are needed in 
these difficult days. 


10n 
ue . 
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Ohio River Valley 


Water 


Sanitation Con pact 


By F. H. Warne, M. ASCE 


Cuier Encineer, Omo DeparTMENT oF HEALTH, AND SECRETARY, 
Oxnto River VALLEY Compact ComMissION 


ROUGHTS of 1930 and 1934 
in the Ohio River drainage 
basin forcibly brought to the 

attention of health authorities the 
necessity for curbing the sewage 
pollution of the river if it were to be 
preserved as a source of public water 
supply. It was feared that the diffi- 
culty of producing a safe drinking 
water during these two severe drought 
periods might become a regular prob- 
lem in the dry-weather months of 


ordinary years if positive steps were 


not taken. 

As a first step in protecting the 
health of the people utilizing the 
Ohio River as a source of water 
supply, the health department of 
each state along the river exerted 
considerable pressure on the several 
municipalities under its jurisdiction 
to modernize their water purification 
facilities. The publicity incident to 
convincing these municipal authori- 
ties of the necessity for so doing 
served to acquaint the public with 
the fact that the Ohio River was 
becoming progressively more polluted 
with sewage, and that the time had 
arrived for a concerted effort by all 
public authorities in the watershed 
to bring about uniform improve- 
ments in the quality of the river water 
by treating municipal sewage and 
industrial wastes. 

Some of the facts presented to the 
general public were that nearly 
5,800,000 persons in municipalities 
on the watershed discharged raw un- 
treated sewage, and that an addi- 
tional population of more than 2,400,- 
000 discharged treated sewage into 
the main river and its tributaries; 
and that over 6,200,000 persons were 
supplied with water from the river 
and its tributaries, of which one and 
a half million were supplied with 
water from the Ohio River itself. It 
was further observed that not a single 
city along the main river throughout 
its entire length afforded any treat- 
ment of sewage with the exception of 
two small suburbs, one at Ashland, 
Ky., and one at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
totaling less than 10,000 persons. 

Various civic organizations and 
the public press of the valley, under 
the leadership of the Stream Pollu- 
tion Committee of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, demanded 


that steps be taken toward a definite 
control and abatement of stream 
pollution in the basin. As a result of 
this activity, the 74th Congress of 
the United States adopted Public 
Resolution No. 104, approved June 
8, 1936, authorizing the states in the 
Ohio River drainage basin to enter 
into an interstate compact for such 
control and abatement. Subse- 
quently the Governor of Ohio, under 
date of August 5, 1936, requested 
the governors of the other states in 
the basin to appoint commissioners 
to negotiate an interstate water sani- 
tationcompact. A preliminary meet- 
ing of this delegation, representing 
six states, was held November 20, 
1936. Among those appointed to the 
preliminary commission were the state 
Sanitary engineers of the several 
states, who in turn called upon engi- 
neers of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice to assist them in formulating the 
tentative draft of an agreement. 


COMPACT PREPARED 


Formal meetings of the delegates 
appointed to negotiate the compact 
began in January 1938, following 
official appointments pursuant to 
acts of legislatures. Each state was 
represented by five commissioners or 
delegates and, at the request of the 
delegates themselves, the U.S. Public 
Health Service was also represented 
at each meeting. Four formal meet- 
ings were held during 1938 and many 
subcommittee meetings, resulting in 
the publication of a report dated 
October 11, 1938, recommending a 
definite compact known as the ‘‘Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
pact,’’ embracing the states of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. 

This compact was modeled along 
lines similar to those of the interstate 
sanitation compact between New 
York and New Jersey, adopted in 
1936, and known as the Tri-State 
Compact. (It includes Connecticut, 
which however has not yet adopted 
it.) The Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Compact provides for a 
governing commission to consist of 
three commissioners from each state 
and three commissioners representing 
the U.S. Government. This com- 
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mission is empowered to employ 
suitable legal, clerical, and expert 
assistants to carry out the provisions 
of the compact. Article VI sets up 
certain minimum requirements with 
respect to the treatment and dis- 
charge of municipal sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes. 

The minimum requirement for 
municipal sewage treatment is the 
removal of not less than 45% of the 
total suspended solids, based upon a 
yearly average performance. How- 
ever, a further provision of Article 
VI states that “in order to protect 
the public health or to preserve the 
waters for other legitimate pur- 
poses . . . in specific instances such 
higher degree of treatment shall be 
used as may be detérmined to be 
necessary by the Commission after 
investigation, due notice and hear- 
ing.” Likewise, in the same article 
appears a statement relative to 
industrial wastes, as follows: “All 
industrial wastes discharged or per- 
mitted to flow into the aforesaid 
waters shall be modified or treated, 
within a time reasonable for the con- 
struction of the necessary works, in 
order to protect the public health or 
to preserve the waters for other 
legitimate purposes, . . . to such de- 
gree as may be determined to be 
necessary by the Commission after 
investigation, due notice and hear- 
ing.’’ It will thus be seen that it is 
the intent under this compact to 
measure each municipal problem 
separately according to the merits of 
the particular case, at the same time 
establishing a minimum degree of 
treatment of municipal sewage for 
the entire basin. 

STATES ADOPT COMPACT 

During sessions of the several state 
legislatures in 1939 and 1940, the 
compact was adopted by the follow- 
ing states: 


STaTe Dats oF ADOPTION RESERVATIONS 
Indiana March 4, 1939 No 
West Viminia March 11, 1939 Yes 
Ohio May 29, 1939 Ves 
New York June 8, 1939 No 
Illinosws July 22, 1939 No 
Kentucky March 16, 1940 No 


In adopting the compact Ohio made 
a reservation requiring adoption by 
New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia before the compact would 
take effect and become operative for 
Ohio. West Virginia also made a 
reservation requiring adoption by 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Virginia. The inclusion of Virginia 
in West Virginia’s legislative action 
was anticipated sufficiently to permit 
each of the other states to add to its 
enabling legislation a clause consent- 
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ing “‘that the state of Virginia may 
become a party to and a signatory 
state of the aforesaid. compact as 
fully as if it had been expressly named 
therein.” 

All compacts between states, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, must be rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United 
States. Accordingly, at the 3rd ses- 
sion of the 76th Congress, an act 
known as Public Resolution No. 739 
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was approved on July 11, 1940, 
“granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to an interstate compact 
relating to control and reduction of 
pollution in the Ohio River drainage 
basin.” 

Efforts to get Pennsylvania and 
Virginia to adopt the compact were 
interrupted by the war effort. How- 
ever, anticipating postwar public 
works construction programs, an 
early renewal of such efforts was 
undertaken by the delegates ap- 
pointed to negotiate the compact in a 
conference held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 7, 1944. Subsequently 
Pennsylvania, at the 1945 session 
of its general assembly, adopted 
the compact on April 2, 1945, with 
the reservation requiring adoption 
by New York, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia and the further reservation that 
“no project shall be authorized or 
required thereunder until the con- 
clusion of hostilities of the present 
war.”’ The Virginia General Assembly 
had no regular session during 1945, 
but at a special session the adoption 
of the Ohio River Compact was 
briefly considered; the decision was 
reached to defer definite action until 
the regular 1946 session. 

Active steps looking toward formal 
operation of the compact have re- 
cently been taken by some of the 
states. For example, the Pennsyl- 
vania Sanitary Water Board began 
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early in the summer of 1945 to issue 
orders to municipalities and indus. 
tries requiring plans to be prepare; 
for the necessary sewerage and sew. 
age and wastes treatment works. 
many recipients of such orders hay. 
proceeded to prepare such plans 
Generally these orders have ing. 
cated the date of compliance as July | 
1946; however, an extension of thic 
compliance date by three months has 
recently been announced. Indiana 
has taken similar steps in a number of 
instances involving Ohio River my. 
nicipalities and industries. 

Since the fall of 1945 the Ohio De. 
partment of Health has made a con 
certed effort to correct stream polly. 
tion in the valley of the Mahoning 
River, an interstate stream rising jn 
Ohio and flowing into Pennsylvania 
where it joins the Shenango to form 
the Beaver River, a tributary of the 
Ohio just upstream in Pennsylvania 
from the Ohio state line. 

Youngstown has received a loan oj 
$25,000 from the Federal Govern 
ment which, together with local ap 
propriations, will finance the prepara 
tion of plans for appropriate works 
Consulting engineers are now engaged 
in these studies. Cincinnati already 
has funds on hand for the preparation 
of detailed drawings. Plans for one 
of the two plants at Cincinnati have 
been completed and plans for the 
second will shortly be under way. 
Preliminary negotiations have been 
made between Cincinnati and its 
suburbs regarding joint construction 
and operation of adequate sewage 
treatment works. 

At Logan and Athens plans have 
already been drawn and approved 
by the department for sewage treat 
ment works. At Nelsonville plans 
are in preparation. In the Miam 
Valley the city of Hamilton at the 
November 1945 election voted 
$2,131,000 for the construction of 
sewage disposal works, and engineers 
are about to be engaged to prepare 
the plans. At the November 1%) 
election also the city of Middletown 
voted $1,500,000 for the preparation 
of plans for sewage disposal works 
At the same time Columbus voted 
$5,000,000 for sewerage improve 
ments (Franklin County, $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000 for expansion of the 
existing sewage treatment plant. Pre- 
liminary plans have been approves 
by the Department of Health for the 
expansion of the sewage-treatmett 
works. 

Summarizing, sewage treatmet! 
plans are in preparation or have al 
ready been approved for 14 (hi 
cities in the Ohio River drainage are 
estimated to cost $15,614,000. 
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YARTIAL treatment of about 400 

i n gulons of water datly ts the 

the new South Chicago Fil- 

Plant. Long held up by war- 

riorities, additional equipment ts 

ed soon to be ready for installa- 

o that the complete modern plant 

e put in operation. When this ts 

ne, about one-third of the water sup- 

f Chicago will be treated at this 

located directly on the shore of 

Vichigan. The source of this 

e was an address before the recent 

eeting of the Society's Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division in New York. 


ITH all Lake Michigan at its 
doorstep, the city of Chicago 
has no problem of water 
as far as quantity is con- 
eed. But quality is another mat- 
ter. As is the case with most large 
cities, considerable amounts of in- 
dustrial wastes, drainage, and as- 
sorted pollution find their way into 
the nearest surface water, in this case 
also the source of the drinking sup- 
ply. The hazard to public health 
became so great that in 1938 con- 
struction of the huge South District 
Filtration Plant was begun. There 
tolowed years beset with difficulties 
or the construction men so that not 
until October 1945 could the plant be 
pulinoperation. Even then so much 
quipment was missing that only 
rual treatment was possible. 

the plant placed in 
aon provides low-lift pumpage 
the water, chlorination, coagula- 
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sedimentation. Soon the 
treatment will include the use 
ld-treated sodium silicate and 
) pro more effective sedi 


agulated matter. The 


or Pusiic Works, Curcaco, ILL. 


filters will not be completed until the 
fall of 1946, after which time acti- 
vated carbon can be used for taste and 
odor removal. 

The new plant, which supplies 
water to three high-pressure pump- 
ing stations in the South Water 
District of Chicago, is shown in Fig. 
1. Water from Lake Michigan is 
now taken into the plant from a 
direct lake intake through thirty- 
four 6 by 8-ft gates. The intake 
basin is divided into two parts so that 
half of it can be dewatered while the 
other half is in service. Later this 
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GENERAL VIEW OF Soutu Disrrict FILTRATION PLANT AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


South District Filtration Plant 
Placed in Partial Operation 


By W. W. DeBerarp, M. ASCE and J. R. Baytis, Assoc. M. ASCE 
RespectivELy Crry ENGINEER AND ENGINEER OF WATER PuRIFICATION, BuREAU OF ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT 


basin will be connected by tunnel to 
the Dunne Crib through a 16-ft raw 
water tunnel, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Then water may be taken from the 
lake at. the crib or at the plant. 
Some saving in the cost of pumping 
results when the direct intake is used. 
Thirty-three screens, having a com- 
bined area of 3,000 sq ft, are located 
in the intake. The screens are wire 
mesh with ‘/s-in. openings. The 
large area of the screens is mentioned 
because there was considerable clog- 
ging trouble in October 1945, by 
dichotomosiphon tuberosus, a fila- 
mentous algae of rare occurrence. A 
smaller screen area might have 
clogged so rapidly that the screens 
could not have been left in place. 


7 


SIX PUMPS IN OPERATION 


Six low-lift pumps are in operation. 
Two other pumps and motors are in- 
stalled except for electrical connec- 
tions. Permission to install the elec- 
trical equipment for these two pump 
motors could not be obtained until 
near the end of the war. Four of the 
low-lift pumps have a rated capacity 
of 100 mgd each, and the other four 
have a rated capacity of 50 mgd each. 
The six pumps now in operation 
(3 of 100-mgd rated capacity and 3 
of 50-mgd) exceed their rated ca- 
pacity by about 20%, bécause of high 
suction head, and give a total pump- 
age of about 550 mgd. 

Water from the low-lift pumps is 
divided into three separate flows and 
passes through three two-story mix 
ing and settling basins (Fig. 3). 
Most of the chemicals are added in 
rapid mixing conduits just ahead of 
the mixing basins. From the settling 
basins the water passes to a common 
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settled-water header and then to 
another header connected to the 
filtered-water reservoirs. Until the 
filters are ready for operation, the 
water will continue to be dropped 
from the settling basins to the filtered- 
water reservoirs, a distance of 12 to 
14 ft. This represents the loss of ele- 
vation that later will be consumed in 
passing the water through the filters. 
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The water leaves the filtered-water 
reservoirs through an outlet shaft 16 
ft in diameter, which connects the 
reservoirs to the tunnel system lead- 
ing to the pumping stations. 

At the 335-mgd average water con- 
sumption rate of 1945, the .mixing 
time is 50 minutes; the settling time 
is 3.6 hours in the settling basins; 
and there is another settling period of 
1.2 hours in one of the two filtered- 
water reservoirs. The rate of flow 
is measured by three venturi meters 
located between the raw-water con- 
duits and the mixing channels. 


CONTROL OF PUMPING 


At present it is deemed advisable 
to keep the gates at the Dunne Crib 
open so that in case of a shutdown 
of the filtration plant, or reduction in 
the flow below the consumption rate, 
water will continue to flow to the 
three high-pressure pumping sta- 
tions. The plant has now been 
operated through a winter period and 
there was some ice trouble. The full 
pumpage demand could not be met 
for several hours on one day, and 
about 35 million gal of water had to 
be obtained through the crib intake. 
This procedure of having the lake 
ride on the tunnel system increases 
operation difficulties since there must 
be’ close regulation of the pumpage 
rate to follow the consumption rate. 
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To have no water flowing to the 
city through the Dunne Crib, the 
pumping rate at the filtration plant 
must be maintained slightly greater 
than the high-pressure pumping rate, 
so that there is a slight flow back- 
ward through the Dunne Crib to the 
lake. Frequent telephone commu- 
nication with the pumping sta- 
tions to obtain the pumping rate and 
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the early morning, the filtered-wate 
reservoir level is likewise at its joy, 
est level. As consumption in, 
there is greater friction loss, and it is 
necessary for the filtered-water reser. 
voir level to be raised. The 
therefore have to predict when the 
consumption rate will increase, ang 
increase the pumping rate at the 
filtration plant in advance to 
water flowing in to the city from the 
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1 TREATMENT ARE HANDLED 
» Conveyors FROM RatLroap Cars 
{noveE) TO STORAGE Bins (RIGHT) 


sineer, Who occupies an important 
ition in the plant, for he calculates 


Su 


be chemical dosages for the feeding 


ement. The rate at which to set 


ch chlorinator in use iS given to the 
Jorine attendant in pounds per 
ur. The Chemical Control Engi- 


iso gives the feed rate at which 
set each dry-feed machine used in 
ing aluminum sulfate and other 
nicals. The second employee in 


he control station keeps in close con- 


t with the pumping stations as to 
pumping rate at those stations 
the prediction of the rate for the 
hour. He also obtains reports 
residual-chlorine tests made 
or more frequently, at the 

pressure pumping stations 
by the filtration plant. 

he third employee is a chemist on 

the control laboratory, whose 

is to make the necessary chemi- 
tests on the water. These in- 
ide residual chlorine tests on sam- 
of water collected at several 
es within the plant; turbidity 
m the raw, settled, and plant- 
tlet water; odor tests on the raw 
plant-outlet water; and other 
ntial tests such as for pH, tem- 
ture, and alkalinity. The fourth 
ollects water samples. Since 
water passing through the plant 
ided into three separate flows, 
ling and testing is almost the 

lent of that required in three 


ge filtration plants. 
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he time of this writing (April 1), 
main chemical treatment is 
and coagulation with 
sulfate. An acid-treated 
silicate is being used to a 
extent. The silicate solution 
‘o be prepared at the plant and 
‘ves close chemical adjustment. 
ui amount of lime is being used 
imes. The ammonium sulfate 


ment is installed and will soon 





Eleven of the fourteen chlorinating 
machines are in operation. The 
other three are installed temporarily 
in high-pressure pumping stations. 
After a few months’ operation of the 
filtration plant, these machines will 
be moved to the plant. 

CHLORINE DOSAGE 

Present practice is to add sufficient 
chlorine to the water just ahead of 
the three venturi meters at the mixing 
basins to produce residual chlorine 
of at least 5 lb per million gal in the 
water leaving the plant. The dosage 
of chlorine necessary to obtain this 
residual varies from 10 to 20 Ib per 
million gal. Close control of chlori- 
nation is maintained because much 
now depends on the effectiveness of 
the chlorine to produce a water of 
suitable bacteriological quality. ‘ 

Should insufficient chlorine be ap- 
plied in advance of the raw-water 
meters, an additional amount is 
added in the outlet shaft of the 
filtered-water reservoir. Later most 
of the post-chlorination will take 
place in the filtered-water header 
leading to the reservoirs. 

Prior to the installation of the full 
number of residual chlorine recorders, 
a large number of samples are being 
tested daily for residual chlorine. At 
points immediately behind those 
where the chlorine is added, the water 
is sampled every thirty minutes. 
This requires three samples of water 
for there are three mixing basins and 
three separate points for the applica- 
tion of chlorine. The mixing-basin 
effluents are sampled hourly, and 
since the water has been divided into 
an upper and a lower flow, six samples 
of water are required. The water is 
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again sampled as it passes through 
the two temporary flumes by-passing 
the filters, and again at the outlet of 
the filtered-water reservoirs. 

Since the residual chlorine usually 
is too high for accurate testing with 
orthotolidin, the starch-iodid method 
is used. This test is fairly accurate 
for high residuals. 

The chlorinating plant at the 
Dunne Crib, installed in 1936 to treat 
the highly polluted South Side water, 
still is maintained in operating condi- 
tion. A small amount of chlorine is 
continuously passed through some of 
the machines to keep them in work- 
ing order. This chlorine is wasted 
but the practice is regarded as a justi- 
fiable safeguard in the initial stages of 
operation of the filtration plant. Up 
to April 1, 1946, there have been 
several short periods in which water 
has been taken into the system 
through the Dunne Crib. A minor 
accident to the electrical switch gear 
caused all the pumps except two to be 
shut down for a period of several 
hours. Ice trouble caused some 
water to be taken in at the crib on 
two occasions. Each time chlorine 
dosage was increased in proportion to 
the flow of water through the Dunne 
Crib intake and there was no lower- 
ing of the amount of residual chlorine 
at the pumping stations. Each of the 
three high-pressure pumping stations 
also has chlorinating equipment, and 
while the drop in residual chlorine did 
not require this equipment to be 
placed in service, some of the ma- 
chines in each station were operated 
on minimum dosages for a few hours. 

The coagulating chemical is alu- 
minum sulfate. It is purchased in 
bulk in carload lots, unloaded with 
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pneumatic conveyors, and stored in 
concrete storage bins in the chemical 
building (Fig. 3). The bins dis 
charge either directly into weigh- 
hoppers or into spiral conveyors, 
which carry the material to weigh 
hoppers not directly underneath the 
bins. Each weigh-hopper connects 
to a dry-feed machine. At present 
there are six aluminum sulfate dry- 
feed machines, two for each mixing 
basin. Each machine has a capacity 
of 700 lb of aluminum sulfate per 
hour. After passing through these 
machines, the alum is dissolved in 
solution boxes that are agitated with 
high-speed mixers; thence the solu- 
tion flows to the rapid-mixing con- 
duit 

More aluminum sulfate is used at 
present than would be necessary if 
the filters were in operation. The 
dosage usually is set at 100 Ib per 
million gal, which is about twice the 
predicted minimum dosage after the 
filters are in service. This dosage is 
used for turbidities below 50. When 
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the turbidity increases above this 
figure, a graph is available to de- 
termine the dosage. 


OPERATING PERSONNEL 

The number of employees required 
to operate the completed plant will be 
about 145. All employees assigned 
to the filtration plant are under the 
direction of the Chief Filtration 
Chemist. They are divided into two 
general groups—one made up of 
technical and office employees, the 
other of operators, mechanics, and 
laborers 

The operators, mechanics, and 
laborers are under the Chief Operat- 
ing Engineer. Certain operating em- 
ployees, such as those operating the 
chemical feeding equipment, are 
under the Chief Operating Engineer 
in so far as their work applies to 
operating the equipment, but receive 
orders directly from the Chemical 
Control Engineer as to the chemicals 
to apply to the water and the points 
of application. This relieves the 
operators of responsibility for the 
chemical treatment other than to see 
that the equipment functions as in- 
tended. 

Responsibility for the treatment 
and for computation of the chemical 
dosages therefore is placed on em- 
ployees specially trained for such 
work. Technical employees are in- 
structed not to attempt to operate 
any of the equipment. This pro- 
duces a distinct division of the work 
and responsibility and so far has re- 
sulted in good cooperation between 
the two groups. 

A good system of reports is a 
valuable asset in the operation of any 
plant. Our reports are in process of 
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development and some are in {pproxi- 
mately their final form. Since the 
water at present is only partiaj), 
treated, some of the forms wij not 
be used until the plant is complete 

The Chemical Control Engines, 
gives the orders for changes ; 
pumpage rate and changes in th. 
dosages of chemicals. Th: labora 
tory, through the Chief Filtratio, 
Chemist, determines the chemica) 
dosages in pounds per million gallons 
The Chemical Control Engineer ¢q). 
culates the setting of the various 
chemical feeding machines and jgsye< 
written dosage orders to the opera 
tors. In a large plant with a nyp 
ber of employees engaged in oper, 
tion, written orders become a nere 
sity. 

The operators record the weight: 
of the chemicals used every hour o; 
every machine in service, entering 
them on the work sheets. The 
weights are turned in to the Chemica! 
Control Engineer as soon after ¢ 
hourly readings as possible. Sing 
all weights cannot be made simu! 
taneously, the weights are read in the 
same order each time, so that 
time between the readings on eac! 
machine will be almost exactly 
hour. The laboratory has convenient 
sheets on which to record all tests 
conducted there. 

A monthly summary of chemica 
treatment and water quality is pr 
pared. This sheet is set up so as t 
provide for complete chemical treat 
ment. Results from the daily log 
sheets are transferred to the monthl) 
sheet the following day, except in the 
case of bacteriological tests, the re 
sults of which are known only after 
definite time intervals. The monthly 
sheet is kept where it can be inspecte 
at any time; therefore the essential 
operating facts are constantly 
able in convenient form. 

When negotiations with the War 
Production Board were under wa) 
for priorities on that part of the plant 
to provide low-lift pumping, chlorina 
tion, coagulation, and sedimentation, 
it was estimated that the improve 
ment in quality, except for taste an 
odor, would be at least 70%. * 
ports for the four months of No 
ber 1945 through February |* 
show an average turbidity reduction 
of 76% and reduction of microscopica! 
organisms of 80%. As a result 
chlorination, bacteria are recuc 
99.9%. 

Operation of the South Distric! 
Filtration Plant is a function o! “ 
Department of Public Works. 
E. Hewitt is Commissioner of Publ 
Works, and H. H. Gersteim 1s \" 
Filtration Chemist. 
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The Engineer in Public Life 


By Cart Hinsuaw, Assoc. M. ASCE 


Memser or Conoress, House or REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


OT infrequently engineers and 
other professional men in gov- 
ernment service, from the 

municipal to the federal levels, make 
jisparaging remarks concerning the 
elective officials under whom they 
serve. It is true that there are too 
many examples of ignorant but suc- 
essful politicians in public office. 
Rut I am wholly out of sympathy 
with the type of remark I have men- 
tioned 

Whenever I hear such a remark my 
first question 1s, “Why don't you run 
for public office? The people need 
men of your talents and abilities as 
city councilmen, county officers, state 
legislators or Congressmen—or what- 
ever the office. You have no right to 
complain of that one’s shortcomings 
unless and until you yourself have 
either submitted yourself to the choice 
{ the people, or have done your ut- 
most to see to it that another good 
man consented to run and was elected. 
Politics is just what good citizens per- 
mit itto be. Merely casting your bal- 
lot is not enough to square you with 
your duty as a citizen. Citizenship is 
a precious privilege that you must 
work at to deserve. If an ignorant or 
i bad man achieves public office do 
not blame him—blame yourself. He 
only seized an opportunity that you 
let pass. If an intelligent and good 
man achieves public office it is your 
duty to support him against all de- 
tractors and defamers.”’ 


GOOD EXECUTIVES 


Engineers make splendid execu- 
tives in government, but rarely are 
they found in positions of highest 
authority. Those positions are most 
irequently held by lawyers. Why is 
that so? I think it is because lawyers 
ire trained in public speaking and in 
thinking while speaking. They be- 
come resourceful proponents and op- 
ponents in debate. In addition to 
their basic training in the law they 
must achieve a widely diversified 
knowledge, even though it may only 
Xe a smattering of knowledge, in 
any other fields. The engineer on 
the other hand generally confines 
umselt to intensive specialization in 
branch of engineering. 
be very interesting to a recep- 
ve audience im his own domain, but 
He is generally tongue-tied in public. 
‘umes I have pondered the 

so few engineers offer 

‘or election as officers of 
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He can be 
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“PM VUTIZENSHIP isa precious 
privilege that you must work 
at to deserve.” This thesis was 
developed by Congressman Hin- 
shaw at the Philadelphia Spring 
Meeting of ASCE. In his ad- 
dress, excerpts from which are 
printed here, special attention 
was given to the direct participa- 
tion of engineers in politics. 











our local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. The pat answer is that per- 
haps they are too smart to get caught 
up in the maelstrom of politics, but 
we must reject that answer because at 
best it could be only an excuse. 

Politics is indeed a churning mael- 
strom from which one may be dashed 
against the rocks of misfortune or 
drowned in oblivion. To be success- 
ful, one must be able to take the 
buffetings as they come and steer a 
steady course. Politics is far from 
being an exact science, and in many 
aspects it is not even logical. The 
logical, precise mind of an engineer is 
likely to shrink from politics as un- 
worthy of his talents. That is where 
the engineer makes a great mistake. 
In avoiding politics he is depriving his 
community, his state, and his country 
of a type of leadership that is sorely 
needed. 

The engineer is reared in the clois- 
tered precincts of a drafting room or 
laboratory where hangs the admoni- 
tion, ‘“‘Silence—brains at work.’’ He 
learns to express himself in the terse 
language of a written report—in pre- 
cise figures and in neatly drawn lines. 
His imagination, his genius, is ex- 
pressed in calculations made with in- 
finite care, which flower on a drafting 
board, and bear fruit in the form of 
amazing new structures. 

When an important public project 
is completed, a big dedication cere- 
mony is held. The governor, the 
mayor, the board of public works, and 
prominent citizens of other degrees 
gather, and the wind instruments of a 
brass band cause the bunting and the 
banners to stream out proudly. A 
fine bronze plate is then unveiled to 
an astonished multitude proclaiming 
the names of the public officials under 
whose regimes the project was nur- 
tured into reality. In relatively small 
type the plaque may perhaps men- 
tion the name of the chief engineer of 
the Board of Public Works. 
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Some of the engineers who stewed 
and sweated and refigured and re- 
drew the plans for the project which 


‘was their brain child, may be found 


standing modestly in the background, 
wistfully enjoying the evidence of 
public pride, but wistful because the 
politicians have appeared to claim 
fatherhood of their brain child. So 
the engineer goes away, back to his 
cloistered precincts and conceives an- 
other brain child. That is his ap- 
pointed mission in life, so he thinks. 

But is the conception, design, and 
execution of projects the limit of his 
mission in life? I say no. If he lim- 
its himself to those things, the engi- 
neer is merely a servant of others in 
authority. To achieve his highest 
usefulness to our society, the engineer 
should himself achieve authority in 
the affairs of society. His highly 
trained hand, his resourceful mind, 
and his inherent integrity are needed 
in positions of authority, to direct the 
collective efforts of society—to avoid 
waste, to advance the most useful 
ideas, to quash the rash and hare- 
brained ideas, to sway public opinion 
toward good works, to “run inter- 
ference” for the advancement of the 
welfare of society. 


ENGINEERS MUST SPEAK OUT 


What is the right road to a solution? 
Does it start in school and college? 
Of course it can. But instead of join- 
ing a debating society largely fre- 
quented by adolescent lawyers and 
preachers, who naturally choose 
purely political or ethical subjects for 
debate, the student engineer should 
join or create a debating society to 
engage in heated discussions on ques- 
tions where his training will support 
his thesis. Question: “Should the 
New Jersey Barge Canal be built?’ 
Question: “Should railroads be per- 
mitted to own and operate airlines?” 
Question: “Should the commerce of 
the highways be taxed for highway 
construction, or should the tax be 
upon the abutting property owners?” 

There are thousands of such ques- 
tions that should be debated by young 
and budding engineers. Each part of 
our country has important questions 
to*decide that can be presented ex- 
pertly by engineers. Let them learn 
to speak, and to speak out the truths 
they learn and know instead of mod- 
estly waiting to be consulted. People 
need to know such basic truths to guide 
them in their political expressions. 











What Can Be Done About Traffic 


Congestion? 


Off-Street Parking Facilities 


By F. W. Lovejoy 


Executive Secretary, Joint CoMMITTEE ON ParkinGc, Wasuincton, D.C. 


HERE is no denying that the 
establishment of suitable pro- 


grams for terminal parking 
facilities requires the coordination of a 
variety of interests. Indeed the 
multiplicity of interests involved, 
and the individual and personal 
character of many of these interests, 
make difficult a wide public apprecia- 
tion of the true place of terminals in 
the whole picture of municipal high- 
way development. 

It would not be far wrong to say 
that among nine out of ten auto- 
mobile owners the solution of the 
terminal problem lies in the answer 
to the question, “Where am I going 
to be able to park my car?” Ter- 
minal facilities are thought of too often 
simply in terms of spaces for cars, 
or trucks, or buses. But the real 
questions are, first, how can parking 
terminals function to benefit a commu- 
nity, and second, how can a program 
be implemented that will bring these 
beneficial functions into play. 
DESTINATIONS AND RATES IMPORTANT 

Functionally the parking facility 
exercises a very powerful influence on 
the pattern of urban highway trans- 
portation. Looming probably larg- 


iy JRING a recent joint session of 
the City Planning and Highway 
Divisions of ASCE, serious considera- 
tion was given to the ever-growing 
threat of traffic congestion to urban 
economics. The program broke up 
the problem into component parts, 
placing each in the hands of an expert. 
A statement of the overall problem 
and a detailed analysis of parkways 
and expressways were presented in 
the April issue of ‘Civil Engineering.” 
Rapid-transit problems and a study of 
off-street terminals follow in this issue. 
The symposium will be completed in 
next month's number, where the sub- 
jects of traffic engineering and enforce- 
ment and city planning, zoning, and 
housing will be discussed. 


est among the causes for this in- 
fluence are the location of parking 
facility sites in reference to the pur- 
poses of trips by parkers; and the 
schedules of parking rates. Termi- 
nals may thus be made to function 
so as to attract the short-time busi- 
ness or shopping parker, and at the 
same time to discourage the all-day 
employee parker, who might be ex- 
pected to reach his job by a mass 
transportation medium. 





StaR PARKING PLAZA IN WASHINGTON, D.C., A PRIVATE 
Orr-STREET PARKING GARAGE 
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Admittedly the ownership of ay 
automobile carries with it no jp. 
herent right to or priority on the 
occupancy of parking space any. 
where. If, however, the owner or 
operator of the automobile is abje 
and willing to pay a fair price for the 
occupancy of that parking space, in g 
downtown business and shopping 
center, for example, it presumably 
should be made available to him, 
that is if the classification of the 
automobile as a necessity of life by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics js 
correct. If for any reason the needed 
parking facility is not available, be- 
cause of construction cost or lack of 
proper site for instance, there should 
come into play a method of coordinat- 
ing the community of interests pre- 
viously mentioned, so that the desire 
of the parker, the advantage of the 
business house or department store 
the preservation of urban property 
values, and the interest possibly of 
private parking enterprise can all be 
adjusted in relation to one another 
and the functioning of terminal park 
ing facilities be rendered effective. 

What does all this mean’ It 
means first that it is time for us to 
contemplate a straightforward ap- 
proach to the solution of the munic: 
pal off-street terminal problem, and 
on the basis of coordinating the com 
munity of interests concerned. It 
may mean utilizing municipal credit 
to get cheap money; it may meat 
some relatively small loss of taxes 
it may mean taking property by con- 
demnation. There is nothing % 
terrible about all this, is there, con 
sidering the objective? 

Laws are already on the statut 
books of about fifteen states author 
izing the use of condemnation pr 
ceedings to take land for off-street 
parking facilities, and for other pur 
poses related to the erection, regula 
tion, and operation of such facilities 
These laws are state-wide in elfect 
There is also another series 0! © 
abling acts in about fifteen other 
states, applicable to specified cities, 
towns, counties, and so on. Last), 
there is a third class of special laws 
covering parking facilities as to 7 
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il tax districts, and various 
specific regulations. Thus 


nes 
siderable experience and plenty 
inclination have already been ex- 
ited in many states to accord 


ing facilities special legislative 
‘tention, and what is still more in- 
terest ¢, there is beginning to be an 
‘pservable trend toward the plan of 
eng terminal facilities under a 
rate agency, or perhaps a sepa- 
rate division of an existing govern- 
mental agency for establishment, reg- 
lation, or ct yntrol. 
The positive approach toward the 
working out of the municipal termi- 
facility program should come 
nder a separate agency or division 
‘ the city government. To have 
terminal facilities function as they 
nust to get the results we want in our 
ge cities, it is essential that facility 
crams be developed, regulated, 
controlled by some agency of 
vernment which can devote itself 
sholly to the task, complicated and 
l-absorbing as it is. That is the 
nly way, it seems to me, whereby 
the ever-present community of in- 
terests can effectively be harmonized 
n the interest of the community as a 
whole 
How much nearer are we than we 
ised to be in the good old hit-or-miss 
king days, to techniques and 
thods of analysis of data available 
municipal parking agency, which 
uide it to accurate conclusions 
making provision for adequate 
terminal facilities? The -answer is, 
I nearer—in procedure, ' in 
a fund of already as- 
sembled information. 
So the parking agency or division 


practice in 


i the city government can go ahead 
with a feeling of confidence to de- 
lop a program of terminal facil- 


ites capable of functioning as co- 
rdiators of a community of objec- 
tives, of which the following are 


1 whoie: 

Elimination of much street- 
traffic congestion, and freeing of the 
traffic flow 

Reduction of 

aused by congestion 

Speeding of fire apparatus and 

er emergency services through the 


traffic hazards 


Stabilization or even enhance- 
f property values and tax 
n congested sections 
vention of disintegration and 
g of principal business and 
ng centers 
« Lowntown businesses, stores, theaters, 
hotels: : 
vision of terminal off-street 
t suitable rates, in the right 
, as determined by parking 
generated by land uses 
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3. 


4. 


UNUSUAL SOLUTION TO PARKING PROBLEM IN SAN FRANCISCO 
THe UNION SQUARE GARAGE 


b) Establishment of parking rate 
schedules, which will encourage the 
use and turnover of space by the 
short-time business or shopper parker 

Mass transportation facilities: 
a) Establishment of parking rate 
schedules at levels which will be un- 
attractive to the all-day worker or 
employee parker in the downtown 
congested section 
b) Reduction in the volume of 
traffic on streets in the congested 
areas of cities carrying mass trans- 
portation facilities 

Parkers of automobiles in downtown areas 

of cities: 

a) More convenient 
parking facilities 
6) Establishment of proper parking 
rate schedules for desired results 
c) Improved, regulated operation 
of parking facilities to insure that 


location of 


parked vehicles will not be damaged 
5. Private parking enterprise: 

a) Opportunity perhaps to lease 

municipally owned terminal-facility 

sites in the right locations for a long 

period of years 

6) Opportunity perhaps to buy 

municipally owned terminal-facility 

sites in the right locations at right 

prices 

c) Opportunity to lease as con- 

cessions municipally owned parking 

facilities 

Cities are not all alike. Not every 

big city requiring a full-time parking 
agency should proceed to erect its 
quota of off-street parking terminals. 
Every encouragement should be ex- 
tended private enterprise to build 
and operate facilities, and where 
large new structures, such as office 





Vast SrREET-LEVEL PARKING Lot ACCOMMODATES WASHINGTON, D.C., EMPLOYEES 
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buildings or stores, are to be erected 
in the congested areas of cities, the 
matter of off-street parking might 
best be worked out satisfactorily in 
advance either by statute or agree- 
ment. Itis to be expected that from 
now on municipalities will more and 
more require off-street loading and 
unloading of merchandise, freight 
classification and the like, and that 
over-the-road trucks or inter-city 
buses will operate through terminals 
outside the most congested parts of 
cities. 

Our cities ought vigorously to push 
toward, first, an accurate analysis of 
parking terminal requirements, then 
second, an orderly effort through a 
specifically designated agency to cor 
relate the various factors involved. 
Ultimately it seems to me, parking 
agencies in big cities will regulate 
and control all motor-vehicle termi 
nal facilities in the interest of public 
convemence and necessity, because 
aspects of terminals which 
closely resemble those of public 
utilities; hence they may finally de 
mand similar control. 


there are 
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Whatever the future may bring in 
progress, however, let us not fail to 
look the present situation in the face, 
recognizing that: 

We have not foreseen or provided 
against the great increase of parking 
demand in urban centers. 

Private enterprise has not kept 
pace with terminal needs. 

We have to deal with relatively 
fixed patterns, often of narrow streets, 
which cannot cheaply be widened. 

Land values are too high and the 
right sites frequently unavailable to 
private enterprise for parking termi- 
nals. 

Private enterprise alone may not 
be able to find cheap enough money 
for off-street terminals, because of 
previous records of failures or low re- 
turns from ill-advised investments in 
terminals. 

The Union Square Garage in San 
Francisco represents a realistic ap- 
proach to a solution of the terminal 
parking problem, wherein the city 
made the site in Union Square avail- 
able at a token rental of only $5,000 a 
year, and where the financing was 


Vox. 16, Nw 
done with private funds from ente, 
prises benefited by the facility, tp. 
gether with funds from the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation, Jp 

25 years, however, when this money 
is all paid back out of garage earn 
ings, the garage will be turned oye, 
to the City of San Francisco, be. 
coming then a wholly owned mypyj. 
cipal facility. A plan has been aq. 
vanced in Detroit for the constrye. 
tion of off-street parking space under 
Washington Boulevard. But it ‘x 
not necessary to go underground 
These cases are cited simply as ey 
amples of forthright action to soly. 
the parking problem. 

Almost everywhere there is need 
for a broader public understanding 
of the real functions performed in 4 
municipak community by the right 
kind of parking terminals, in th 
right places, to obtain the most ¢ 
fective utilization of urban highwa 
transportation in the communit 
interest. The job of educating th 
public on the subject of parki 
terminals might well be the first 
signment of a parking agency. 





New and Modernized Mass 


GENERAI 


LMOST without exception the 
cities of America are faced 
with an ever-increasing burden 

of traffic congestion. In curing these 
many cases of hardening of the arter 
ies, mass public transit plays a most 
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By Water J. McCarter 


important part. Vehicles caught in 
the sluggish tangle in a business dis- 
trict are carrying people either 
through the city or from one spot to 
another within the city. Highway 
officials are naturally interested in 
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ComBINnepD Ricut or Ways FoR Rapip TRANSIT AND FREEWAY 


Transit 


AND TRANSIT SYSTEM, CLEVELAND, OnIo 


getting cars through the community 
It is the second type of passengers 
however, that are of greatest interest 
to public transit officials. It is by 
taking these passengers out of their 
cars and carrying them rapidly from 
origin to destination in mass transit 
vehicles that a great improvement 
the movement of traffic can be 
effected. 

People are just beginning to realiz 
that public transit constitutes a de- 
finite part of this program. Ordi 
narily, in the good old days, the first 
thought of the planners was to get 
public transit vehicles off the streets 
so that the automobiles could get 
through. It is now realized that its 
impossible to get all the automobiles 
required to carry the whole transport 
load through the streets, even with 
out street cars in the way 


RIDERS’ LIKES 


To find out what should be don 
it is essential to study the likes anc 
habits of the people who cause we 
congestion. It is impossible to regu 
late where the private automo! 
will go. The driver is going to § 
where he wants to go if there 1s 4") 
way for him to get there. He 
find traffic so congested that he w# 
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arking » going even where he would like 
rst as to go, but a better solution would 
sem to be to provide a means for 
im to get there. If mass transit 
zives him what he wants, he will not 
ersist in driving his own car. 
In providing desirable mass transit 
ilities, emphasis has most often 
wen put on cheapness. This is a 
nistake. People don’t want a cheap 
ride; they want the best ride they can 
ome zet and are willing to pay the cost. 
eagers \n illustration to the point is the 
eure situation found to obtain at one point 
b 15 0) ibout five miles from downtown 
anes cleveland. At that point people 
_— have a choice of two kinds of trans- 
trans! wrtation. There is the old-fashioned 
ages street car (and I mean an old- 
= © ashioned street car) on which it is 
q ossible to ride into town from that 
— mnt. The fare for this trip is ten 
pes ents cash, eight and a third cents 
Ural ' - . 
: y ticket, or about five cents a ride 
he first weekly pass. 
wd B But an observer standing at that 
—— int any morning in the rush hour 
tld get will hose cars go by with vacant 
jat it 1s : ; 


ts. [hen he will see a bus come 
ig, the smallest bus owned by the 
sit system, the shortest wheel 
the most uncomfortable vehicle 
rson can ride in, and at that point 
ed that the people have 
ret in the front door, to 
tep well with somebody’s 
ir chin all the way down- 
they pay 15 cents for that. 
ol fact, so many people 
that, even under these 
itions, that it is neces- 
te 42 buses, whereas on 
covering the same dis- 
street cars operate. 


mic rbile S 
ansport 
n with- 
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Why do people want that un- 
comfortable ride? Because they save 
time. How much time? How much 
time is it that people want to save? 
From that point, the bus gets down- 
town just eight minutes faster than 
the street car. 


TIME SAVING 


That story has been told a good 
many times in Cleveland; it has been 
told right in the community where 
those people get on. In answer, 
people jump up and say, “I save 
half an hour,” “I save twenty min- 
utes." They save eight munutes’ 
time. However, it is not only the 
actual saving in time; it is the psy- 
chological idea of saving time, be- 
cause the vehicle makes fewer stops 
and it seems to the passengers that 
they are getting downtown a great 
deal faster. 

Speaking before these community 
groups in outlying sections of Cleve- 
land I often ask, ‘““What is it you 
want?” The most frequent answer 
is, “‘We want some of that fifteen- 
cent bus service.’’ They don't say, 
“We want the fare reduced’; they 
say, ‘We want some of that fifteen- 


cent bus service,’ which means a 
higher quality of service. There- 
fore if a new and modern transit 


system is to be developed, one that is 
going to appeal to the automobile 
driver who is now congesting our 
streets, 1t must provide for him the 
kind of public transportation he 
wants and is willing to pay for. 
Back in 1940, the State Highway 
Department of Ohio made a survey 
in Cleveland of all the people em- 
ployed downtown and how they got 





SUGGESTED STATION FOR COMBINED TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES AT INTERSECTION OF EXPRESSWAY AND MAJOR STREET 


to work. Since the information was 
on IBM cards, it was reshuffled and 
the people divided into two groups: 
those who lived within four miles of 
downtown, and those who lived 
farther out. It was then deter 
mined how each group got to work. 

Of the people who lived within 
four miles of downtown and worked 
downtown in 1940, 71% used public 
transportation mediums and 29% 
drove automobiles. Of those who 
lived more than four miles from the 
downtown area, 46% used public 
transportation and 54° drove private 
automobiles. Therefore in Cleve- 
land, who is it among the workers 
that are congesting the downtown 
streets, who are using private auto- 
mobiles just to drive back and forth 
to work, making this rush-hour 
congestion? It is those people who 
live more than four miles from the 
downtown district. 

Therefore, from a strict business 
standpoint, from the viewpoint of the 
transportation agency, we must 1m- 
prove the quality of mass transporta 
tion service for those people who live 


more than four miles from down 
town. When this is done, the quality 
of the service in the inner zone 


naturally improves because the exist 
ing inner transportation is reserved 
exclusively for inner-zone users. If 
we can improve sufficiently, then we 
will begin to take off the street those 
people who don’t need to drive down 
town but who nevertheless create con 
gestion. 

What is being done to improve mass 
transit facilities? Cleveland's expert 
ence may provide an answer. Four 
types of transportation are being 
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SuGGEsTep Bus LOADING 


offered, depending on zones of dis- 
tance from the downtown district. 
In the most remote zone, from eight 
to twelve miles out, express buses 
are operated—with a 15-cent fare. 
These pick up people in the outer 
zone, then make limited stops from 
the eight-mile radius into the center 
of town. If people want to use the 
lowest fare, they can transfer to basic 
service at the point where the bus 
becomes an express. On one of these 
lines, 42 buses are operated. The 
street-car line providing basic service 
over the same route uses only 15 
street cars and most of the passengers 
on these get on within the inner four- 
mile zone. 

In the next zone, from four miles 
to eight miles out, another type of 
service will soon operate. It 1s a 
limited-stop bus service at a fare 
but two cents above the basic fare. 
As in the outer zone, passengers can 
transfer to basic service at the zone 
limit at a slight saving in fare if they 
want to take the extra time required 
for the trip. 

Within the four-mile zone, a trolley 
system operates at basic-fare rates. 


PLATFORMS ON EXPRESSWAY 


At the core of the four-mile zone, 
reduced-fare loop buses operate. 
These, however, operate only at 
certain hours to provide a special 
type of service that can be best ex- 
plained by an illustration. 
LOOP SERVICE 

Some years ago, a parking lot 
opened up at the corner of Euclid 
Avenue and 2lst Street—less than a 
mile from the heart of town. That 
point was at the edge of what was 
then a three-cent zone on the trolley 
system. The lot was outside the 
congested central area, and there 
people could park their cars and 
complete the trip into town on the 
trolley for only three cents. When 
the three-cent zone was discontinued, 
the parking lot lost its business. 
When it was resumed, business in the 
lot rose again to about the 200-car 
volume experienced earlier. Then 
the five-cent loop buses were put in 
service. What happened? Almost 
immediately the parking in the lot 
increased to its capacity of 600 cars, 
and on many days overflowed this 
capacity. 





TURNOUT FOR 


Bus LoapDING TO MINIMIZE INTERFERENCE WITH EXPRESS TRAFFIC 


VoL. 16, No. ¢ 


This downtown loop bus line tp. 
quires 16 buses and is strictly a, 
off-peak service. The buses are th, 
same ones that have operated on th. 
express routes during peak periods 
The service is therefore largely jo, 
shoppers and those whose hours oj 
work are irregular. The service jg 
profitable too. Revenue reaches 54 
cents a mile, which for a 27-passenger 
bus is good business. 2 

Now the City of Cleveland is gop. 
sidering a free municipal parking 
lot, a very large parking lot, down oy 
the lake front near the Municipal 
Stadium. Again that parking lot js 
out of the business district. It js 
adjacent to the only freeways we now 
have in Cleveland, which are up and 
down the Lake shore and which come 
in at Bast 9th Street. At East 
9th Street, on the business side of the 
Shore Drive, there is a bottleneck 
there are good freeways but there js 
no way to get in and out except 
on a basic street, and that street js 
overloaded. 

If drivers of these private auto- 
mobiles can be persuaded to swing 
into this parking lot, and can use the 
loop bus service to bring them down- 
town, it will help correct the traffic 
bottleneck that has developed. [n. 
stead of the large number of cars 
that it takes to carry the 27 pas- 
sengers one bus can carry, there will 
be just one vehicle passing through 
the congested area. 

Public transportation has a real 
obligation in relieving downtown trai- 
fic by encouraging those who still 
insist on driving their automobiles to 
park them at the periphery of the 
downtown district and go the rest oi 
the way on a public transportation 
medium. If this can be accomplished, 
then the traffic problem in the down 
town district will have been largely 
solved. The only way to get nders 
on transit vehicles is to functionalize 
the service so that each individual 
gets the kind of service he wants. 

A real rapid-transit system is being 
planned for Cleveland so that when 
the vehicles from outlying zones hit 
the four-mile zone they go to private 
right of way and never again come 1 
conflict with other traffic. It is 4 
combination of rental of right of way, 
development of right of way, anc\4 
downtown subway. The capital 
vestment for such a program will be 
around $24,000,000. 

The responsibility for financing 
such a program is a joint one. The 
transit interests and the city must 
both recognize their obligation © 
provide needed service and elimina‘e 
the costly, exasperating tangle ol co™ 
gested traffic in the downtown ares 
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An Expanding Reclamation Program 


By Kenneto MArRKWELL, M. ASCE 


Assistant ComMISssIONER, BurREAU or RECLAMATION, WasuincTon, D.C. 


HE largest construction pro- 
cram in the 43-year history of 
the agency is being undertaken 
this year by the Bureau of Reclama- 
‘on in harnessing Western rivers for 
‘rigation, power production, flood 
control, and other purposes. The 
orogram involves construction on 28 
maior Reclamation projects designed 
to more fully develop the water re- 
sources of the West in meeting peace- 
time needs for agricultural and indus- 
trial expansion. 
fo finance this greatly expanded 
construction program, funds totaling 
approximately $160,000,000 have 
been made available to the Bureau for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
Of this total, $147,766,900 is allo- 
cated to the construction of dams, 
irrigation systems, power plants, 
transmission lines, and other engi- 
neering structures. Approximately 
$7,000,000 additional will be used in 
urving forward the detailed eco- 
mic and engineering investigations 
projects under study and for pay- 
ment of salaries and administrative 
expense 
\uthorized projects on which the 
Bureau is resuming construction work 
interrupted by the war will cost more 
a billion and a half dollars to 
complete. They include such well- 
known developments as the million- 
ure Columbia Basin Project, with 
its huge hydroelectric installation at 
Grand Coulee Dam in the state of 
Washington, the CentraljValley Proj- 
ect in California, and initial projects 
included in the coordinated plan for 
development of the Missouri River 


PROJECTS LISTED 


Che people of the West are alive 
today as never before to the need for 
developing their water resources to 
the utmost. In many areas through- 

t the 17 Western States rainfall is 


Sufficient to sustain normal crop 


roduction. The water in their rivers, 
therelore, is a basic natural resource, 
second in umportance only to the land 


program of the Bureau is 
development of that re- 
urce. Its multiple-purpose proj- 
ts will harness these rivers to irri- 
sate new land, develop low-cost 


med + F4.7 


power lor industrial expansion, pro- 
tile property against floods, 
ish Tiumicipal water supplies, aid 


he conservation of fish and wild- 
“, and develop recreational areas. 





Listed in Table I are Bureau proj- 
ects on which construction is sche- 
duled for 1946, with the estimated 
total cost of each, the construction 
cost to June 30, 1945, and the esti- 
mated construction program for the 
1946 fiscal year. 

To continue work on these and 
other projects throughout the next 
fiscal year, July 1, 1946 to June 30, 
1947, the President has recommended 
an appropriation of $163,554,000, 
which is now pending before Congress. 
If this amount is granted and the 
Bureau is able to continue construc- 
tion at the rate contemplated in 1946 
and 1947, it is estimated that an addi- 
tional 6,500,000 acres of land could 
be benefited by irrigation from 
federal reclamation projects by 1950- 
1951. This is the equivalent of more 
than 72,000 farms, of which about 
46,500 would be newly irrigated lands 
available for settlement or purchase 
by demobilized veterans and others. 
The remaining farms would be on land 
at present irrigated, on which water 
supplies are inadequate and which 
would receive a supplemental supply 
from Bureau-constructed projects. 


CREATING WEALTH 


The impact of such a construction 
program upon the economy of the 
nation can be readily imagined. 
Considered from the job angle alone, 
ib,is estimated that the program al- 
ready authorized and financed would 
provide 40,000 man-years of employ- 


ment in this fiscal year of 1946, and 
143,500 man-years of work for the 
1947 fiscal-year program. This in- 
cludes employment created both at 
construction sites and in off-site fac- 
tories, mills, and other supply centers. 
It should be understood, however, 
that the Bureau’s program is not a 
“public works program’”’ in the com- 
monly accepted sense of that term. 
Its primary purpose is not to create 
temporary -construction jobs but to 
create new and permanent wealth- 
producing assets through the orderly 
and economic development of natural 
resources that will be of permanent 
benefit not only to our own genera- 
tion but to many generations to come. 
Also, the construction program of 
the Bureau is of such a nature that 
it will not compete to any substantial 
degree for materials needed in the 
national housing program. Accord- 
ing to careful studies made by the 
Federal Works Agency, less than 2% 
of the funds expended for Bureau 
projects will be for the type of ma- 
terials included in the housing prior- 
ity list. Furthermore, a large per- 
centage of this 2% will be for lumber 
of types which can be secured from 
surplus structures. Since housing 
has first claim on building materials 
under government priorities, the con- 
struction planned by the Bureau will 
have little effect on the materials 
situation as it relates to bousing. 
Another important aspect of the 
Bureau’s program is the fact that its 





FROM THE RESERVOIR BEHIND GRAND CouLeE Dam WILI 
Come WATER TO IRRIGATE MILLIONS OF ACRES 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE 156-MILE 


projects are largely self-liquidating. 
The major portion of the cost of build- 
ing them is repaid to the federal 
government in cash by those directly 
benefited—-namely, farmers whose 
land is irrigated, consumers of electric 
power, and municipalities provided 
with domestic and industrial water 
supplies. Before being authorized 
for construction by Congress, every 
Bureau project must pass the test not 
only as to engineering feasibility but 
also as to economical soundness and 
ability to return the bulk of its con- 
struction cost over a 40- to 60-year 
period. 

At the present time, the federal 
government has an investment of al- 
most one billion dollars in Reclama- 
tion projects. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, created by Act of Congress 
in 1902 as an agency of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, now has operat- 
ing projects which provide water for 


irrigating more than four million 
acres. It is also the world’s largest 
producer of electric power. The 


hydroelectric plants operated by the 
Bureau reached a wartime peak out- 
put of almost 14 billion kwhr in 1945. 

In resuming its normal peacetime 
construction program, the Bureau is 
scheduling work on a wide variety of 
engineering structures. On the 
Columbia Basin Project, for example, 
several hundred miles of irrigation 
canals are to be built; work will be 
continued on the power plant pre- 
paratory to installation of three addi- 
tional 108,000-kw generators; and 
work will be continued on the irriga- 
tion pumping plant, which is to house 
the largest water pumps ever built. 
Work has been in progress since 
September on the 156-mile Fnant 
Kern Canal on the Central Valley 
Project in California and is scheduled 


FRIANT-KeRN CANAL IS UNDER Way 
It Will Carry Water to San Joaquin Valley Farms 


to begin soon on the 120-mile Delta- 
Mendota Canal and other features 
of the irrigation system to provide 
a full or supplemental water supply 
for more than two million acres of 
highly productive land in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
The Bureau is also starting work 
in 1946 on the construction of three 


TABLE I. 


APPROPRIATION TITLE 


Reclamation Fund, Special Fund—-Construction: 


Projects 
San Luis Project, Colorado 
Boise Project, Idaho, Payette........ aa 
Boise Project, Idaho, Anderson Ranch... 
Minidoka Project, Idaho 
Palisades Project, Idaho 
Sun River Project, Montana 
Rio Grande Project, New Mexico 
Tucumeari Project, New Mexico 
Lugert-Altus Project, Oklahoma 
Deschutes Project, Oregon 
Klamath Project, Oregon 
Ogden River Project, Utah 
Provo River Project, Utah euvuenaita 
Vakima Project, Washington, Roza.. 
Kendrick Project, Wyoming 
Riverton Project, Wyoming habe aabene 
Shoshone Project, Wyoming, Heart Mountain. 
Shoshone Project, Wyoming, Power and Will- 
wood divisions 


Total projects—Reclamation Fund.... 


General Fund—Construction 


Projects 
Gila Project, Arizona 
Davis Dam Project, Arizona 
Central Valley Project, California 
Kings River Project, California > iitee 
Colorado-Big Thompson Project, Colorado.... 
Hungry Horse Project, Montana 
Columbia Basin Project, Washington......... 


Total projects —General Fund 


Colorado River Dam Fund 
Projects 
All-American Canal 
Peeey GREE. 20¢ cccscocsctdsccsecséesbse 


Water conservation and utilization projects....... 


Fort Peck Project, Montana. . 


Missouri River Basin Project 


Total, all projects, all funds 


VoL. 16, No ‘ 


initial units out of 29 authorized unde, 
the coordinated plan for broad-seale 
development of Missouri Basin re- 
sources. These are the Kortes Day 
and power plant on the North Platt. 
River in Wyoming, on which 4 
$4,688,000 contract has been author. 
ized for award ; an earth-fill dam on the 
Cheyenne River to impound water fo, 


. irrigating 16,000 acres on the Ango- 


stura Project in South Dakota; ang 
the Boysen Dam and power plant 
on the Big Horn River in central 
Wyoming. Investigations are bej 
completed on eight other Missour 
Basin projects. Funds have bee, 
provided to start construction of ap- 
proximately 320 miles of transmis. 
sion lines to bring power from Fort 
Peck Dam for use of the Corps of 
Engineers in the construction of Garri- 
son Dam on the main stream of the 
Missouri above Bismarck, N.D. 
Notice to proceed has been issued 
for work on a $21,462,505 contract 
for construction of Davis Dam on the 
Colorado River, about 65 miles below 
Boulder Dam. The concrete lining 
of the 13-mile Alva B. Adams Tunnel 
under the Continental Divide has 
been completed, and work will con- 
tinue on other features of the Colo- 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION’S 1946 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


1946 Procray 
(Regular and 
Supplementa 


CONSTRUCTION 
Cost To 
June 30, 1945 


ESTIMATED 
Torar Cost 
(at 1945 prices) 


$ 28,451,800 $ 230,900 $ 1,479.10 
11,520,347 5,242,734 3,494,954 
25,965,000 19,669,240 6,699 4% 
34,486,901 23,069,327 725,20 
29,746,000 36,900 1,663.10 

9,500,000 9,197,650 167 8 
12,062,845 9,956,645 1,274,401 
13,600,000 7,294,200 4,568,216 
11,902,780 5,541,985 3,538.5! 

9,900,000 4,698,728 3,484,435 
10,531,605 7,614,210 1,695.34 

4,483,902 4,380,951 
19,727,661 10,025,540 2,860,000 
19,662,500 14,752,988 2,312,412 
20,945,000 18,227,568 822,432 
11,658,000 6,313,150 1,824 ,30 

7,580,000 4,401,912 1,383,704 

5,621,951 4,168,823 1,260,2 

287 346,292 145,823,451 39,253,72 


7,708,200 2,607 ,000 
4,254,703 


44,179,100 
76,661,900 





384,314,000 159,068,550 37 603,7 
71,581,000 
96,321,370 21,490,363 8,303, 11 
48,319,000 1 70K 
582,839,000 179,880,000 16.749, 00 
1,304,215,370 372,401,816 7,107 
70,161,000 30,446,300 6 $6! tt 
152,000,000 135,937,150 4,047 60 
19,199,340 7,102,261 » 097,07 
6,670,554 659,031 1,199.9 
577,556,776 1,002,100 10,199,30 
9,33 93,372,108 147 7669 


2,417,149,332 693,372,109 
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will cor nleted \nderson Ranch Dam on 
ne Col the South Fork of the Boise River in 
which will be the highest earth- 
in the world; and construc- 
peta tion progress is being made toward 
nletion of the 145-mile Coachella 
| a branch of the All-American 
il in Southern California. 
ther projects could be men- 
to indicate the variety and 
Bureau’s 1946 program. 
78 While major emphasis will be on con- 
n, another important aspect 
+ ts activities will be the continua- 
tior engineering and economic 
i great many other projects 
2, 8¢ which have possibilities for develop- 


20,2 scope of the 


: nt in the future. Some of these 
824 e already been authorized for 
83,764 t Also, by the end of the 


year, the Bureau hopes to 
completed the comprehensive 
integrated programs for 
inated development of 15 major 
basins in the West. 

44,7 Full development of water re- 
sential to the continued 
38 nsion of agriculture and indus- 
y Uy West. Development of 
ose projects to conserve 
ur Western rivers yields 

lung and long-lasting. 
: nese projects open new lands for 
7 m settlement and provide for in- 
reased production of non-surplus- 
ich are needed to sus- 
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ee ee 


towns will be created and existing 
towns will expand, increasing oppor- 
tunities for business and professional 
men, trade and service people. New 
markets will be opened for products 
of other sections of the country. The 
availability of low-cost power will 
encourage the establishment of new 
industry and stimulate development 
of minerals, timber, and other natural 
resources. 

Thus, the work of engineers in 
harnessing our rivers increases na- 
tional wealth by millions of dollars 
annually, promotes economic secur- 
ity, broadens the tax base, stabilizes 
and brings into greater balance the 
economy of the West and, in general, 
helps to provide a higher standard of 
living for the whole nation. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS 

Officials of the Bureau readily con 
cede that the job of carrying out a 
construction program of this magni- 
tude will be no easy task. It will be 


influenced by many factors over 
which the Bureau has little or no 
control—the availability of materials, 


equipment and machinery; the acute 
shortage of housing for administra 
tive and construction employees; and 
the need of the Bureau to increase 
its own staff tremendously. 

We are in immediate need of quali- 
fied engineers and engineering aides. 
More than 1,200 such personnel will 
be required for the Chief Engineer's 
staff in Denver to handle the greatly 
increased load of preparing designs 
and specifications for hundreds of 
engineering structures scheduled to 
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WorK ON ANDERSON RANCH Dam Is ABpout 70°, COMPLETE 


be built on the various projects. 
Particularly needed are civil, elec 
trical, mechanical, hydraulic, archi 
tectural, and structural engineers. 
Those with design experience and 
ability to prepare specifications and 
estimates, rather than field or con- 
struction experience, are especially 
needed at this time. 

Applicants for such positions will 
be judged on the basis of experience 
and training. Written examinations 
will not be required for temporary 
appointments pending establishment 
of Civil Service registers. Salaries 
for engineers range from $2,320 to 
$4,300 per year, and for engineering 
aides from $1,572 to $2,980 per year. 
All appointments are made subject 
to Civil Service regulations, and 
veterans will be given preference 
Inquiries regarding employment 
should be sent to the Chief Personnel 
Officer, Bureau of Reclamation, De 
partment of the Interior, Washington 
25, D.C. 

A great many additional employees 
are also needed in carrying on the 
expanded programs being undertaken 
by the regional offices of the Bureau 
Positions are open for accountants, 
draftsmen, inspectors, timekeepers, 
surveymen, mechanics, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and many other classi 
fications. Persons interested in ap 
plying for such positions should direct 
their inquiries to the Regional Direc 
tors of the Bureau at Boise, Idaho; 
Sacramento, Calif.; Boulder City, 
Nev.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Ama 
rillo, Tex.: Billings, Mont.: or Den 
ver, Colo. 











Construction Procedures at Fontana 
Part II of Symposium on Fontana Spillway 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, TVA, FONTANA Dam N.C. 


NE of the main factors in 
making an accelerated sched- 
ule possible at Fontana Dam 

was the use of diversion tunnels, 
which made it feasible to open up the 
entire construction area at the same 
time for excavation, foundation prepa- 
ration, and concrete placing. One 
of the major considerations in the 
design and location of the diversion 
tunnels was their adaptability to 
other uses after the diversion period. 
As at Boulder Dam, the Fontana 
spillway was located so that a portion 
of the diversion tunnels could be 
utilized as spillway outlets. 


DRIVING OF DIVERSION TUNNELS 


The two diversion tunnels, of 38- 
ft diameter, were driven through the 
east abutment of the dam at the 
elevation of the spillway outlet (Fig. 

As soon as both bores - were 
opened, excavation on the inclined 
shafts proceeded, with one diversion 
tunnel at a time out of service. When 
construction of the dam and its facili- 
ties permitted, the diversion tunnels 
were plugged and the concrete lining 
of the spillway tunnels was completed. 

The rock through which the tun- 
nels were driven was fairly sound 
throughout their entire length. Un- 
weathered rock consists of massive, 
dense, hard quartzite with thin inter- 
bedded layers and partings of rela- 
tively hard black slate or phyllite. 
Near the center of the tunnels, a thick 
50- to 100-ft) zone of slate was en- 
countered. Asmall amount of timber- 


ing -was required at the upstream 
portal of Tunnel No. 2. Over-break- 
age in the tunnels was not excessive. 
In as far as possible, the four tunnel 
headings 


were worked simultane- 





TrucK-MoOUNTED JUMBO 


for Fontana spillway concrete. 


DRILLED 38-Ft DIAMETER OF FACE 


By Oren Reep, M. ASCE 


Y Eevee mats and absorptive 
form liner were both used on forms 
The 
resulting dense surface was required 
because of high velocities in the tunnels 
and outlet structures. Constructive 
suggestions for similar work conclude 
Mr. Reed's article, which he adapted 


from an address before the Tennessee 


Valley Section. This structure on the 
little Tennessee River was completed 
on an unusually tight wartime schedule. 


ously, one crew and set of equipment 
being provided for the upstream 
headings, and a similar organization 
for the downstream headings. Drill- 
ing and loading were carried on in one 
tunnel while mucking was being done 
in the other. The 38-ft-diameter 
bore of each circular tunnel was ex- 
cavated by the full-face method, 
leaving an invert section of about 5 
ft in maximum height to serve as a 
roadway for the hauling equipment. 
Drilling of the tunnel face was done 
from a truck-mounted jumbo. 


BLASTING AND MUCKING 


The 106 holes of the pattern were 
loaded and fired with delays. Each 
round pulled about 14 ft. Muck was 
loaded into diesel-powered trucks by 
a 1'/,-cu yd Northwest shovel, which 
had been adapted for tunnel work by 
fitting it with a short boom. The 
invert segment was removed after 
the tunnels had been holed through, 
drilling being done by jackhammers. 
Tunnel muck was used to build the 
upstream and downstream coffer- 
dams. The west tunnel, or Tunnel 
No. 1, was holed through on June 24, 
and Tunnel No. 2 on August 16, 
1942, about three months after driv- 
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ing started. The cofferdams wer, 
completed so that the river could he 
diverted on September 7. 

The upstream cofferdam was byijt 
to about El. 1335, which was approx; 
mately the elevation of the railroad 
tunnel under the right abutment 9; 
the dam. The diversion tunnels were 
expected to carry more than 50,00 
cu ft per sec before the cofferdam 
would be overtopped. Actually th 
cofferdam was overtopped and flooded 
on December 29, 1942, because oj 
heavy rains. The maximum dis 
charge of the river at that time was 
estimated to be 48,000 cu ft per sec, 
and could have been carried by t 
tunnels without damage if the inlet 
structures had not been clogged }) 
debris—largely logs and brush fr 
the reservoir clearing operati 
The damage caused by the flood 
nominal but the delay that result 
from it was serious because the coffer 
dams had to be rebuilt and much 
and gravel had to be removed fr 
the area. The runoff from 
floods was carried through the diver 
sion tunnels without special incident 

The downstream portion of ea 
diversion tunnel was lined with con 
crete to give a 34-ft circular section t 
serve as a spillway outlet. Each tun 
nel was taken out of service in tun 
by placing stoplogs in the inlet stru 
ture when flow conditions permitted 
The tunnel invert was cleaned up an 
placing of the concrete lining was 
started in August 1943. 


INVERT CONCRETE 


In the concreting program the first 
step was the construction of contin 
uous concrete shelves to serve 4 
rail bases for the invert screed. The 
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ConcRETE EQUIPMENT AND STEEL FORM FOR ARCH ASSEMBLED AT PORTAL 






were smoothed down by float- 
uld be rought to a more exact 
Vacuum mats having the 
3 built eaanes iture were then applied The use of the invert for trucking 
proxi to tl face to extract the free in concrete and materials for subse- 
ilroad " \ vacuum of approximately quent lining work necessitated the 
ent of 95 in. was used for 15 to 20 minutes. placing of about 2 ft of sand to pro- 
S were Upon removal of the mats, the con- tect the concrete. Concrete for the 
90,000 crete was stiff enough to support arch section was shot into place by a 
erdam the weight of a man, as all the free Pressweld pneumatic gun. Consid- 
ly the water had been removed and it was’ erable experimentation on concrete 
looded r the final steel trowel finish. mixes and methods of placing was 
use of It was not possible to pull the done to decrease or eliminate the 
n dis screed along on the invert at a uni- formation, along the lower part of the 
le Was form speed and make an entirely arch form, of air bubbles, which 
er sec, smooth surface. Instead the result- caused a rough surface for a height of 
Vv t 
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cider ing surlace was wavy. There wasa 5 or 6 ft above the invert. This con- 
f ¢ tendency for high points to be left dition was improved somewhat by 
h at the beginning and end of each 29-ft changing the proportions of the mix. 
tion section Low-pressure grouting was performed 
h tt on ; : ‘ in the arch section of the tunnels to 
nt STEEL FORMS FOR ARCH CONCRETE fill the voids between the lining and 
stru [wo 30-ft sections of steel forms the rock. 
nitted been purchased for the placing Where the inclined spillway tunnels 
up an of the arch concrete. After they were join the diversion tunnels, concrete 
ig was used to place the arch concrete at the plugs, 164 ft in length, were con- 
upstream portals of the diversion structed. The plugs are approxi- 
tunnels, they were dismantled and mately 37 ft in diameter and are pro- 
shipped to another project, where vided with tapered shoulders for 
he first they were used by a contractor to line anchorage. Tunnel No. 2 was taken 
contin- a diversion tunnel. When returned out of service in September 1944 for 
rve as to Fontana, these forms were again the placing of the plug, while the plug 
The assembled without regard to the se-- was placed in Tunnel No. 1 immedi- 


















quence of the 5-ft panels, which were 
theoretically interchangeable. Tight 
Spots of rock had been shot off against 
the form to obtain proper clearance. 
The panels had not been match- 
matked so that it was necessary to 
Juggle the panels around to obtain the 
best alinement and fit. The as- 
‘mbly of the 30-ft section was very 
Sul and rigid and a major repair and 
adjusting job was necessary to make 
te forms ready for placing concrete. 
Even then the fit between the sections 


ot the completed arch was far from 
Tiect. 


ately after the final closure on Novem- 
ber 7, 1944. In general, concrete was 
poured in 5-ft lifts, and cooling pipes 
were placed on top of each lift in a 
manner similar to that used in the 
dam. The plugs were cooled and 
grouted to effect a tight seal in the 
tunnels. 


INCLINED SHAFTS 


Excavation of the inclined shafts, 
which connect the open spillway at 
the top of the dam with the horizon- 
tal outlet tunnels, was started as 
soon as the diversion tunnels were 
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in service. These shafts are the same 
size as the diversion tunnels for a 
slope distance of 227 ft from the 
bottom and then gradually change in 
a distance of 175 ft from a circular 
section to a horseshoe section 54 ft in 
diameter. There is a further enlarge- 
ment through the barrel section, at 
the top. 

During the excavating operations 
on the shafts, normal stream flow was 
passed through one diversion tunnel, 
while work was in progress in the 
other. Pilot shafts were used to ex- 
pedite the excavation work. These 
shafts were driven from the bottom 
along the center of each inclined tun- 
nel. Each shaft was 6 ft high by 12 
ft wide and was timbered on one side 
to provide a muck chute. Muck fell 
from the chute into a hopper from 
which it was hauled by truck. The 
shafts were enlarged to full size as 
soon as the pilot tunnels were com- 
pleted. Drilling was done from the 
top, using jackhammers. Muck was 
allowed to drop down the pilot tun- 
nels and pile up at the bottom. It 
was removed at intervals by a small 
shovel and trucks. If the pilot tun- 
nels had been located at or near the 
floor of the shafts, mucking time 
would have been materially reduced 
However, this location would have 
required special care in the aline- 
ment of the pilot tunnels. 

Concrete shelves were not used 
along the invert of the inclined shaft. 
The side invert form was carefully 






SPILLWAY RISER BARRELS WERE POURED 


IN STEEL TRAVELER FORMS 








OvuTLET STRUCTURE FOR SPILLWAY TUNNEL 


alined and leveled and made strong 
enough to carry the Blaw-Knox steel 
invert form. Absorptive form lining 
was used on the invert. Invert and 
arch sections in the shafts were made 
19 ft long. Concrete for the inclined 
shafts was supplied from a high-level 
trestle, thence lowered to the form 
in a carriage hopper, and chuted or 
shot into place. The arch forms were 
lined with absorptive form liner for 
a distance of 8 ft above the invert. 
Above the normal 34-ft-diameter 
section of the shaft, wooden panels, 
supported by the steel form, were 
used to form the expanding section 
of each shaft 

Air bubbles along the face of the 
forms were practically eliminated tn 
the shafts by the use of the absorptive 
form liner. Except for a slight devia- 
tion at construction joints between 
invert sections, both the invert and 
the arch concrete of the shaft were in 
good alinement. Grouting was also 
done along the arches of the inclined 
shafts. 


JOB-FABRICATED FORM TRAVELER 


Elevation of good rock had been 
accurately determined by core drill- 
ing, and the surface near the spillway 
was roughed out with a shovel to the 
indicated level. Widening of the 
shafts for the entrance barrel was 
then done without difficulty. <A 
heavy steel traveler was fabricated 
on the job to carry wooden panels for 
the inclined portion of the barrels. 
Wooden-panel cantilever forms were 
used for the vertical walls of the bar- 
rels. Concrete was placed by the 
crane on the spillway trestle. The 
concrete of the barrels was held to 
good alinement and presents a very 
good appearance. 

The elbow between the inclined 
shaft and the horizontal tunnel was 
designed to be built on a radius of 
100 ft. Secreeds for the two lower 
sections of invert were carefully set 
and braced. Concrete was pumped 
into the form, screeded off, and 
treated by the vacuum process before 
the final troweling. Next the upper 
two sections of invert were formed, 
using curved wooden panels, which 
were lined with absorptive liner ma- 


terial and supported by the steel in- 
vert forms. The arch was formed by 
means of wooden panels supported 
on the Blaw-Knox traveler. Absorp- 
tive form liners were used on the arch 
form for a height of about 8 ft above 
the invert. 

The last items of the spillway to be 
constructed were the concrete outlet 
structures, or buckets. Final cleanup 
at the outlets of the tunnels required 
considerable hand labor, particularly 
for the cutoff trenches at the efids and 
sides of the structures. While con- 
crete was being placed in the cutoff 
trenches, a small invert section was 
poured. The remainder of the con- 
crete was placed under and around a 
form, which was built on the carpen- 
ter-shop platform. These forms re- 
quired very careful work, similar to 
that for a power-house draft-tube 
form. 

Forms were carefully alined and 
braced. Vacuum mats were applied 
to the surface of these bucket forms, 
which made it possible to remove 
the free water near the surface to 
give a dense, hard concrete, which 
could withstand the high velocities 
and abrasive effect of the discharging 
stream. During the concreting opera- 
tions, 1t was found necessary to sup- 
plement the vacuum pump by si- 
phons, which were operated by high- 
pressure jets. 


TUNNEL ROUGHNESS CORRECTED 


In the early spring of 1945 the 
tunnels were inspected to determine 
whether the lining would meet the 
roughness standards established by 
tests of cavitation in the Authority's 
Hydraulic Laboratory. Results 
showed that considerable corrective 
treatment was necessary, especially 
for the horizontal sections. In a few 
places it was necessary to chip out 
defective concrete. This was re- 
moved carefully, leaving clean edges 
and dovetailed recesses. Concrete 
was carefully tamped back in the 
recesses, using a very dry mix. Deep 
cuts in the surface, caused by air tools 
or tractor track scars, were treated 
ina similar manner. High and wavy 
areas were bushhammered and 
ground down to equal or better the 
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required criterion of roughness, The 
corrective treatment was done yer, 
carefully on the invert and was ca 
ried up a short distance above th 
springing line of the tunnel. 

It was necessary to provide good 
protection for the slopes of the tajj. 
race channel because of the high 
velocities and waves that will occy; 
when the spillway is discharging, 4 
concrete toe wall was built at the 
bottom of the heavy rock riprap, (p 
the right bank, which will be in the 
direct line of flow from the tunnels, , 


large proportion of heavy rock was “4 
used, individual pieces weighing as nhl 
much as 8 to 12 tons. Smaller rock 5 , 
was used between the large pieces er 
Outside the area directly in front oj bee the 
the spillway tunnels, the larger stones Th 
varied from 2 to 5 tons in weight ws , 
LESSONS LEARNED a 
From experience during the con a 
struction of the main spillway tun aaliedl 
nels, and from observations mad nd 
during and after the performance anert 
test on June 16, 1945, the writer has atten 
drawn the following conclusions mati 
1. Design of the Fontana spillway porn 
structures, although appearing to be ment ( 
very involved at certain points, par NEERD 
ticularly at the upper barrels and Shor 
outlet structures, did not present in Direct 
surmountable construction difficul rew u 
ties. Const 
2. The screed, which was used ction 
for the horizontal invert sections ASCE. 
should have been heavier and more to the 
care should have been observed in its approv 
use. amend 
3. It is necessary to use a heav) maiorit 
arch form (as was used at Fontana membe 
but special care must be taken to keey Employ 
the sections in proper condition and ailed 
alinement. The pieces of the traveler Commi 
should be matchmarked when it 1 blanks | 
first assembled so that a good fit car tion to 
be obtained at subsequent reassem member 
blies. member 
4. Absorptive form liner should g men 
be used on the lower portion of a steel An « 
arch form to prevent the formation Souther 
air bubbles. gineerir 
5. Construction of the elbow an March 
plug should always be separate oper anous 
tions. When a plug is being place: among | 
the primary objective is to get it" the g 
place as quickly as possible, wit were ny 
extreme accuracy of alimement a0 M4 th 
grade is of special importance tor Ui cers 
elbow. cers wi 
6. The hard, dense, concrete sul Sterling 
face produced by the vacuum qe on. By 
ment is important for durability, 0 came ch 


it is probable that good untreated 


concrete would be satisiactor) 7 Weasurer 
withstand the high velocities 0! hs M4 th 
discharging stream if special care Wo" Spent a ; 

Me a Set 


paid to grades and alinement 





5. The 
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> high Cua 
Occur 
ng. A HE history of the Southern 
at the California Professional Engi- 
p. On neering Association, a collec- 
in the ve bargaining group, dates back to a 
nels, a eeting held in November 1943. At 
ok was that time a group of engineers as- 
Ming as nbled to discuss the report of the 
er rock ASCE Committee on Employment 
pieces Conditions, which had been approved 
ront of by the Board of Direction at Atlanta, 
’ stones Ga. on October 11, 1943. This re- 
it sort recognized the danger that pro- 
essional engineering employees would 
e included in heterogeneous bargain- 
le con- ng units composed largely of sub- 
iy tun orofessional and non-professional per- 
| made sons. A remedy was suggested in the 
rmanice report. It recommended that Local 
iter has Sections of the Society amend their 
Ss: constitutions to permit their members 
pillway to establish Committees on Employ- 
ig to be ment Conditions. (See Crvit ENGI- 
ts, par veerING, November 1943, page 552). 
‘ls and Shortly thereafter the Board of 
sent in Directors of the Los Angeles Section 
difficul drew up an amendment of the Section 
Constitution in conformity with the 
iS used action of the Board of Direction, 
ections, ASCE, and submitted the amendment 
d more to the membership of the Section for 
od in its approval by letter ballot. The 
amendment was carried by a 95% 
a heavy majority. After appointment of the 
ontana members of the new Committee on 
to keey Empl ment Conditions, notices were 
ion and ween telling of the formation of the 
traveler mmittee and carrying application 
en it 18 ban iks for membership in an associa- 
1 fit can tion to be organized. About 100 
eassem mem me rs of the Section and 50 non- 
mem! bers returned the blanks request- 
should ing m ; membership. 
f a steel An organization meeting of the 
ation 0! Southern California Professional En- 
gineering Association was held on 
ow an! HM March 3, 1944. At this meeting 
te opera vanous matters were discussed, 
; places among them the aims and activities 
get itm of the | group, and permanent officers 
e, wilt were nominated. On March 28, 
ent an’ ‘4, the ballots for the permanent 
e tor Un ‘cers were counted and three of- 
ficers were elected—Cato G. Cahill, 
rete sur Sterling S. Green, and, William Simp- 
m treat: son. By agreement, Mr. Green be- 
lity, but tame chairman, Mr. Simpson vice- 
ntreated chairman, and Mr. Cahill secretary- 
‘tory ° Weasurer, During the remainder of 
vow he ‘S44, the officers of the Association 
“are wert ae a great many hours in prepar- 
MA a S€t of 


Rules and Regulations,”’ 


By Sterunc S. Green, M. ASCE 


revised membership application 
forms, and a prospectus; and in de- 
ciding matters of policy and procedure 
for the group. 


UNITS ORGANIZED 


A number of members of the As- 
sociation, employed at the Southern 
California Gas Company and at the 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Santa 
Monica plant, organized “‘units’’ for 
the purpose of bargaining with their 
employers on matters of salaries and 
working conditions. A request of 
the Southern California Professional 
Engineering Association directed to 
the management of the Southern 
California Gas Company to discuss 
salaries, hours, and working condi- 
tions of their professional engineering 
employees was refused. As a result, 
on March 27, 1945, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Employment Con- 
ditions of the Association filed a “‘Pe- 
tition for Certification of Representa- 
tives’ with the Regional Director of 
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| [DETER MINATION of the 

job classifications to be in- 
| cluded in a bargaining unit was 
discussed at great length in the 
negotiations between the Southern 
California Professional Engi- 
neering Association and the 
Southern California Gas Com- 
pany. A detailed account of | 
significant considerations brought 
out in these hearings was the sub- 
ject of an article by Col. William 
| ‘N. Carey in the March issue 
(page 130), entitled ‘‘Collective 
Bargaining by Engineers in Los 
Angeles, Calif.” 











the 21st Region of the National Labor 
Relations Board in Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Regional Director assigned 
the case to a Field Examiner and 
scheduled a conference for April 10, 
1945, between the representatives of 
the Gas Company and the Southern 
California Professional Engineering 
Association, and with the Utility 
Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) represented. At that meeting 
the CIO asserted an interest in the 
technical employees of the Company. 

An attempt was made to define 
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Professional Engineers in Southern California 
Form Bargaining Units 


‘AN, COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT ConpITIONS, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


the scope of a unit and this was found 
to be impossible on the basis of the 
available information in regard to the 
supervisory and professional charac- 
ter of the work of the technical em- 
ployees. The Company agreed to 
furnish additional information in re- 
gard to the exact amount of responsi- 
bility of the various engineering em- 
ployees. 


SCOPE OF UNIT DISPUTED 


No objection was raised against the 
principle that confidential employees 
to whom “personnel supervision” 
had been delegated were ineligible for 
membership in a collective bargain- 
ing unit, but the Southern California 
Professional Engineering Association 
differed with the Company in the 
specific application of the principles 
to individual cases. The Southern 
California Professional Engineering 
Association also differed sharply with 
the Utility Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO) with respect to the 
classifications to be included in the 
unit, the position of the Southern 
California Professional Engineering 
Association being that the classifica- 
tions included should be only those 
in which the personnel performed 
work of a professional level, as set 
forth in the definition of a professional 
engineering employee adopted by the 
Board of Direction of the Society on 
October 11, 1943. 

It soon became apparent that a dis- 
pute affecting commerce existed be- 
tween the Company and the two or- 
ganizations and that the Regional 
Office had exhausted its resources in 
attempting to settle the dispute. 
Consequently, the Regional Director 
assigned a Trial Examiner to conduct 
a formal hearing to develop the evi- 
dence required for the National Labor 
Relations Board to make a decision 
as to the appropriate unit for collec- 
tive bargaining and if possible to de- 
termine the bargaining agent. 

The first brief hearing convinced 
the Association that legal counsel 
was highly desirable in the maneuver- 
ings for position. Therefore, before 
the hearing was reconvened, an at- 
torney was retained to represent the 
Association. Engineering employees 
normally are unfamiliar with the rules 
of procedure in pleading cases before 
a court, and although this fact is 
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taken into account by the Trial Ex- 
aminer, there is no doubt that the 
proceedings are delayed by’ the in- 
experience of the amateur in making 
up his mind as to what to do in regard 
to motions, objections, stipulations, 
and the order of introduction of testi- 
mony. A complete faith in the jus- 
tice of one’s cause is not an adequate 
defense against the legal devices of an 
experienced labor union lawyer. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


During the course of the formal 
hearing, the Utility Workers Union 
directed its efforts to proving that the 
various laboratory classifications 
worked under similar conditions, as 
did the various employees in the de- 
sign engineering department, and 
that the appropriate unit must be 
one in which all the employees work- 
ing side by side would be included. 
This stand of course neglects the con- 
tention of the Association that the 
community of interest is based upon 
the degree of professional responsi- 
bility that the individual has, and 
not upon his working in close proxim- 
ity to another group of employees. 
The position of the Company was 
that it could not favor one organiza- 
tion over another but that from an 
administrative standpoint it preferred 
to deal with only one rather than with 
a number of unions representing its 
employees. Also, the Company suc- 
cessfully contended that many of its 
engineers were confidential employees 
in that they had access to records 
that had a direct bearing upon 
whether the Company could or could 
not make a profit. 

On January 17, 1946, the National 
Labor Relations Board handed down 
a “Decision and Direction of Elec- 
tion’ setting forth the scope of the 
appropriate unit and ordering that 
an election be held to determine the 
exclusive bargaining agent for the 
unit, the election to be held within 
thirty days from the date of the de- 
cision. The appropriate unit con- 
tained a scant majority of profes- 
sional engineering employees in the 
classifications requested by the As- 
sociation but barring 31 individuals 
on the basis of personnel supervision, 
that is, substantial authority with 
respect to hiring, firing, or preparing 
personnel ratings for other members 
of the unit. The unit also included a 
total of 85 draftsmen and laboratory 
assistants, some of whom were eligible 
for membership in the Association on 
the basis of personal qualifications 
but whose work was generally sub- 
professional as regards responsibility. 

Apparently, the usual organizing 
methods of unions are not effective 
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on professional and technical em- 
ployees, as the Association was se- 
lected over the Utility Workers Union 
by a margin of 105 to 38. Thirteen 
employees voted against any collec- 
tive bargaining agent, a surprisingly 
small number in a total of 171 eligible 
to vote. 

In the period since the election 
notices were posted the agreement be- 
tween the Company and the Associa- 
tion has been approved. This agree- 
ment, a 57-page printed document, 
covers scope, recognition, salary pol- 
icy, payroll classifications, employ- 
ment and discharge ‘conditions, sen- 
iority, working hours, overtime, holi- 
days, vacation and sickness allow- 
ances, safety, termination wages, 
grievances procedure and arbitra- 
tion, no strike or lock-out, and effec- 
tive date and term. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CASES 


At the Douglas Aircraft Company a 
quite different situation prevailed 
in regard to the formation of a unit. 
Most of the Association members at 
the Douglas Santa Monica plant were 
employed in the Strength and Weight 
Section, with only a scattering of 
members in the other engineering 
groups. On April 4, 1945, a letter 
was addressed to the Douglas Air- 
craft Company requesting a confer- 
ence to discuss the representation of 
professional engineers at the Santa 
Monica plant. On April 9, the Com- 
pany replied, stating that the pro- 
posed unit was inappropriate and 
suggesting that the Association in- 
stitute proceedings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Ac- 
cordingly, a petition for certification 
of representative for a unit was filed 
on April 17, 1945. 

On June 5 the Association and the 
Company signed an agreement for a 
consent election to determine whether 
or not the employees wished to be 
represented by the Association. The 
election was held on June 15, 1945, 
among the 330 eligible employees. 
They voted 203 to 83 in favor of 
representation by the Association. 

As soon as the results of the elec- 
tion were received, similar proceed- 
ings were begun at the El Segundo 
plant of the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany. These negotiations resulted 
in an election on August 31, at which 
233 were eligible to vote, and at which 
the Association was selected as repre- 
sentative by a vote of 153 to 19. 

The Association requested, on No- 
vember 20, 1945, a series of confer- 
ences with the Company, and the 
Company agreed to start them on De- 
cember 4, with representatives from 
the El Segundo unit. At the first 
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meeting it was decided to include the 
Santa Monica unit in the remap; 

discussions. To avoid waste of time, 
the Association’s proposals were sent 


study by the Company, with a tf. 
quest for comments and counter pro- 
als. On account of the press of 
business caused by negotiations of 
contracts with other labor organizg. 
tions, the Company was unable t) 
proceed with the conferences yntj 
February 8, 1946, at which time , | 
series of discussions began which 
settled the matters of contract pro- 
visions and salary adjustments. The 
actual signing of the contract was 
postponed until March 2], as the 
Company was unwilling to sign any 
contracts until an agreement with the 
International Association of Machin. 
ists (AFL) was completed. 
_ Early in 1945, a group of proies. 
sional engineering employees at the 
Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power met together to discuss 
organizing a unit of the Southem 
California Professional Engineering 
Association in the Department. The 
consistent stand of the Board of 
Water and Power Commissioners has 
been that it will not recognize any 
organization as the exclusive bargain. 


ing agent for groups of its employees bury 

but that it will consult with the repre- sible 
sentatives of such groups in matters tunne 
of employee relations. Accordingly ing be 
on March 7, 1945, eighteen members 1, the 
of the Association met, approved a separ 
constitution, and elected officers for lor ste 
a one-year term. The management the be 
of the Department was notified that cellar. 
the Association represented the pro- locatec 
fessional classifications of engineering moved 
employees and that arrangements eS 
had been made for the Association to tunnel 
be represented at the various discus and th 
sions of rules covering the working Hm “eu 
conditions of employees. yi 
e 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY were y 

In November 1945, the Interns mately 
tional Federation of Technical Engi i Pad 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen Mm 43 f 
Union (AFL) started organizing the pit exe: 
engineering employees of the Pa cated ti 
Electric Railway Company in ls opr 
Angeles. Several of the professional .. the 
engineering employees, fearing that a, 
they would be included in the ut . ri 
if one were organized, made inquins Hag raed. 
as to the possibility of organizing am, "tn 
unit of the Southern California Pre 4, a 
fessional Engineering Associatio® oo 
Assistance was given to these elgr be ft vac 
neering employees by the Associatio% vd S 
and in a very short time a maj") Ma und 
of the professional employees ™ the ——— 


Company’s employment had become 
members of the Association ™ 
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N 0, ¢ 
sked for recognition of their organi- 
ration as the bargaining representa- 
tive of all the professional engineering 
employees of the Company. 

Upon notification, the IFTEA and 
NU declared an interest in represent- 
ng this group and they were given 
thirty days by the management to 
jevelop their case. At the end of 
this period no substantial interest 
could be proved so their case was 
iosed by the Company. In view of 
this expression of interest, however, 
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time a ‘he Company declined to recognize 
Which the Association as the bargaining 
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to the National Mediation Board for 
the services of a mediator to help deter- 
mine the scope of the appropriate 
bargaining unit and the bargaining 
representative under the provisions 
of the National Railway Labor Act. 
In many respects the progress of 
the Association has been slow, as is 
often the case when men have to 
think in terms with which they are 
not familiar. Policies that were de- 
veloped in terms of a defense against 
unionization had to be quickly recast 
in terms of a labor organization that 
was consistent with the philosophy of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


a Variety of Engineering Problems 
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An organization for defensive pur- 
poses alone has no standing before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Ideas as to what constitutes an ap- 
propriate bargaining unit have had 
to be revised in terms of functions 
rather than in terms of educational 
or experience requirements or pro- 
fessional attitudes toward one’s oc- 
cupation. Not all of these per- 
plexing problems have been solved 
satisfactorily but it has been demon- 
strated that engineers do have the 
ability to produce workable solutions 
to many of these problems when they 
set out in earnest to do so. 
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f Water 4 $ 4 “ ’ 
sss Underpinning Interior Columns to Permit Tunnel Construction 
yineening By Avsert G. DiGracinTo, Assoc. M. ASCE 
ap Senror Encrneer, SpeNceR, WHITE AND Prentis, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
oe NDERPINNING _ the interior Columns A and D (Fig 1) were needle beams, load was applied by 
bersia- columns of a section of the As- underpinned simultaneously, after the hydraulic jacks until the columns 
mployees bury Park Press Building made pos- which the shoring was set up at the were raised about '/s in. In this 
he repre. sible the construction of a service other two columns, B and C, so that process the needle beams were given 
mothers tunnel required to connect two exist- they could be worked on at the same _ the deflection necessary to carry the 
cordingly ing basements. As indicated in Fig. time. While the underpinning was load, and the soil under the plank 
enenhen \, the basement of the pressroom was being installed, two 18-in. needle mats was stressed. 
proved 4 separated from the area to be utilized beams 20 ft long supported the column Movement of the columns was 
cers for for storing newsprint by a section of through two jacks reacting against carefully checked by means of a level 
agement the building 45 ft in length, with no brackets welded to the sides of the _ set up to observe marks made previ- 
‘fed that cellar. Business offices, which were columns. Ends of the two needle ously on the columns. As soon as 
the pro- located on the ground floor, were beams rested on timber mats. To the load had been picked up, the 
gineering moved to another section of the prem- prevent settlement of the columns collars on the screw jacks were 
ngement ses to permit construction of the when the load was transferred to the tightened so that the hydraulic pres- 
ciation t tunnel. Occupancy of the second : sure no longer was needed to main- 
a dace? and third floors continued without 1 7 tain the loads. The jacks remained 
working interruption throughout the construc- ® 5 in place throughout the entire under- 
| ' tion period. => = 3 pinning period. The columns were 
The four interior columns, which observed daily, and from time to 
WAY were underpinned, carried approxi- = : time, when a slight settlement was 
- Interna: mately 40 tons each and rested on : ae ee a observed, they were raised by means 
ical Engi spread footings 4 ft by 4 ft in area, @ j! __--4--==== of the hydraulic jacks. The range 
Jraftsmet and 3 ft 6 in. below the floor. A test 5 3 of movement was '/s in., and the 
nizing the pit excavated in the building indi- « : work was done without damage to 
he Pacilic cated that ground water would be £ salah Under-Pinning = ; the structure supported by the 
y in Lose “ountered 9 ft below the floor and = 4 eee tees columns. 
-ofessiondl tat the fine beach sand present at ‘: Sar After the column loads had been 
sring that the site would stand up at a consider- t transferred to the needle beams, the 
1 the unt able slope. Character of the material PLAN task of digging pits for the under- 











made possible a simple underpinning 
usisung of concrete piers 3 ft 6 int. 
. 6 : in plan, carried 10 ft below the 
Hoor level] 


e inquines 
gamizing 4 
ormia Pro- 


sociation. ap sate Che original spread foot- 
these engr Pv, waded the soil to 2.5 tons per 
ssociatiol, “J mace the concrete placed for 
a majority , Underpinning weighed 10 tons, 


t r 
Me new 4 


area of 


2 by 6-ft pier, with an 
+ | {t, induced a load of 
~* tons per sq ft on the soil. 


ation 3 
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om g ar Footing 
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6'4" i 
: | Led & \Under-Pinning 
316" x6!0" 
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Fic. 1. PRESS 


pinning went forward. Before any 
digging was done under the concrete 
footings, two brackets (fabricated by 
welding a cross member and heels 
to 6-in. I-beams) were installed to 
carry the existing concrete spread 
footing, for there were no anchor 
bolts in the footings. These brackets 
were supported by the same needle 
beams that carried the columns. 
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Steel wedges driven between the 
cross members of the brackets and the 
needle beams held the old concrete 
footing snuggly to the base plate of 
the columns. 

The last foot of the pit had to be 
excavated below ground-water level 
and thus imposed a bit of a problem 
since the horizontal sheeting used is 
difficult to place in a water-bearing 
foundation without loss of ground. 
In this case the problem was solved 
by excavating a shallow sump in the 
center of the pit and removing the 
water with a 3-in. Mud Hog pump. 
The sand drained very nicely, per 
mitting the remaining sheeting to be 
placed without loss of ground. 

As soon as a pit had been excavated 
to grade, it was filled with 3,000-Ib 
concrete to a point 2 in. below the old 





CoLUMNS AND FooTincs SUPPORTED ON 
NEEDLE BEAMS DuRING UNDERPINNING 



















Vou. 16, No, 
footings. After a lapse of about 9, 
hours, the space between the new coy, 
crete and the old footing was packed 
with a moist mixture of sand and - 
ment. The dry mortar was rammed 
into the 2-in. space to make . 
very tight connection between the oj; 
and the new concrete. This dry. 
pack was allowed to set abou D4 
hours before the shoring system wa: 
removed and the load transmitted ; 
the new underpinning pier. 

The underpinning was designed ang 
installed by Spencer, White ang 
Prentis, Inc., for whom the write 
was in charge. Tom Day was super 
intendent for Ehret-Day, genera) 
contractors on the job. Josep) 
Weaver was general superintenden: 
for the firm of Spencer, White an) 
Prentis, Inc. 
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Spiral Deflection Angles 


To tHe Eprror: Now that spiral 
curvesare being used extensively, anything 
that tends to simplify the necessary cal- 
culations is very desirable. Ordinarily, 
calculating spiral deflection angles in 
volves considerable mathematical manip- 
ulation, especially if odd chord lengths 
are required. Tables of deflection angles 
have been prepared for divisions of the 
length of the spiral into 10 and 20 chords 
and are published in a great many hand- 
books. The use of these tables facilitates 
the laying out of spiral curves where the 
conditions fit. But when it is desirable 
to locate points not in agreement with 
the even divisions of 10 or 20, then the 
necessary calculations require consider 
able work and are somewhat involved. 

The slide-rule method is very simple 
and fast, and practically eliminates the 
chance of error. The application of this 
method is as follows: To find the de 
flection angle required, set the indicator 
on the total spiral deflection angle, in 
minutes, on Scale A of the slide rule, 
and opposite this set the length of the 
spiral in feet on Scale C. Move the in- 
dicator along Scale C to the distance re 
quired, then read the deflection angle on 
Seale A. 

Where the total spiral deflection angle 
does not exceed 3 deg 20 min (200 min), 
the deflections can be read to 1 min of 
arc on an ordinary 10-in. slide rule. 

Burton G. Dwyre, M. ASCE 
Construction Engineer, New 
Mexico State Highway Dept. 

Santa Fe, N. Mes 


Discrepancies in Metric 
System 


To tHe Eprror: Adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures 
is again being urged. This method was 
weighed carefully by the English people 
in 1855, and rejected on the ground that 
it was not as efficient as the system then 
in use. The British system has since 
been improved by dropping tower weight 
and stone weight, adopting our decimal 
series of pound weights, and adding the 
imperial gallon (the volume of 10 lb of 
water). 

The proposal was investigated by 
leading American manufacturers in the 
eighteen nineties and rejected. The 
respective merits of the two sys- 
tems were listed by George W. Colles 
in Vol. 18 of the Transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical En 
gineers. Since our system has since im- 
proved, while the metric system is un- 
changeable, I see no reason for thinking 
that a new investigation would produce a 
different conclusion. 

The old belief that the foot was merely 
the length of some English king's foot 
was exploded by Edward Nicholson, in 
his Men and Measures, which was pub- 
lished in 1912. He showed that our 
foot, inch, and ounce were all traceable 
to Roman measures, in turn derived from 
the cubit of antiquity. The fathom and 
cable length are also based on the cubit, 
while the sailor's knot derives from the 
cable length. 

The 360° division of the circle was a 
Babylonian concept. They first divided 
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it into the six natural radius-chord divi 
sions, then broke these parts into si- 
tieths, 60 being a ‘“‘sacred’’ number ix 
their religion. But the 30° and | 
factors of 60° were the basic divisions 
not the 10° factors, as it appears to be in 
decimal notation. 

The division of the year into 12 parts 





was made very early in history, and the 
dozen has existed ever since trade began whic 
Makers of sun-dials found it convenient ignificar 


to divide the morning shadow into 6 parts, 
the Greek ‘“‘hora’’ from which comes ou 
12-part clock face and 24-hour day 

This use of 6 and 12 as factors takes os 





new significance in the light of a state. sore 
ment by a University of Minnesota pro her thr 
fessor working in mathematical research Standa 
to the effect that the Roman secret trade led a 
guild commercial accountant employed € eartl 
colored stones (calc) in doing his work, ade an 
and that there were twelve of each color e chief 
If this is true, the Romans then actually er, lies 
knew the secret of place value, and hads hey prov 
more completely integrated system iry-goos 
numbering, coinage, weights, and mea € seldom 
ures than is the modern decimal 5* S practi 
tem. Their number base 12 was a factor eter an 
of their circular measure and time sy> pular, a 
tems, which is not true of 10 in the Ject- atory, or} 
mal system. ~~ tion 
Apparently we have been the usc a of we 
scious heirs to a part of the units of @® Many o} 
system, without inheriting the number accep 
base which integrated them. Before ¥° area 
decide to discard them in favor of Ueggpnsvian p 
metric units, we should make a thor ar - — 
wa ine | 


study of the obstacles in the vs 
adopting the number base. It 0m © 
adopting base 12 that w 
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bout 24 complete egration, which the advo- 
NeW Con. cates of t metric system praise so 
: packed bichly, but do not have. Study along 
L and ce. vhis line is being carried on all over this 
rammed country and England by the Duodecimal 
make 4 society of America, 20 Carlton Place, 
n the old syaten Island 4, N.Y. This’group wel- 
his dry mes inquiries, Carries on a forum dis- 
bout 24 ». and can furnish a bibliography. 
tem was pau. VAN BuskirK, M. ASCE 
nitted t iM 
gned and . os e 
ite an ME \Metric Units Sometimes 
— an Impediment 
as Super 

general fo tue Eprror: Many of the letters 

Joseph recently appearing in CrviL ENGINEERING 
ntendent {ail to distinguish the metric from the 
hite and ecmal system, of which it is only one 

veces. All must agree that, as long as 

»r counting is based on 10, a decimal 

—_— <ystem of weights and measures is the best 
ind available. However, such a system 

need not be hampered by the impediments 

‘cyrrent metric units, several of which 

either too large or too small.”’ 

[his is not to pretend that even the 

— lecimal system is ideal, because 10 can 

¢ halved only once, whereas our natural 
hord divi raving is to halve, and then halve, and 
| Into six- hen halve again. This tendency is illus- 
wumber in rated by the catalogs of French steei 
and 15° where fractional dimensions ap- 
divisions ear, for example, as 10'/, millimeters, 

rs to beim ather than as 10.25. 

Inconsistencies like this could be re- 

o 12 parts luced by the adoption of an octad sys- 
y, and the em of numeration (based on § instead of 
ade began which would be perfect where three 
convenient ignificant digits are required under our 
ito 6 parts, resent system. But that must remain an 


idescent dream, unless perchance we 
hould lose both of our thumbs. In Wales 
he primitive base was 15, presumably 
ponsored by Druids who must have had 
ither three hands, or else only one foot. 


comes our 
lay 

rs takes 00 
of a state- 


esota pro- 
1] research Standard metric units cannot be de- 
ecret trade ended as being related to the size of 
employed he earth, because Napoleon's scientists 
his work, nade an error in computing the relation. 
each color. he chief drawback to these units, how- 
»n actually ver, les in the awkward magnitudes 


hey prov ide 


dry 


Unless one happens to be 
goods clerk, or an Olympic sprinter, 
seldom senses the length of a meter. 
S practical measures, only the milli- 


and had 
system 


~ 


and meas 
cimal s¥* 


ras a factof eter and the powered centimeter are 
| time sv pular, and these mostly in office, labo- 
n the decr atory, or high-precision plants. A similar 


‘inction applies to the gram as a basic 
nit of weight. 

Many of the metric units are not gener- 
Y accepted by field and factory work- 
‘i nominally metric countries. Scan- 


'an peasants still substitute a native 


the uncot 
nits ol 


vor 0 

1 thor ugd lor the kilon eter. Around the year 
he wa ), the Writer spent considerable time 
t is onlt ‘ Mexico, where he had a chance to 


ser ey . " 
“rve the metric system in operation. 
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Blueprints were prepared in terms of the 
meter, but when they reached the shop, 
Aztec and Spanish mechanics set their 
tools to equivalent ‘‘ pulgadas”’ (about one 
inch). The centimeter was too small for 
suitable subdivision, while the decimeter 
was unknown. Of course the smallest 
subdivision on scale or tape should be 
exactly the smallest standard measure- 
ment expected for the use in question. 

Several correspondents have mentioned 
the danger of metric quanitities being 
miswritten or misread, because their value 
depends upon the correct placing of one 
little dot: Chances for misinterpretation 
are enhanced by the practice, in some 
metric tables, of marking the decimal 
point by a comma instead of a period. 

A fair conclusion is that the optimum 
practical system (or systems) of weights 
and measures should be necessarily based 
on 10, but implemented with units that 
reflect the inherent perception and use of 
common objects more closely than do cur- 
rent metric units. This is done in the 
United States monetary system. Why 
can't it be extended to other fields? 
Leave the French metric system to high- 
precision people, if they like its units, but 
let engineers use such other units as are 
suited to the broader needs of industry. 

F. T. LLEWELLYN, M. ASCE 
Baton Rouge, La. 





Fluid Mechanics in Engi- 
neering Curricula 


To THE Eprror: Although there can 
be little disagreement with Professor 
Thomas on the importance of hydraulics 
to the civil engineer, the writer cannot 
agree with some of the conclusions he 
reaches in his article in the March issue. 

Discussions of “‘hydraulics” vs. ‘‘fluid 
mechanics” are seldom clear or conclusive 
because the terms have never been clearly 
defined. Judging from Professor Thomas’ 
interpretation of the terms and from the 
results of a recent Society committee re- 
port, the average civil engineer thinks of 
“hydraulics” as applicable to water and 
‘fluid mechanics” to ‘‘gases and liquids 
other than water.’’ This is scarcely the 
main point of distinction between the 
two terms—the essential characteristic of 
modern fluid mechanics is not so much a 
matter of content as of approach. Like 
other basic courses in mechanics, it 
stresses fundamental principles and analy- 
sis rather than final engineering solutions; 
like these (as Professor Thomas rightly 
points out), it must be followed in the 
various curricula by courses that stress 
engineering application and design. 

The reference to the transplanting of 
“ideas and methods lifted bodily 
from aeromechanics and other sciences 

among the customary subjects of 
traditional hydraulics’ seems to the 
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writer to be a statement of a widely held 
misconception. Textbooks in the field 
do not give that impression, nor do they 
seem to place undue emphasis on these 
features. On the contrary, there appears 
to be a definite effort to extract and em- 
phasize the principles which have wide 
application. Sometimes problems may 
not be directly useful to the civil engi- 
neer, while the principles behind them are 
absolutely necessary to a real under- 
standing of fluid motion. Furthermore, 
as principles, they may be applicable to 
many fields. Thus mastery of these com- 
mon basic principles should be the main 
objective of first courses in fluid mechan- 
ics; with principles really mastered, the 
applications will take care of themselves. 

It seems unjust to blame courses in 
fluid mechanics for the fact that some 
graduates cannot solve simple pipe flow 
problems. The writer is confident that 
practically all fluid mechanics courses 
contain an adequate treatment of pipe 
flow, and is not aware of any first course 
in fluid mechanics that sacrifices coverage 
of pipe and open channel flow to ‘‘wind 
tunnel theory.’’ Fluid mechanics courses 
do not and should not stress the various 
nomograms, tables, diagrams which may 
be used to get quick answers—this might 
be one of the functions of the later courses. 

The writer sees Professor Thomas’ 
skepticism on the subject of first courses 
in fluid mechanics as essentially a plea for 
early specialization at the expense of time 
spent on fundamentals. Such a step 
would tend to reverse the discernible 
and healthy trend of engineering educa- 
tion away from specialization. It over- 
looks the fact that the successful and 
versatile engineer is usually the one who 
has a broad understanding of fundamen- 
tals. It also appears to ignore the fact 
that an undergraduate trained in a given 
field frequently cannot secure a position 
in that field and thus must have a sound 
grasp of fundamentals to fall back on 
Carried to its logical extreme, early 
specialization would ultimately result in 
separate first courses in hydraulics or 
fluid mechanics in the departments of 
civil, aeronautical, mechanical, and chem- 
ical engineering, and all students would 
study the applications of principles to 
their own problems but have little inkling 
of the tremendous scope of the subject. 

A two-term course in statics and dy- 
namics is usually given to all engineering 
students, presumably on the assumption 
that there will be plenty of opportunity 
to apply the principles later. Fluid 
mechanics occupies an analogous position ; 
it is inconceivable that there are not 
enough principles of common interest 
in it for a one-term first course. 

Joun K. VENNARD, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Assoc. Prof. of Fluid Mechanics, 
New York University 

New York, N.Y. 









































































SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


Official and Semi-Offiicial 
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As We Recall the Philadelphia Meeting— 








First on the list of things to be done is For some it was a bit difficult to recognize _ to be borne by the mine operators Drede. enfficiel 
that letter of appreciation to Francis _ the “steak an inch and a half thick,” but ing deposits will be undertaken fy the +; 
Friel and his energetic meeting committee the excellent dinner was followed by a Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the art 
for the most generous hospitality they lavish entertainment arranged by Lyle federal government. The commonweajt he 
showered on the 900 engineers and guests Jenne. Mention should be made of each _ in addition is to construct desilting hasizx P 
who attended the Spring Meeting. Ar and every one of the affairs so carefully on the headwaters of the river to catch any by | 
rangements were complete in every de- planned; somehow through all ran the material that has inadvertently entered way Re 
tail, whether the event was a technical thread of spirited conversation, giving Another aspect of stream pollution aes detailed 
session, a serious-minded conference, or a continuity to the whole meeting. There discussed by H. E. Moses, chief engineer hoar 
light-hearted social event. Next, atten were so many old friends to greet and of the Pennsylvania Department uf 
tion should be directed to the many vital new acquaintances to make that it is no Health. He related aspects of the p, 
engineering problems discussed during the wonder that by Friday evening many a gram under way to prohibit contamina a 
davs of technical meetings. voice had dropped into a husky whisper. tion of surface streams with sanitan and ~ =* 

From April 17 through the 19th, . industrial sewage. With legislative back dress DY 
Philadelphia's Hotel Bellevue-Stratford PHe WATER PROBLEM ing, state officers are enforcing measure: eP 
was literally filled with technical sessions It must be said that the Philadelphia which will clean up the rivers of Pennsy| ap 
Eight Divisions of the Society held meet engineers have done an excellent job in vania. A third in this series was the redging 
ings where special attention was given to coping with several difficult water prob- paper, “The Treatment of Water ; sz 
public works of Philadelphia and Penn lems. Yet studies under way hold promise  Inactivate the Causative Agent of Inf - r 
sylvania. Foremost among the problems _ of still further improvement tious Hepatites,”” by Major James | ~P 
discussed was the water supply and stream Elimination of culm, or anthracite coal Baty, of the Sanitary Corps » 
pollution situation in the area fines, from the water of the Schuylkill mss 

Yet, for reasons easily stated, many of | River will be accomplished by a program HIGHWAY Discussep ae 
the most pleasant hours were occupied explained by James H. Allen, Chief Many improvements to thie highwa ww = 
with social gatherings, formal and in Engineer of the Interstate Commission on system of the Philadelphia area are being oe 
formal, some scheduled and some not. the Delaware River Basin. Under aco- planned, as was brought out by John | 4 ye 
At noon on the first day of the meeting, operative agreement, mines will cease Herber, chief engineer of the Pennsylvania ee 
the Philadelphia members gave aluncheon dumping culm into the stream and ac- Department of Highways. Many of the —" 
in the hotel at which a crowd—so large cumulations will be dredged out and re- projects will be joint ventures in which the = ma 
that it overflowed the ballroom into ad- claimed. Speaking before the Sanitary state and city will cooperate. The a oom “4 
jacent parlors—received enthusiastically Engineering Division, Mr. Allen cited the proach of such state highways to metro Y om 
an address by Representative Carl Hin- discharge of nearly a million tons of waste politan areas was covered more in detail heey 
shaw of California. Speaking on engi coal and silt into the river each year, by the State Highway Engineer of New a veo 
neers in public life, Hinshaw said that the which has “‘literally smothered the entire Jersey, Charles M. Noble. Constructior be : 
critics of ‘‘the ordinary garden variety" length of the river." The resulting of freeways was held to be essential ™ 
of politicians should ‘“‘speak out for good damage to navigation, flood control,recre- accommodate a vast volume of mixed 
government and stop sitting back and ational facilities, and water supply plants truck and passenger-car traffic which he « 
waiting to be consulted.”"’ The addressis is staggering. makes up the sinews of our commercai in norther 
printed in this issue on page 201 Cost of improvements necessary to pre- and industrial life.” een face 

Gay indeed was the gathering on Wed- vent further discharge of culm into the Cost elements were dealt with in some lov 

in the Grand Ballroom stream will amount to about $6,000,000, detail by Mr. Noble. Small communities reve 


nesday evening 
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A TECHNICAL EXCURSION AT PHILADELPHIA INCLUDED INSPECTION OF THE NAVAL AIR EXPERIMENTAL STATION 
Here Most Interesting Exhibits Had Been Arranged Especially for the Party, Which Paused for the Photo Abov' 
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especially ar apprehensive of loss when 
alas traffic arteries through their areas 
« contemplated. And well they may roy 
=. alleviate the situation, Mr. Noble 
I If a community through which a 
is projected were offered 
forgiveness of a substantial portion of 
state and county taxes for a period of 
veats, it is believed that it would be 
sufficient inducement to remove opposi- 


. Drede. , : 3 
tion to highway improvements in built-up 


1 by the 


1 } ‘ as 
a cc long-range developments brought 
ng basins about by highway research — outGnet 
catch any by Roy W. Crum, Director of the High- 
entered way Research Board. Mr. Crum also 
ition was detailed future programs of the research 
"engineer hoard 
ment of MAINTENANCE OF WATERWAYS 
the pro. Costly maintenance of the Delaware 
ntamina. River waterway was the subject of an ad- 
maty and dress by L. D. Shuman, Head Engineer 
ive back. of the Philadelphia District Office of the 
measures Corps of Engineers. Involved is the 
Pennsyl- dredging of 15 million cubic yards of silt - 
_ the annually from the Delaware’s deep chan- 
Vater to ne. The river was described by Mr. 
of Iniec Shuman as being ‘‘a channel 33 ft deep 
ames 5. Hy. 3.000 ft wide through Philadelphia 
Harbor.” The cooperation of local inter- 
ests in providing private wharves, docks, 
: and terminals was praised by the speaker. 
highway Another condition of the Delaware 
are being ii piver faced by engineers is the tendency 
John L to periodic disastrous floods, especially 
nsylvania on its tributaries the Lehigh and Lacka- 
1 thes the waxen. Plans for flood control works on 
— the TE these streams were given by C. F. Wicker, 
The a> Hi chief Engineer of the Philadelphia Dis- 
deren? trict Office of the U.S. Engineers. Works 
im Geta planned total nearly 20 million dollars 
r of New nd include reservoi 1 channel im- 
aed “ ; sactude reservoirs and c el 1 
ro provements, 
mtial “to 
of mixed HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
ic which In the operation of hydroelectric plants 
mmercial Jin northern climates, engineers have often 
been faced with the necessity of avoiding 
1 in some Ha shutdown or serious damage from ice. 
imunities BP To prevent trouble, the engineer “‘has to 


start with the design of the plant,” said 
Paul E. Gisiger, in his address to the 
Power Division. Mr. Gisiger, who is 
Structural Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company, used exten- 
ve illustrations to show methods that 
have been used successfully in combating 
ce at power stations. 

Also at the Thursday session of the 
Power Division, a paper on the “Co- 
ordination of Hydro Power and Steam 
ower in a Major Power System” was 
elivered by Robert E. Turner, hydrog- 
wher for the Susquehanna Electric 
ompany. Mr. Turner outlined steps 
“essary to regulate production of power 
‘om several plants for maximum operat- 





ents in surveying equipment 
on the accuracy of in- 
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struments but also on their durability. 
Many improvements have been made 
recently by private manufacturers work- 
ing with the Army Engineer Board. The 
story of these developments and the use 
of new equipment in the war was related 
to an attentive Thursday afternoon gath- 
ering of the Surveying and Mapping Divi- 
sion by Lt. Col. W. S. Little. Colonel 
Little brought with him from Ft. Belvoir 
both American and captured enemy sur- 
veying equipment to display to the ses- 
sion, 

State-wide systems of coordinates for 
surveying and mapping were discussed by 
B. E. Beavin, Project Engineer for the 
J. E. Greiner Company. Under these 
systems, which have already been adopted 
by many states, “‘there becomes available 
a reference framework for all engineering 
surveys.” These may be used, “‘generally 
simplifying the administration of exten- 
sive engineering projects.” 

A third paper was presented at this 


session, that by David L. Mills, Engineer. 


with the Army Map Service, who gave a 
“Comparison Between Surveying Meth- 
ods of the United States and Continental 
European Countries.”’ 


Test DATA ON STRUCTURES 

Additional tests for steel may be re- 
quired if postwar construction is to adopt 
new high-speed procedures created during 
the war, according to Dr. D. F. Winden- 
burg, Chief Physicist of the Navy's 
David Taylor Model Basin. Fractures of 
certain structures, for instance merchant 
ships, initiated as cracks which were 
‘propagated so rapidly that a loud report 
was heard, similar to the report of a gun.” 
He indicated that both methods of fabri- 
cation and properties of the materials 
should be carefully reviewed so that re- 
medial specifications can be worked out. 

A construction report was presented to 
this meeting of the Structural Division 
by E. L. Durkee, Engineer for Erection, 
Bethlehem Steel Company. Mr. Durkee 
related, and illustrated, the erection of the 
Pecos River Bridge. The structure was 
erected during the war, when many un- 
usual conditions prevailed. 


Economic TRENDS 

Speaking before the Construction Divi- 
sion on Thursday afternoon, Donald D. 
King, of the King Advertising Services, 
gave a detailed account of the ‘Economic 
Trends in the Construction Industry.”’ 
A barometer of America’s prosperity, the 
construction industry today has a backlog 
of more than 29 billion dollars—exclusive 
of housing. The rate at which this work 
can be done is indicated by the construc- 
tion volume increase during the last half 
of 1945—61%. In each of the next four 
years it is expected that the increase will 
continue, at a rate of 50% in each year. 

Opportunities to men—especially veter- 
ans—in the construction industry were 
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pointed out by Day Okes, of the Okes 
Construction Company. Mr. Okes was 
chairman of the committee which recently 
issued the booklet on the subject entitled 
“Opportunity Unlimited,” so it can be 
seen that his appraisal of the situation was 
based on an intensive study. Mr. Okes 
pointed out that employer cooperation 
was essential in placing veterans in the 


_ right kind of jobs for their capabilities. 


SUBDRAINAGE OF AIRFIELDS 


The Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Division also held a session at Philadel- 
phia. The entire time was given over to 
a symposium on subdrainage of airfields. 
A “Theoretical Analysis of Drainage of 
Base Courses” was presented by Prof. 
Arthur Casagrande of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. Dr. Casagrande is working 
on a mathematical formula, while William 
L. Shannon, another speaker on the pro- 
gram, is working on models to check the 
formula, in an effort to improve and in- 
crease the bearing capacities of runway 
bases by speeding up drainage of subsur- 
face waters. Mr. Shannon is an engineer 
at the Boston U.S. Engineer office. 

On Thursday morning a second session 
of the Sanitary Engineering Division met 
to hear three interesting papers. Editor 
W. A. Hardenbergh of Public Works told 
of the growth of the Sanitary Corps dur- 
ing the war, in which he served as a col- 
onel. His story of the many problems 
confronted by the Corps pointed out the 
essential character of its work in main- 
taining the high operating efficiency of the 
military forces. 

Collection and disposal of refuse was 
the subject presented by Walter E. Rosen- 
garten, Township Engineer of Ardmore, 
Pa. Mr. Rosengarten outlined processes 
found to be economical and practical by a 
small community. 

At the meeting of the Construction 
Division, the development and use of 
new construction equipment was de- 
scribed. Lee F. Gibblen read the paper 
in the absence of its author, Lou R. 
Crandall, president of the George A. 
Fuller Company, a firm that helped build 
airfields in various places under extremely 
trying conditions. 

ALL THIS AND AN EXCURSION 


Friday, after the last gavel had banged 
and the last speaker had subsided, Francis 
Friel, Joe Farrell, and their splendid 
excursion committee gathered together 
two large crowds. One they sent on a 
trip to various historical landmarks, the 
other to view engineering accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps the hospitality of the 
officers and men at the Navy Yard or the 
immensity of the Philadelphia Electric's 
new power plant should be dwelt on. 
Yet by some, the moment's relaxation, the 
refreshments, and the crabmeat cakes at 
the Bala Country Club will be as long 
remembered. 
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Meeting of Board of Direction-Secretary’s 


Abstract, April 15, 16, 1946 


Tue Boarp of Direction held its spring 
meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 15 and 16, 
1946. It was called to order on April 15 
at 10 a.m. by President Horner; and pres 
ent also were Past-Presidents Stevens and 
Pirnie; Vice-Presidents Howard, Hatha- 
way, Harrington, and McNew; Directors 
Bryan, Critchlow, Crum, Gamble, Gardi- 
ner, Glidden, Haertlein, Hardesty, Huie, 
Koch, Panhorst, Piatt, Saville, Shannon, 
Thomson, Tipton, Tolles, Wilson, William 
N. Carey, Secretary and Executive Officer, 
and Treasurer Trout 
Vice-President Polk 

Regret was expressed at the untimely 
death of Vice-President Polk of Birming- 
ham, Ala., representing Zone II, and 
announcement was made of the succession 
to the office of the senior Director of the 
Zone, Gail Hathaway of Washington, 


D.C. A committee was authorized to 
prepare a suitable memoir of Colonel 
Polk. 


New Director Crum 

It was reported that, by letter ballot of 
the Board, Rey W. Crum of Washington 
was appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Hathaway as Director from Dis 
trict 5. An item elsewhere in this section 
gives further details. 


Minutes Approved 


Minutes of the Board for its meetings of 
January 14-15 and January 17, 1946, were 
approved with corrections; and of the 
Executive Committee for.its meeting of 
January 12, 1946. 

Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee met on April 
13, and its actions and recommendations 
were approved by the Board on April 15. 


Office Space 

Provision was made for studies and 
estimates looking toward remodeling of 
the Society’s Reading Room to provide 
additional office space. 


Aid of Engineering Foundation 

The Board authorized official requests 
for financial aid by the Engineering 
Foundation for five projects—three in 
in the field of hydraulic research and one 
each in column research and in soils and 
foundations. 


Legislation re Atomic Energy 


Approval was given of the action of Presi- 
dent Horner in signing a joint communica- 
tion to Congress in support of the Mc- 
Mahon bill for control of atomic energy. 
(See separate item in this section re this 
letter.) 


By-Laws Change—‘‘Local Qualifications 
Committee"’ 

After due notice of the proposed change, 
the Board voted to amend the By-Laws, 
Art. I, Paragraphs 3 and 4-f, changing the 
name ‘‘Local Membership Committee’”’ to 
a new designation, ‘‘Local Qualifications 
Committee."’ 


Appointment of Secretary and Treasurer 


The present officers were reelected for 
the ensuing year, as follows: 
Secretary and Executive Officer— 
William N. Carey, M. ASCE 
Treasurer—Charles E. Trout, 
ASCE 


M. 


By-Laws of Sections 


Acting on requests of the Sections con- 
cerned, the Board authorized amendments 
in the by-laws of the Montana and the 
Sacramento Local Sections. 


Standards Work 


By invitation, M. N. Quade, M. ASCE, 
conferred with the Board; as Society repre- 
sentative on Standards Council (Ameri- 
can Standards Association); and opin- 
ions were exchanged relative to the effec- 
tive prosecution of Standards work in 
which the Society is collaborating. 


Engineers Joint Council 

Various matters emanating from Engi- 
neers Joint Council were considered, in- 
cluding relationship of the profession to 
remedial labor legislation, scientific re- 
search legislation, technological advisory 
legislation, and other activities. National 
publicity for the accomplishments of E. 
J. C., particularly in the field of its work 
on Industrial Disarmament of Aggressor 
States (Germany and Japan) was strongly 
recommended. 


Committee on National Capital 


Society affiliation on the Joint Com- 
mittee on the National Capital was with- 
drawn, in the belief that its activities are 
more within the scope of the District of 
Columbia Local Section. 


Headquarters Building 


Space needs to house the Society offices 
in a joint building with other societies 
were discussed; also methods of meeting 
these needs or increasing the facilities. 
Participation in a proposed Joint Planning 
Committee with other organizations was 
approved, looking toward the best de- 
velopment of the present building or the 
construction of a new one. 


Appreciation of Librarian Craver 


The Board joined in approving the reso- 
lution covering the work of Harrison W. 
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Craver as Director of the Engineer hori 
Societies Library, jointly with other “ 
Founder Societies, as detailed in g eta sa 
rate item on another page. qe 

to ag 
ist of 4 


elsewhe 


Vo! 


Appointments 


Various appointments wer approved 
including reappointment of the commit, Govern 
tees on the Freeman Fund and the | Pr 
Waldo Smith Fellowship, thus reactivas 
ing these opportunities for young eng, 
neers. The executive committee pers 
nel for the newly formed Air Transport 
Division was also approved. Items ely. 
where in this issue cover the details _ 


Extet 
concern 
of gover 
vate eng 
a numb 
the Boa 
Staff Activities 


Quarterly reports from the staff wer 
received and accepted, covering work ; 
the Washington and Western offices, ani 


on state salary surveys. neers; tl 


governil 

Spring Meeting 1947 : 
Allocation of the Society's 1947 Spring 
Meeting to Phoenix, Ariz., was approved 


use eng! 


as pract 


Suggestions from Exploratory Conference 

Preliminary reports were received 
covering consideration by a number o/ 
committees about matters suggested } 
the exploratory conference in Januar 
1946. In general, final Board action wil 
await the conclusion of committee studies 


Mead Prize 


It was authorized that this prize te 
reactivated. The Committee on Projes 
sional Conduct noted that it expected to 
submit in July subjects for competition 
covering the year 1946-1947. 


{ NU} 
Society 
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‘Engineers Guild” 


On suggestion of its Committee o 
Employment Conditions, the Board rec- 
ommended use of the term “Engineers 
Guild” whenever practicable, to desg 
nate professional engineering employe 
groups formed for purposes of collective 
bargaining. 


Southe 
Duk 
Uni 
Virg 

Viddle 


Case 


Employment Conditions 

In line with recommendations of its 
Committee on Employment Conditioss 
the Board adopted policies looking towari 
remedial legislation re employment cot- 
ditions for professional engineering em 
ployees, details of which are noted m 
another item in this issue. 


Additional Field Secretary 

In order to prosecute the extensive 
activities of the Society in the areas m0 
covered by the present Western repre 
sentative, the employment of another fel 
secretary was discussed. The Board 
withheld approval of such appointmest 
for the present. 


Commendation of Student Chapters 


On recommendation of the Committee 
on Student Chapters, the President "* 
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e Student Chapters, sup- 
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Student Chapters. The 
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ese pages. 


roachment on Private 


scussion developed the deep 

Board in the encroachment 
rnmental services in the field of pri- 
eering practice. This resulted in 
It was the sense of 
t federal agencies should do 
ineering work for foreign 

it the directors of impor- 

ent bureaus and offices doing 
oineering work should be engi- 
t with their expanding programs, 
tal agencies at all levels should 
eers in private practice as much 
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Society Interest in National Affairs 


The Board authorized the constitution 
of an action committee on national affairs, 
which should effectively carry Board 
recommendations to government officials, 
help in the selection of panels for sugges- 
tion of proper appointees, and conduct 
similar activities of professional scope. 
Recommendations of Exploratory 

Conference 


Preliminary consideration was given to 
the various suggestions emanating from 
the exploratory conference held at Head- 
quarters in January 1946. Many items 
had been referred to individual commit- 
tees for recommendation. In the absence 
of committee action on all the matters 
involved, the Board did not complete its 
consideration of this large subject. 


Budget 


A number of items in the budget were 


te 


taken up for revision to meet immediate 
conditions and needs. 


Various Committees 


Reports were received from many com- 
mittees, including those on Juniors, Pro- 
fessional Objectives, Engineering Educa 
tion, Publications, Securities, Professional 
Conduct, Retirement System, and a num- 
ber of others. 

A ppreciation 

A resolution of cordial appreciation was 
adopted in recognition of the many cour 
tesies shown by the Local Section for the 
Philadelphia Meeting, as well as for co- 
operation of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
officials. 


Adjournment 


The Board adjourned at 10:15 p.m., 
April 16, to meet next in Spokane, Wash., 
in July. 





Outstanding Progress of Student Chapters 
Recognized by the Society 


Student Chapters of the 
ere recognized by the Board at 
lelphia Meeting for their fine 
luring the past year. This prac 
nition has been in effeet since 


endations are made by the 
tteeon Student Chapters following 
he official activities of the var 
ters. All regions of the Society 


presented in the choice of the follow- 


thus recognized for outstanding 
lishment: 


D 
por , 
ern Kegion 


Duke University 
niversity of Tennessee 


Military Institute 


1 tlanti Region 


ise School of Applied Science 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


North-Central Region 


University of Minnesota 
Iowa State College 
Northeastern Region 
New York University 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute (Eve 
ning Division) 
College of the City of New York 


Western Region 
University of Colorado 


Stanford University 


In addition, the Board agreed with its 
committee on the desirability of according 
honorable mention to other Chapters, as 
follows: 


Southern Region 
University of Kentucky 
North Carolina State College 
Middle-Atlantic Region 
Swarthmore College 
Ohio Northern University 
North-Central Region 
University of Detroit 
Western Region 
University of Arizona 
Oregon State College 
University of Utah 


The twenty Chapters whose activities 
are thus signallized, are to be congratu 
lated for their fine showing. Their officers 
and members, who have worked so ef 
fectively, can feel real pride in the ac 
knowledgment and recognition on the 
part of the Society as a whole. Indi 
vidual letters of commendation will be 
sent to these Chapters by the President 
of the Society. 






A StupENnt CHAPTER CONFERENCE WAS HELD IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


idents from Engineering Schools on the Eastern Seaboard Attended. 
ence the Group Visited the Philadelphia Navy Yard, Where This Photo Was Taken 


During an Excursion Which Was Part of the Confer- 
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Military Experience as Society 


Membership Credit 


FREQUENT inquiries have been made at 
Society Headquarters since V-E Day as to 
the weight given military experience when 
application is made either for membership 
or transfer. Many men who have been in 
the Service during the past four years 
have found that their technical records 
have been short of sufficient requirements 
to give them the advancement in mem- 
bership they desired. Frequently such 
applicants have included experience of a 
non-technical nature. 

The By-Laws of the Society specifically 
state the degree of responsibility expected 
of the applicant before admission or trans- 
fer to any grade. The Membership 
Qualifications Committee, while endeav- 
oring to be liberal in its interpretation of 
experience records, recognizes the per- 
sonal equation in the applicant's technical 
record and his desire to be fair in his own 
attempt at classification. 

By “responsible charge of engineering 
work” is meant exactly that, regardless of 
whether such work was performed by the 
U.S.E.D. in Alaska, by the Seabees in 
Okinawa, or by a private engineering firm 
in the United States. There is neither 
penalty nor bonus for such engineering 
work performed under military direction. 
Responsible charge of the design or con- 
struction of important engineering struc- 
tures is, therefore, a proper qualification 
for membership. To be in responsible 


charge, the applicant must be more than a 
draftsman, an inspector, or an instrument 
man. To begin with, he should have a 
technical training which will fit him for 
engineering leadership. A Junior should 
be able to exercise a limited amount of 
such leadership, but an Associate Mem- 
ber should be able to accept the technical 
direction of relatively large and compli- 
cated engineering structures. Members 
should have longer experience and be 
able to direct engineering works com- 
mensurate with the highest responsibilities 
of the profession. 

As is evident, therefore, military ex- 
perience that does not involve the design 
or construction of important engineering 
works, cannot be considered by the So- 
ciety as qualification for either member- 
ship or transfer. Applicants are urged to 
include all their experience, but to set 
apart the time spent in non-engineering 
work. It has been the policy of the So- 
ciety that where a Junior has reached the 
age of 35 during his military experience, 
and has not, therefore, been able to ob- 
tain the required year in which he had re- 
sponsible charge, the dead-line year (that 
is, 35) may be extended by the number of 
years the Junior was in non-engineering 
military service. 

WiiraM D. SHANNON 
Chairman, Membership 
Qualifications Committee 





Appreciation of Harrison 
W. Craver 


By acTION of the Board at its Phila- 
delphia Meeting, the Society joins with 
others of the Founder Societies in ex- 
pressing appreciation for the long and 
valuable work of Harrison W. Craver 
as Director of the Engineering Societies 
Library. The resolution as adopted de- 
tails these splendid services in the interest 
of all engineers, as follows: 


““HARRISON WARWICK CRAVER 


“Harrison Warwick Craver has served 
as Director of the Engineering Societies 
Library from 1917 to 1946. One of his 
first tasks was to consolidate into a single 
collection the libraries of the Founder 
Societies which had been maintained as 
separate collections up to that time. He 
also undertook and completed over a 
period of years a card catalog of those 
combined libraries. Through the insti- 
tution of translation, abstracting, photo- 
static and loan services he gave the Li- 
brary national scope. 


‘*His skill as a librarian, his knowledge 
of applied science and engineering, his 
sound judgment, his zeal for his work 
and his unfailing courtesy have combined 
to provide an unequaled library service 
for the engineers of the nation. 

‘In token of itsappreciation, the govern- 
ing body of each of the Founder Socie- 
ties, whose combined libraries constitute 
the Engineering Societies Library, has 
entered this minute on its official records 
and has directed that its seal be affixed 
to the copy to be presented to Dr. 
Craver.”’ 





Remedial! Legislation re 
Employment Conditions 


Amoné the important activities re- 
ported by the Committee on Employ- 
ment Conditions to the Board at its 
Philadelphia Meeting were those regard- 
ing legislation affecting the economic 
condition of engineers. The Committee 
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ol 
recommended, and the Board approved : 
the following policies and courses of actiog No? 
for obtaining remedial legislation for pro. Occasion 
fessional engineering employees: by the 

1. That definitions be prepared cover. resentiall 
ing professional engineering employee Special 
and _ sub-professional engineering em. 

. sas P ASA 
ployee, which definitions will be accert. ASA 
able to NLRB in defining units appr. MN, 
priate for collective bargaining. wen, 

2. That the Society work for tM ys 
passage of laws to implement the policy MN. 
of the Board re collective bargain. ~— 
ing. The policy in question was listed jg . - , 
the Official Personnel Directory Number 0 . 
of PROCEEDINGS, February 1946, pags pert 
rag the staff ark there is | 
Ser es “ through its Wash. than hot 
ington representative be directed to take cas 
such action as seems appropriate to secure —— 
the inclusion of remedial legislation fo; _ he 
professional engineers in bills concerning te . 
labor which are introduced into th sates 
Congress. weal 

4. That the Society continue to «. slomes 
operate with and support the activities he a 
of the Committee on Economic Statys “ _ 
of the Engineer of Engineers Joint Council a » 
pertaining to employer-employee rela. * 
tions and remedial legislation. INFLU 

. Success 
tive orde 
character 

nt 

Navy Honor Awarded ete 

to Captain Beam te Adm: 
jose adrr 

A SIGNAL honor has come to Car] EB. tered, the 
Beam, veteran member of the ASCE favoritism 
headquarters staff in New York, in the thority for 
form of a commendation and ribbon bs be hoped | 
awarded him by the Secretary of thei selected a 
Navy. Mr. Beam, who returned to thei to have th 
staff last December after four and on dustry anc 
half years in the Navy, where he attaine’ There is 
the rank of captain, has been a member fH those in t 
the ASCE staff since 1922. such an or 

Signed by James Forrestall, Secretar pendable 
of the Navy, the citation which accom industry it 
panied the bar and commendatio@ part of pre 
reads: materials ; 

“For outstanding service as a Membe only the n 
of the Board for Contract Awards of th program b 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, from sufficient t 
19, 1941, to October 1945. By his k Om than has ey 
edge of architectural and engineenag@ The soluti 
contracts and his judgment in stimulation 
mending fees on these contracts, Captal entirely ser 
Beam rendered invaluable assistance age product 
the Board for Contract Awards and UQ99% in instance: 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. His CSR ot make j 
ment, professional ability and devotion and others 
duty reflect the highest credit “pes = 4 function , 
self and the United States Na — of 1 
Service.” t organiz 

Civ. ENcrveerine joins other SME As a core 
members and friends of Captain es S grante 
both in the profession and outside, in :08 cers” shor 
gratulating him on this well-desery Production 

rer, as sub 


honor. 
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OM THE CAPITAL 
mation Transmitted 
Washington Rep- 
Believed to Be of 


to Cwil Engineers 


\f strenuous efforts on the 
th in and out of govern- 
nal proposals for the Civil- 

Administration’s restric 

construction other than 
hanged so that in final form 
permissible for a con 
heavy engineering 

go ahead. This is as it 
it least two reasons. First, 
needed work in fields other 
which ought to go ahead. 
proposed housing program, 
is, is entirely inadequate to 
full capacity of the construc 
If there were to be pro 
other types of construction, 
wld be resulting idleness of both 
und labor on the part of pro 
jucers of construction supplies and on 
who cannot 
be engaged in home building. 


ne of 





there W 


contractors 


th rt yi 


LUENCE OF LOCAL COMMITTEES 


Success of operations under the restric 
rder depends very largely on the 
ter of the local committees ap- 
advise regional and district 
administrators of CPA (Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration) and on the caliber of 
If poorly adminis- 
the program easily can result in 
and injustice in granting au- 
thority for construction projects. It is to 
be hoped that these men will be carefully 
1 will be of such character as 
he really best interests of the in- 
country at heart. 
is a general belief on the part of 
he construction industry that 
rderis not atall necessary. De- 
ys conducted within the 
ndicate ample capacity on the 
part of present producers of construction 
materials and equipment to supply not 
only the needs for the projected housing 
also of other construction 
uicient to result in a volume greater 
been known in peace times. 
the whole problem is 
production, and it seems 
ensible that the way to encour- 
uct to increase ceiling prices 
here the current prices do 
sible for manufacturers 
perate ata profit. This is 
“tuncts he OPA. The key to the 
tion of problem is in the hands of 


rded 


those administrators. 


selected an 


pendabie surve 


we are told that sub- 
called ‘‘marginal pro- 
ivailable to bring added 
ties into the field. How- 
are intended for ineffi- 
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CPA’s Restrictive Order on Construction 


cient organizations which are unable to 
stand under competition with experienced 
and efficient ones, the result is that all of 
us will be contributing toward the plac 
ing of a premium on inefficiency. Further- 
more, these ‘“‘marginal producers’ will 
need time to get under way, and likely 
never will reach a position where they 
really can have any considerable ef- 
fect on the situation. These are only a 
part of the good reasons why such a pro 
gram cannot be effective. 

There is one phase of the program 
which is worth noting. Throughout the 
life of the War Production Board, so- 
called Industry Advisory Committees 
were appointed by WPB. There were 
some sixty or more such committees, each 
one composed of individuals drawn from 
a specific industry. There never was such 
a committee for the construction industry. 
The Department of Justice ruled that the 
construction industry wasso heterogeneous 
in character, including both sellers and 
buyers of goods and services, that it would 
be improper to have a committee for that 
industry. 


The question now arises as to whether 
the Local Advisory Committees now be- 
ing set up in connection with the restric- 
tive order, might not fall under the same 
ruling. The general thought is that when 
one applicant is refused permission to go 
ahead with a project while another one is 
permitted to do so, the result may be con 
strued as action in restraint of trade and 
may become a violation of the Sherman 
Act. Certainly it is to be hoped that the 
members of these committees will be men 
of ability and integrity and that some 
qualified engineers will be selected. How 
ever, in spite of the fact that the CPA 
administrators make all the final deci- 
sions and that the decisions may or may 
not be in accord with the advice of the 
committees, there is the possibility that the 
committees, regardless of how upright and 
conscientious they may be, will find them- 
selves in a very awkward situation. This 
matter has been brought to the attention 
of officials of CPA here in Washington and 
it is to be hoped that there will be a rul- 
ing from the Justice Department to make 
the situation entirely clear. 





St. Louis Dinner Honors President Horner 


A RECEPTION and dinner attended by 
two hundred engineers was held in honor 
of W. W. Horner, President of the So- 
ciety, on Friday evening, April 5, 1946, 
at the Congress Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. 
Brief salutations on this occasion were 
given by Mayor Kaufmann, Chancellor 
Arthur H. Compton of Washington Uni- 
versity, A. P. Greensfelder, Prof. Ralph B. 


Wiley of Purdue University, and Ernest 
E. Howard, Kansas City consulting engi- 
neer. Mr. Horner responded with a short 
address on ‘The Civil Engineer Serves 
the Public.’”’ William Harrison Furlong, 
United States representative on the Na- 
tional Highway Direction of the Republic 
of Mexico, gave an illustrated talk on ‘‘Life 
Along the Pan-American Highwavy,’’ 





View Durinc DINNER SHOwS Part or LARGE GATHERING 














ALSO IN 


HORNER RESPONDS 
PHoTo ARE Mrs. Horner, Mayor Kaur- 
MANN DIRECTOR THOMSON, AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT HOWARD 


PRESIDENT 


and showed moving pictures of resort 
life in Mexico. Robert B. Brooks, ‘St. 
Louis consulting engineer, presided, and 
Harry F. Thomson, a Director of the 
Society, served as toastmaster. 

Distinguished guests other than those 
that have been mentioned included 
Prof. Wilbur M. Wilson of the University 
of Illinois; Prof. E. W. Lane of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Milton M. Kinsey, 
President of the Board of Public Service 
of the City of St, Louis; Dr. Jules Bebie, 
President of the Engineers’ Club of St. 
Louis; William B. Ittner, Jr., President 
of the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects; Prof. Carl Tolman 
of Washington University; and Ernest 
B. Black, Past-President ASCE. 

his recognition of Mr. Horner in his 
home city is most fitting. He is the first 
St. Louis engineer to have the honor of 
being national President of the Society 
since 1913, when the late Col. John A. 
Ockerson held that office. 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Horner 
appeared in the December 1945 issue of 
Civi. ENGINEERING (page 568) and a 
more extensive write-up in the February 
1946 issue (page 75). 





Junior Dues Remitted to 
Graduates Who Went 
Into Armed Forces 
A NEw policy has been initiated by the 
Society's Board of Direction with regard 
to graduates of engineering schools who 
entered military service immediately 
upon graduation without joining the So- 
ciety as Juniors. Such men may have 
their first year’s dues remitted if they 
send in their application for the grade of 
Junior within sixty days after being con 

tacted. 

This policy was recommended at the 
Exploratory Conference on Membership 
in January—prior to the Annual Meeting. 
The recommendation was re-phrased and 
quoted in the Board minutes of January 
17, 1946. Including a further change in 
wording approved at the Board's recent 


April meeting, the recommendation reads: 

‘Many former members of Student 
Chapters went into the armed forces 
immediately or almost immediately after 
graduation. The same privilege which is 
now extended to new graduates, namely, 
remission of first year’s dues, should be 
extended to graduates who went into the 
armed forces immediately after gradua- 
tion, and who apply promptly (approxi- 
mately within sixty days) after being 
contacted. An extensive campaign 
should be conducted by the Staff to 
accomplish this end, and this privilege 














should be terminated not late; than Dy 
cember 31, 1947.” 

The Board voted in January to din. 
the Secretary and Executive (fficer », 
conform to this recommendation. Brief 
it means that the dues remission privilese 





Cooperative Engineering Councils 
Surveyed 


By Frank SANForpD 
Past-PresipeNnt, Tecunicat AND Screntiric Societies Councit or Crncisnar 


This survey was conducted by the Cincin- 
nati Council under the personal direction of 
Mr. Sanford. Results were first printed in 
“The Engineer and Scientist’ and were 
later reprinted in full by ‘‘ Mechanical 
Engineering’ and ‘Electrical Engineer- 
ing.”’ This item is but an abstract of the 
orignal article. 


FORMATION of local councils of engi 
neering, technical, architectural and scien- 
tific societies is a movement that is rapidly 
gaining strength across the country. 
Provision of a medium for cooperative 
action among local sections of national 
societies and local clubs or societies of 
engineers is the principal purpose of these 
council organizations. New individual 
memberships are not involved, but mem- 
bers of all constituent groups are mem- 
bers of the council through affiliation of 
their organization. 

Local conditions and purposes have 
governed the arrangements made, and in 
general there has been no outline or guid- 
ance on a national scale. Local com- 
mittees planning councils have often 
sought some suggestions from a few other 
cities but, so far as we have been able to 
learn, no general review has been made of 
the various arrangements in use. The 
Cincinnati Council has sponsored this 
survey of cooperative plans in other 
cities, in recognition of its own tenth year 
of operation. 

Information from 35 local organizations 
has been reviewed in this survey. About 
400 local sections and societies and 100,- 
000 individual members are represented 
in the councils or affiliate arrangements. 

Four of these cooperative council plans 
have been in operation 25 years or more. 
Six more were added by 1930, eleven in 
the period 1934 to 1939, and ten since 
1940. Of the latter, five councils were 
started last year. Four additional coun- 
cils are.now being organized. 
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Two Founder Societies, AIEE and emt 
ASME, are in every council of the surve 


with a third, ASCE, missing in only five 
cases. A Professional Engineers’ Society 
most frequently a chapter of NSPE, js 
listed in two-thirds of the reports 
Architects are represented in about on 
half, and ASM, ASTE, AWS, ASHVE 
ACS, AICE, IRE, IES, AFA, AIME 
appear in smaller numbers. This latter 
group, and some others, are included in 
the larger cities or larger industrial cen- 
ters, apparently wherever there are local 
sections. 

Except in four cities, the average coun 
cil includes ten member societies—fou 
with 15 to 17 members, four with 5 or ( 
and the majority with 8 to 12 societies 
Cleveland and Chicago with 33 societies 
Detroit with 28, and Pittsburgh with 25 
cover a much broader scope of organiza 
tion than this average. 


OUTLINE OF PURPOSES 


Cooperative action by the member 
societies on matters that are beyond the 
scope of the individual organizations s 
the primary purpose stated. A means’ 
provided on a broad scale to promote the 
public welfare whenever technical, eng: 
neering and scientific knowledge and & 
perience are involved or can be useful 

Provisions are made for vocationd 
guidance for technical students, coordi 
tion of program activities, encouragemet! 
of joint meetings between two or mort 
societies. Annual joint meetings o! “ 
societies are arranged by several counc's 
Coordination is a stated purpose, 
there is no direct jurisdiction over ™ 
meetings or actions of the constituesl 
societies. 

In all of the council plans reviewed 
affairs are administered by two rep 
sentatives or delegates, or by one delegate 
and an alternate, from each soctt) 
They are usually regular officers o! ™ 
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r society or, in a few cases, they 
ted for the council. Meetings 
incil, Governing Committee or 
ord are held three or four times each 
a i r annually and as called by the 


Perhaps the organization plans can be 


into three broad groups or 
ugh the lines of separation in 
are not sharp: 

A local engineers club or society 
sors local section affiliation or par- 


scjpation in a council, Joint member- 


ins are encouraged by several local so- 
eties. by a reduction in dues for mem- 
ors of affiliated societies. 
> Local sections have organized the 
uncil, usually with a local club partici- 
« as one of the members. 

, combination of the two plans 
.opears in a few cases, including our Cin- 
snati Council. The local society and 
sections of national societies are 
sembers of the council, with the local 
cjetv performing certain services for the 


Death of Henry D. 
Dewell, Former Director 
and Vice-President 


Mempers of the Society will be sad- 





dened to learn of the death of Henry D 


Dewell, former Director and Vice-Presi- 
who passed away in Berkeley, 
on March 20, 1946. Mr. Dewell, 

ho was 64, was an authority on timber 
structures and earthquake-resistant con- 


struction 


Most of his career was spent in Cali- 
rnia, Where he was educated, graduating 
m the University of California in 1906 
ith the degree of B.S.C.E. Following 
s graduation, he spent several years 
mith Howard and Galloway, San Fran- 


asco architectural and engineering firm, 


hich he served successively as assistant 


engineer, structural engineer, and princi- 


il assistant engineer on various Pacific 
Coast construction projects. From 1912 

i915 he was chief structural engineer, 
sistant superintendent of building con- 

ton, and then engineer of domestic 
ter supply and distribution for the 
Pacific International Exposition, held in 
NCsco, 

\t the close of the exposition he estab- 
‘ued a private practice in San Fran 
1s hich he maintained until his death. 

ears he had been associated 
; Robert D. Dewell. 

mg a member of the Society, Mr 
‘served as Director from 1925 to 
jai nd is Vice-President in 1934 and 

He had been chairman of its 

Local Sections, and a 
Committee on the Effect of 
‘quakes on Engineering Structures. 


He had also been active in the San 
Francisco Section, of which he was 
president in 1930. 





Henry D. DEWELL, 1861-1946 
Former Director and Vice-President 





Society Medals, Prizes 
and Awards 


“THE oBjectTsS of the Society shall be 
the advancement of the sciences of engi- 
neering and architecture in their several 
branches, the professional improvement 
of its members, the encouragement of 
intercourse between men of practical 
science, and the establishment of a cen- 
tral point of reference and union for its 
members."’ (ASCE Constitution, Art. 1, 
Sec. 3”’.) 

One of the important activities of the 
Society, too seldom appreciated, which 
sustains the foregoing objective, is the 
field of ‘‘medals, prizes and awards.” Ina 
large sense it keeps before the profession 
a standard of excellence in special areas 
that becomes the ingrained possession of 
each of its members. In a personal, or 
individual sense it offers members (es- 
pecially young members) a specific aim 
and a guide for special professional effort. 
Details of ‘“‘rules and regulations’ need 
not be repeated here since they are stand- 
ard content of the Society's annual Year- 
book. Certain advantages, however, de- 
serve reemphasis: 

It is convenient to classify the subject 
as follows: 

1. Prizes awarded on recommendation 

- of the Society’s Committee on 
Prizes 
2. Prizes awarded on recommendation 
of the Society’s Committee on Pro- 
fessional Conduct 
3. Prizes awarded on recommendation 
of Technical Division committees 
on prizes 
4. Joint awards of engineering societies 
5. Fellowships, scholarships, and me- 
morials 
6. Memberships 


Groups 1 to 4 are concerned mostly 
with rewards of merit for writing techni- 
cal papers. With one exception (Group 
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2) there is no way to register for competi- 
tion. All technical papers published by 
the Society automatically are entered in 
competition, each one according to the 
rules of the particular prize. The So- 
ciety prizes (the “Big Six’’) are: the 
Norman and the Croes medals, for ‘‘con- 
tributions to engineering science’’; the 
Rowland Prize ($60 in cash) and the 
Laurie Prize ($40 in cash) ‘‘for papers 
describing in detail accomplished works 
of construction’; the Wellington Prize 
($75 in cash) for transportation papers; 
and the Collingwood Prize ($50 in cash) 
for Juniors. 

Three Society Divisions offer specialty 
prizes for papers and discussions in the 
fields of hydraulics, sanitary engineering, 
and construction: The Hilgard Prize 
($50 in cash), the Stevens Prize (books 
valued at $50), the Hering Medal, and the 
Construction Engineering Prize ($50 in 
cash). All papers by young members of 
the Society automatically become eligible 
to compete for the Alfred Noble Prize 
($350 plus travel fare) awarded by a joint 
committee of the Founder Societies and 
the Western Society of Engineers. 

The Society's Committee on Profes- 
sional Conduct, in 1939, was enabled to 
offer two prizes for papers on professional 
ethics through the generosity of Daniel 
W. Mead, Past-President and Hon. M. 
ASCE—the Junior award for $50 and 
the Student award for $25. Unlike the 
foregoing prizes, three are for papers 
specifically entered in competition, the 
closing-date for receipt of papers in any 
vear being July 1. 

Fellowships and scholarships within 
the power of the Society to grant are the 
Freeman Fund (earnings from $23,400 
held in trust) and the J. Waldo Smith 
Hydraulic Fellowship ($600 to $1,000). 
The Society, through a regularly ap- 
pointed committee, has been invited to 
nominate a scholar for the study of civil 
engineering at Columbia University ($380 
per vear). 

Aside from Honorary Membership in 
the Society, many engineers consider that 
the highest recognition a civil engineer 
can receive for a lifetime of distinguished 
service to his profession is the John Fritz 
Medal. The Board of Award consists of 
sixteen members, four each from the four 
Founder Societies. By precedent these 
have been selected almost entirely from 
the roster of past-presidents. In addition 
the Society has representatives on com- 
mittees for the Washington Award (medal 
of the Western Society of Engineers), the 
Hoover Medal (American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers),-and the Marston 
Medal (Iowa State College). 

The Society has accepted the custodian- 
ship of two memorial plaques—the J. 
Waldo Smith Memorial Plaque at Asho- 
kan Dam and the Merritt H. Smith 
Memorial Plaque at Kensico Dam, both 
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on the great Catskill Water Supply Sys- 
tem for the City of New York. 

Members so minded can find a source 
of personal satisfaction in furthering the 
purposes of the Society's prizes and 
awards by a cash gift or legacy. There 
is still room for specialty awards such as 
for papers—or discussions—in city plan- 
ning, engineering economics, irrigation, 
power, soil mechanics and foundations, 
structures, surveying and mapping, and 
waterways. Such prizes advance the 
science of engineering by encouraging the 
publication and testing of valuable new 
ideas and, in the process of publication, 
by evolving higher standards of author- 
ship and discussion. 

Scholarship trusts, in particular, offer 
a means whereby a man may do honor in 
perpetuity to his alma mater and to his 
Society at one and the same time. Some 
day a successful civil engineer is going to 
recall the inestimable value of attendance 
at Society meetings in his professional 
career. Then perhaps a fund could be 
devised that would make it possible for 
young members from relatively far-away 
places to attend a Society meeting—‘‘cen- 
tral point of reference and union for its 
members.” 





Committee for Air 
Transport Division 


Active functioning of the Society's 
new Air Transport Division has begun, 
following appointment of members to its 
first executive committee. Chairman of 
the group is Alfred J. Ryan, M. ASCE, 
consulting engineer of Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Ryan, who has participated actively 
in the formation of the Djvision, stated 
the need for a new approach to the in- 
tegrated problems of air transport as 
follows: 

“The rapid development of air trans- 
portation indicates that the provision of 
facilities for this method of transportation 
will soon become one of the major fields of 
endeavor for civil engineers. The prin- 
cipal engineering features involved in the 
development of these facilities are not 
new and are well represented by other 
existing Technical Divisions of ASCE, but 
in a great many cases the requirements 
and methods of application of basic 
principles are radically different from 
those covered by these other Divisions. 

“It is my belief that this new Division 
will provide opportunity for the consider- 
ations necessary in the overall analysis of 
air transportation facilities and the ac- 
companying methods of applying the 
various engineering principles. The new 
Division is devoted entirely to that field 
and will assume responsibility for guiding 
the development of methods of applying 
engineering principles in a manner that 
will be most beneficial to air transporta- 
tion.” 


Other members of Mr. Ryan's execu- 
tive committee are: 


H. Shifrin, M. ASCE, Vice-Chairman, 
Consulting Engineer of St. Louis, 
Mo. 


C. J. McCarthy, M. ASCE, Vice- 
President of the United Aircraft 
Corporation in East Hartford, Conn. 

George W. Burpee, M. ASCE, Presi- 
dent, General Aniline and Film Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 

One other member of the executive 

committee remains to be appointed. 





Freeman Fund—Open 
for Business 


In 1924, the generosity of John R. 
Freeman, an Honorary Member of the 
Society, made possible the establishment 
of a fund for: 

1. Grants toward expenses for experi- 
ments, observations, and compilations to 
discover new and accurate data that will 
be useful in engineering; 

2. Underwriting fully or in part some 
of the loss that may be sustained in the 
publication of meritorious books, papers, 
or translations pertaining to hydraulic 
science and art which might, except for 
some such assistance, remain mostly in- 
accessible; 

3. A prize for the most useful paper 
relating to the science or art of hydraulic 
construction; ' 

4. A traveling scholarship, open to 
members younger than 45 years, in any 
grade of membership, in recognition of 
achievement, or promise; and for the 
purpose of aiding the candidate to visit 
engineering works in the United States or 
any other part of the world where there is 
good prospect of obtaining information 
useful to engineers; 

5. Assisting in the translation, or 
publication in English, of papers or books 
in foreign languages pertaining to hy- 
draulics. 

Item No. 4 was the project closest to 
Mr. Freeman's heart, and in the interven- 
ing years many young men traveled in 
Europe, fortified mightily by personal 
letters of recommendation from the 
donor himself. World War II brought 
these activities to a halt; but now the 
committee wishes again to offer the bene- 
fits of this award to a member less than 
forty-five years of age, in any grade of 
membership, for aid in a project included 
in one of the five items for the undertak- 
ing of which the applicant is particularly 
qualified. 

To register for this competition, or to 
secure additional information, an appli- 
cant should address a letter to the chair- 
man of the Freeman Fund Committee 
(Malcolm Pirnie, 25 West 43d Street, New 
York 18, N.Y.), describing if possible the 
nature and scope of the project he pro- 


Vou. 16, No. 
poses to explore. The committee will 
study the applications during the summe, 
months. 





Conference on Highway 
Safety 


AN IMPORTANT part of highway safer, 
can and should have its inception on th. 
drafting boards of highway engineer; 
Their efforts as designers of safe thorough 
fares should be coordinated with the 
work of other engineers skilled in the an 
of making traffic flow safely and smooth) 
in the interests of American living and 
commerce. In that belief, members oj 
ASCE will be represented at the Presi 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference to be 
held in Washington, May 8, 9, and 10). 

One of the important committees ap. 
pointed to contribute to the development 
of a program to combat the heavy losses 
in life on the highways, particularly since 
the appalling increase in traffic fatalities 
which followed V-] Day and the removal 
of gasoline rationing restrictions, is the 
Committee on Engineering. This com 
mittee had its first meeting in Washington 
March 28 and 29, and inaugurated it: 
program. It will evaluate the dominant 
characteristics of design, construction, 
maintenance and operation, as well a 
traffic control devices and techniques to 
aid in the reduction of traffic accidents, 
and will recommend appropriate eng 
neering measures for adoption, indicating 
steps to be taken in the immediate future 
and those for long-term planning. 

Gibb Gilchrist, Assoc. M. ASCE 
President, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Engineering. Officially invited 
to represent the ASCE on this commuttec 
are Col. William N. Carey, Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the Society; Day ! 
Okes and George M. Shepard of St. Paul, 


Minn.; Col. William J. Shea, of New 
York, N.Y.; and John W. Wheeler o 
Chicago. 


As president of ASCE, W. W. Horner ot 
St. Louis has been invited to attend the 
Conference in May as a member of the 
Committee on Organized Public Support 
He has appointed E. L. Chandler, of the 
Society’s Washington office, as his alter 
nate. 

Other ASCE members serving on the 
Committee on Engineering are: James 
A. Anderson, Richmond, Va.; H. ¢ 
Coons, Lansing, Mich.; William ] 
Cox, Hartford, Conn.; Willard C hevalier 
New York, N.Y.; Roy W. Crum, Wash 
ington, D.C.; Dean N. W. Dougherts 
University of Tennessee, Knoxviic 
Tenn.; F. E. Everett, Concord, N.H 
H. W. Giffin, Trenton, N.J.; Fred J 


Hammond, Washington, D.C.; Ham 
B. Henderlite, Baton Rouge, 14.; ‘ 
Hilts, Washington, D.C.; Burton 
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\farsh, Washington, D.C.; Donald M. 
jcNeil, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


D. Grant 
ashington, D.C.; Ralph A. 
es, lowa; Lacey V. Murrow, 
D.C.; Wardner G. Scott, 
in. Nebr.; J. Trueman Thomp- 
Raltimore, Md.; Charles M. Upham, 
cton, D.C.; and Joseph L. Weh- 
Detroit, Mich. 
recent address, Maj. Gen. Philip 
Federal Works Administra- 


a | General Chairman of the Presi- 


Highway Safety Conference, 


- - the President has observed, higher 
sandards of engineering will contribute 


Ua 


at public safety, but rebuilding 
ts and highways is a slow process and 
benefits cannot be expected. 


The Committee on Engineering also 


“ill examine the results of a study being 


by the Public Roads Administra- 
n in cooperation with the American 

iation of State Highway Officials, 
toward the standardization of 


KIN 


treet and highway markers, and direc- 


nal and warning signs. Ambiguous, 
bscure, and conflicting highway direc- 
s are a definite national problem, 
ording to General Fleming. 
In addition,”’ he said, “‘I believe more 
ught should be given to the possibility 
standardizing driving regulations 
ighout the country. So long as we 
» our antiquated gridiron pattern 
vy streets there will always have to 
e some special rules to take care of spe- 


ial situations.” 


Conference officials have also pointed 
nother safety problem which will 
ut of the coming national road 


program. The matter of caution to mo- 
torists who travel roads where new con- 
truction projects are under way will be 


nsidered in an effort to minimize the 


langer to workmen on the roadways. 
Numerous detours, which will come di- 


ut of the new construction pro- 
ind their proper markings will also 
onsideration. 

Preparations for the President's High- 


Salety Conference are well under 
ind a large attendance is expected 


vhen the meeting convenes on May 8. 
‘he 48 governors have been invited to 


| their respective delegations and it 


santicipated that they will select a rep- 
‘sentative group of highway and motor 
elucle officials 


together with others 
ety organizations and individuals 
i basic interest in the problem, to 
itute their official group. Repre- 
‘aves Irom the federal departments 
‘ agencies with a basic interest in the 
. ty pr blem are also to be invited. 
‘homas H. MacDonald, Public Roads 


mmussioner, is chairman of a coordinat- 


tee entrusted with organiza- 


tional plans for the conference. Colonel 
Light B. Yost, assigned to the Office of 
the Secretary of War, has been placed on 
special detail as executive diréctor of the 
conference. 

Chairmen of the other committees 
which will submit reports to the Confer- 
ence are: Dr. George Gallup, Accident 
Records; Dr. George D. Stoddard, Edu- 
cation; Arthur Vanderbilt, Enforcement; 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, Laws and Ordi- 
nances; Roy A. Roberts, Motor Vehicle 
Administration; Paul Hoffman, Organ- 
ized Public Support; and William J. 
Scripps, Public Information. 





Roy W. Crum Is New 
Director for District 5 


By RECENT action of the Board of 
Direction, balloting by mail, Roy W. 
Crum has been appointed Director of 
the Society from District 5 to fill the un- 
expired term of Gail A. Hathaway. As 
noted in the April issue, Mr. Hathaway 
has been elevated to the office of Vice- 
President from Zone II by reason of the 
death of Col. A. C. Polk. . 

Mr. Crum was graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1907 with a B.C.E. de- 
gree, and in 1914 received the degree of 
C.E. from the same college. From 1907 
to 1919 he was on the staff of his alma 
mater—first as an instructor and then as 
associate professor of civil engineering. 
During most of this period he was also 
connected with the Engineering Experi- 





Roy W. Crum 
Society Director from District 5 


ment Station at Iowa State College. 
From 1919 to 1928 he was engineer of 
materials and tests for the Iowa State 
Highway Commission. And since the 
latter year he has been director of the 
Highway Research Board of the National 
Research Council. 

His duties for the Council include the 
editorship of the Proceedings of the 
Highway Research Board and of High- 
way Research Abstracts. Mr. Crum is 
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also the author of numerous articles on 
highway finance, economics, and engi- 
neering, which have appeared in Society 
and other technica! publications. 

His affiliation with the Society dates 
back to 1913, when he became an Asso- 
ciate Member. He has been a full Mem- 
ber since 1920. He has also been active 
in the District of Columbia Section, and 
in 1944 served as president. The unex- 
pired term of Director, which he is to fill, 
extends to January 1947. 


Approve McMahon 
Atom Bill 


PRESIDENTS of four national engineer- 
ing societies sent a statement to Senator 
Brien McMahon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, supporting the 
provisions of Senate Bill 1717. This legis- 
lation would place responsibility for con- 
trol of the development of nuclear energy 
in the hands of a federal civilian commis- 
sion. Text of the letter to Senator Mc- 
Mahon follows: 

“The undersigned address you as indi- 
viduals who believe that the greatest pos- 
sible advantage should accrue to the 
public welfare from the use of nuclear 
energy. Our profession has already con- 
tributed largely to the development of 
nuclear energy, several thousand engi- 
neers having been associated in engineer- 
ing responsibilities in the work of the 
Manhattan District. We know of the de- 
structive use of nuclear energy but our 
interest is in its greater use for public 
good. 

“We agree in general with the provi- 
sions of your Senate Bill 1717 as hereto- 
fore published. We believe that the fed- 
eral administration of all matters dealing 
with materials fissionable by chain reac- 
tion should be in the hands of agencies 
that are essentially civilian in make-up. 
We believe that the federal government 
has a responsibility for the safe use of 
these materials. We believe that the 
greatest advantage from the use of these 
materials will be for civilian industrial 
purposes. In the interest of these greater 
uses of nuclear energy we believe that the 
widest opportunity should be given for 
industrial research under Commission 
license. All use of nuclear energy for 
industrial purposes should be under li- 
cense by the Atomic Commission but with 
the facilities owned by industry. 

“In a forward-looking program of the 
extent required to develop nuclear energy 
for industrial purposes, it is important 
that sound judgment in the use of time, 
money and material should be applied to 
the work of the Atomic Commission. 
Engineers in performing their daily tasks 
are concerned with economy in the uses of 
time, money and material. As reported 
in recently published amendments to your 
Bill, the inclusion of a Division of Engi- 
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neering in the Commission meets this 
need. We appreciate its addition and are 
confident that the Division will prove its 
worth and your wisdom in including it. 

‘We appreciate the tremendous respon- 
sibility you have undertaken in starting a 
policy for this Nation to follow in dealing 
with this new source of useful energy. 

“W. W. Horner, President, American 
Society of Civil Engineers 

“D. Robert Yarnall, President, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 

“William E. Wickenden, President, 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers 

“James G. Vail, President, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers’ 

Despite the fact that atomic energy as 
presently available is essentially in the 
form of high intensity heat, not readily 
convertible to useful forms, authoritative 
sources confidently expect that means for 
conversion will be developed. At that 
time many industrial uses of the energy 
will be possible. Such would be 
highly competitive in view of the low cost 
of such energy as compared with electrical 
energy as commercially provided at pres- 


use 


ent. 





Committee on Ports and 
Harbors Organized in 
Waterways Division 
A NEW committee of the Waterways 

Division has been organized by authoriza 

tion of the Society's Board of Direction. 

The full name of the new committee is 

Committee on Construction and Opera- 

tion of Ports and Harbors and Necessary 

Structures. Its declared purpose is: 

“To study and report on problems 
affecting the planning, design, mainte 
nance and operation of ports and harbors, 
including coordination of port and harbor 
development with the needs of the locality 
and those of transportation interests; the 
possibility of future expansion to meet 
future needs; types of docks, break 
waters, jetties, handling equipment, and 
other facilities.” 

The Committee was appointed by Col 
C. L. Hall, Chairman of the Waterways 
Division, on authorization of the execu 
tive committee of the Division. The 
membership of the new Committee on 
Ports and Harbors is as follows: 


R. W. Abbett, Chairman, Knappen 
Engineering Company, New York, 
N.Y 

John Ayer, Fay, Spofford and Thorn 
dike, Boston, Mass. 

C. G. Cappell, W. Horace Williams 
Company, New Orleans, La. 

C. T. Leeds, Leeds, Hill and Jewitt 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. K. Panish, U.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


Engineer Office, 
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E. G. Speyer, Commissioner of Public 
Works, City of Buffalo, N.Y. 

. G. White, Chief Engineer, Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


>) 





Appointments of Society 
Representatives 


CHARLES B. Burpick, M. ASCE, has 
been reappointed one of the Society's 
representatives on the Washington 
Board of Award for a two-vear term, 
ending in May 1948. 

WituiaM N. Carey, Secretary and Execu- 
tive Officer, ASCE, has been appointed 
a member of a special panel of the 
Engineers Joint Council Committee on 
Economic Status of the Engineer. 
In cooperation with E.J.C.’s Subcom- 
mittee on Collective Bargaining for 
Engineers, the panel, if completed 
by appointments from all of the con- 
stituent societies composing E.J.C., is 
charged with the preparation of a state- 
ment of policy respecting remedial labor 
legislation. The Society’s other repre- 
sentatives on the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Status of the Engineer are 
CARLETON S. Proctor and Ernest J. 
STOCKING. 

WituiaM H. Hatt, M. ASCE, was ap- 
pointed to represent the Society at the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill on April 12 and 13. 

Georce J. ScHROEpFER, Assoc. M. 
ASCE, was appointed to represent the 
Society at the inauguration of James L. 
Morrill as president of the University 
of Minnesota and to attend a two-day 
educational conference at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

CuarLes M. Sporrorp, M. ASCE, has 
been reappointed the Society’s repre- 
sentative on the Hoover Medal Com- 
mittee for a six-year term, ending in 
May 1952. 

Artour §S. Tuttie, Past-President, 
ASCE, was appointed to represent the 
Society at the ceremonies incident to 
the installation of President Houston 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute on 
March 9. 

G. G. Werner, Assoc. M. ASCE, has 
been appointed to represent the Society 
on the Engineers Joint Council Com- 
mittee on National Defense. 

HAROLD E. WessMAN, M. ASCE, has been 
appointed to represent the Society on 
the Research Procedure Committee of 
the Engineering Foundation for the 
fiscal year, October 1, 1945, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1946. 

SHERMAN M. Woopwarp, Hon. M. 
ASCE, has been appointed to represent 
the Society on the Marston Medal 
Board of Award for a four-year term, 
ending September 30, 1950. 
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News of Loca] tt 


Sections a 





Scheduled Meetings Nay 


ALABAMA SECTION—Two-day sessiop 0s 
luncheon, and dinner at the Thoma and | 
Jefferson Hotel, beginning on May 3. »: Bran 
10 a.m. at 

CENTRAL OHIO SECTION—Dinner mee: Fort 
ing at the Oxley Tea Room on May }) Hote! 
at 6 p.m. ; Ws 

COLORADO SECTION—Dinner meetiy and ¢ 
at the Oxford Hotel on May 13, at 6:3 Hotel 
p.m. the h 

CONNECTICUT SECTION—Dinner mee: Kana 
ing at the Faculty Club on May 2° , pa 
6:30 p.m. Wr 

DayTon SECTION—Luncheon meetin: at the 
at the Engineers’ Club on May 20, a 
12:15 p.m. 

DistRicTtT OF COLUMBIA Szction 
Evening meeting at the Cosmos Club o 
May 21, at 8 p.m. 

GeorGiIA SecTtion—Luncheon meetin: 


at Davison’s Tea Room on May 3, at The 
12:30 p.m, meetit 
LenicH VALLEY SecTION—Regular — 
meeting at the Packard Laboratory o an 
May 13, at 8 p.m. - 
ENT 
OS ANGELES SECTION—Dinner meet oletior 
ing at the University Club on May §, at membe 
6:30 p.m.; dinner meeting at the Univer Army 
sity Club on May 22, at 6:3 p.m. W. J 
LOUISIANA SECTION—Smoker at the Si were § 
Charles Hotel on May 27, at 8 p.m. ull dist 
“ . eerins 
MARYLAND SECTION—Dinner meeting Se dew 
at the Engineers’ Club on May 22, at | Seniie 
p.m. e Ja 
METROPOLITAN = SEcTION—Techinica 
meeting in the Engineering Societies 
Bldg. on May 15, at 8 p.m. Technica On } 
Meeting of the Junior Branch in th Ohio S 
Engineering Societies Bldg. on May §, a! peak « 
7:30 p.m.; dinner meeting on May 22 manufa 
er, wi 
Mip-Soutu’ Section—Spring meeting 
inage 


at Vicksburg, Miss., on May 10 and | 
Program includes inspection of the Water whe 
ways Experiment Station. e 

NORTHWESTERN SeEcTION — Dinner esses 
meeting at the Minnesota Union on Ma method 
6, at 6:30 p.m. 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION—Joint meet 
with Engineers’ Club of Trenton on Ma 
16, at 7:30 p.m. 


SACRAMENTO Section—Regular | March 
cheon meetings at the Elks Club ever ing over 
Tuesday at 12 m. ton, cha 

St. Louts Section—Luncheon meets. ot. L 
at the York Hotel on May 27, at |- x lence 

Csular 


p.m. 
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« Dirco Section—Dinner meeting 
Grant Hotel on May 23, at 


reNNESSEE VALLEY SECTION—Smoker 

.1 dinner meeting of the Chattanooga 

Section at the Patten Hotel about 
g at 5:15 p.m. 


xas SECTION—Spring meeting at the 

Hotel, Waco, on May 9, 10, 

Lunchedn meeting of the Dallas 

. ich at the Adolphus Hotel on June 3, 

m.; regular meeting of the 

Worth Branch at the Blackstone 
ton May 13, at 12:15 p.m. 


seve 


est VIRGINIA SECTION—Inspection 
linner meeting at the Daniel Boone 
| Charleston, on May 24. Meet at 
hotel at 3 p.m, for trip to the new 
wha County Airport; dinner at 6:30 


VIscONSIN SECTION—Dinner meeting 
the Ambassador Hotel on May 15, at 


Recent Activities 
BUFFALO SECTION 
e speaker at the February luncheon 


of the Section was Fred O. 


rancis, chief engineer of the John W. 


wper Company, who spoke on the dam- 
lone by fire to the cereal factory of 
ral Mills, Inc., shortly after its com- 
ind described the repairs. Three 

bers of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Col. Herbert D,. Vogel, Lt. Col. 
English, and Maj. R. P. Kline— 

re guests of the Section on March 20. 
liscussed different aspects of our engi- 


eering operations in the southwest Paci- 


luring the war, emphasizing the tre- 
lous scope of our operations against 


Japane se 
CENTRAL OHIO SECTION 


March 20, members of the Central 
section heard Benjamin H. Palmer 


the subject of problems in the 


manulacture of concrete pipe. Mr. Pal- 
er, who is production engineer and sales 
iger lor Ohio of the Universal Con 


ipe Company, outlined the prin- 
| methods of manufacture, their ad 
| disadvantages, and suc- 
lailures in attempts to improve 


ith 


CINCINNATI SECTION 


participated in the annual 
‘meeting of the Technical and Scien- 
cieties Council of Cincinnati on 
(he combined group, number- 
ver 1,200, heard Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
iancellor of Washington University 

lis, give an inspiring address on 
ence Shapes the Future.” At the 
re ineeting of the Section, 





held on March 12, new officers were 
elected for the coming year. These are 
Lester J. Backman, president; Robert C. 
Vogt, vice-president; and Carl F. Renz, 
secretary-treasurer. Following dinner 
and the business meeting, the group ad- 
journed to the Ohio River Division Labo- 
ratories of the U.S. Engineer Department. 
There R. R. Philippe, director of the labo- 
ratory, described the work being done and 
conducted the members on a tour of in 
vestigation. Present studies include work 
on experimental pavements for aircraft 
weighing 300,000 lb, and the showing of a 
colored film on the construction and test- 
ing of the pavement concluded the pro- 
gram. 


CLEVELAND SECTION 


“Student Chapter Night’’ was cele 
brated on February 15, the program con- 
sisting of student reports of the Annual 
Meeting in New York. Prof. George E. 
Barnes, head of the civil engineering de- 
partment at the Case School of Applied 
Science, explained that the reports were 
being substituted this year for the custo- 
mary theses. He then introduced H. W. 
Merritt, president of the Case Student 
Chapter, who was in charge of the student 
program. At the meeting held on March 
15, Lt. Col. C. Merrill Barber spoke on the 
topic, “Wartime Airport Design in 
Europe.’ Before entering the service in 
October 1942, Colonel Barber was on the 
civil engineering staff of the Case School. 


COLORADO SECTION 


Ways of making the Society more at- 
tractive to Juniors were discussed at the 
March meeting of the Colorado Section. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the group 
that Juniors should be given a full fran- 
chise and in other ways made to feel their 
usefulness to the Society. Another fea- 
ture of the program was a talk by Walter 
E. Jessup, Western representative of the 
Society, who discussed the technical and 
welfare activities of the Society. 


DAYTON SECTION 


The March luncheon meeting of the 
Dayton Section was addressed by Lt. Col. 
Charles Stevens, who was recently re 
leased from the Army after over four 
years of service. Much of Colonel Ste- 
vens’ time in Europe was spent as Civil 
Affairs Officer of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion, and he spoke interestingly of condi 
tions in the various countries occupied by 
the Army. 


FLORIDA SECTION 


The proposed sea train and car ferry 
service to link the port of Jacksonville, 
Fla., with Brazil and Venezuela was dis- 
cussed by Arthur N. Sollee at the March 
7 dinner meeting of the Section. Mr. 
Sollee, who is county engineer of Duval 
County, Florida, stated that carloads of 
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equipment, supplies, automobiles, and so 
on could be sent from Chicago, New York, 
or other industrial areas to Jacksonville, 
and then placed on a car ferry to con- 
tinue the journey to Brazil or Venezuela 
at a huge saving in rehandling. He em- 
phasized the engineering and economic 
feasibility of such a plan. 


INDIANA SECTION 


Various business matters were discussed 
at the March 25 dinner meeting of the 
Section. The group then heard Prof. 
Mildred Loring Fitch give an exception 
aliy interesting talk, entitled ‘‘Cross Cur 
rents in World Affairs.”’ 


INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION 


On March 15 Walter E. Jessup, Western 
representative of the Society, addressed a 
dinner meeting of the Section on the sug 
gested new classification of members, 
collective bargaining, and other Society 
matters of interest to the Section. The 
technical program for the occasion con- 
sisted of a talk by E. O. Larson, director 
for Region 4 of the U.S. Bureau of Rec 
lamation. Mr. Larson discussed future 
plans for the Colorado River Basin, dwell 
ing particularly on the Central Utah 
Project. 


ITHACA SECTION 


Both the February and March meetings 
were held on the Cornell University cam 
pus. The after-dinner speaker at the first 
of these sessions was Maj. Andrew J. 
Fuller, district engineer for the New York 
State Department of Health at Geneva, 
N.Y., who gave an interesting talk on 
sanitary conditions in the Near and Far 
East. Colonel Fuller based his remarks 
on personal observations made during 
three years in the Sanitary Corps of the 
Army. Speaker and guest of honor at the 
March meeting was Lt. Col. Robert N. 
Clark, who described the methods and re 
sults of ‘Army Training in Sanitation.”’ 
Colonel Clark is district engineer for the 
New York State Department of Health at 
Ithaca. 


KANSAS CITY SECTION 

“Germany Today and Tomorrow”’ was 
the topic of discussion at the March 27 
meeting of the Section, the principal 
speaker being Samuel J. Callahan, vice 
president of the Section. Mr. Callahan 
based his interesting observations on the 
subject on experience gained while serving 
overseas as a Civil Affairs Officer for 
SHAEF. 


Los ANGELES SECTION 


Before a joint meeting, to which mem 
bers of the American Society of Mechani 
cal Engineers and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers were invited, Col. 
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Frederick J. Clarke spoke on ‘“The Atomic 
Development at Hanford.” Colonel 
Clarke, who is area engineer and com- 
manding officer at the Hanford Project, 
outlined the whole subject of atomic 
energy and described the development of 
the atomic bomb from the first promulga- 
tion of the theory of relativity by Dr. 
Einstein to the present. Some idea of the 
size of the Hanford project may be gained 
from the fact that it extends for an area of 
approximately 430 sq miles adjacent to 
the Columbia River. Of particular inter- 
est to the engineers were the physical as- 
pects of the construction involved. Total 
earth excavation amounted to more than 
25,000,000 cu yd, while the water-pump- 
ing facilities would more than take care 
of the normal requirements of New York 
City. Wide interest in the subject was 
attested by the attendance of over 250. 


LOUISIANA SECTION 


A joint meeting of the Section and the 
Louisiana post of the Society of American 
Military Engineers was held on March 25. 
A special feature of the ocasion was the 
presentation of the Society’s Construction 
Engineering Prize to C. Glenn Cappel for 
his paper on “Timber Hangar Erected 
from 16-Story Scaffold,’ which appeared 
in the December 1944 issue of CIvIL 
ENGINEERING. Customarily presentation 
of the Construction Engineering Prize 
takes place at the Annual Meeting in New 
York, but Mr. Cappel was unable to at- 
tend this year’s meeting. An illustrated 
talk on ‘‘Repairing the Walcheren Dikes” 
comprised the technical program. This 
was given by Dr. M. J. W. Roegholt, of 
Utrecht, Holland, while Messrs. Frank C. 
Carey and John Klorer led the discussion 
that followed. 


MARYLAND SECTION 


An illustrated lecture on “Origin and 
Destination Traffic Studies as a Basis for 
Street and Highway Planning’’ was pre- 
sented by H. S. Fairbank at the March 25 
meeting of the Section. The talk was of 
particular interest to Baltimoreans since 
a survey of this nature was recently com- 
pleted locally and is one of thirty-nine 
that have been made in various cities. 
Mr. Fairbank emphasized the fact that an 
origin and destination survey is an essen- 
tial means to the proper selection and 
location of routes within the city and, 
further, serves to provide a measure for 
the orderly improvement of such routes. 


MICHIGAN SECTION 


On February 28, members of the Michi- 
gan Section heard the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way discussed. First, F. N. Menefee, 
professor of engineering mechanics at the 
University of Michigan, described the 
engineering aspects of the project by 
means of lantern slides. He was followed 
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by W. C. Cowling, manager of the Port 
of Detroit Commission, who discussed the 
economic aspects of the seaway. The 
showing of a film on water purification 
and sewage disposal comprised the tech- 


nical program at the meeting held on April 
9 


MouAWK-HUDSON SECTION 


A joint meeting of the Hudson-Mo- 
hawk Section and the Albany County 
chapter of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers took place in Al- 
bany, N.Y., on February 18. The prin- 
cipal speaker was E. S. Cullings, chief 
engineer of the Black River Regulating 
District, whose subject was “Regulating 
the Black River and Its Tributaries by 
Storage Reservoirs.” An enthusiastic 
general discussion followed his remarks. 


New Mexico SECTION 


The New Mexico Section reports that 
it was one of the groups sponsoring the 
tenth annual Highway Engineering Con- 
ference, which was held at the University 
of New Mexico on March 8 and 9. 
Speakers at the Friday morning session 
included Walter E. Jessup, Western repre- 
sentative of the Society, who discussed 
“Collective Bargaining for Engineers.”’ 
William G. Bratschi, president of the New 
Mexico Section, presided over the Satur- 
day afternoon technical session. Other 
Society members who participated in the 
program by presenting technical papers 
included Fred G. Healy, chief engineer 
of the New Mexico State Highway De- 
partment; Jesse E. Williams, district 
engineer for the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration at Santa Fe; A. J. Ryan, member 
of the Denver consulting firm of Crocker 
and Ryan; and F. S. Gilmore, district 
engineer for the Asphalt Institute at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NORTHEASTERN SECTION 


The technical program at the March 
meeting of the Northeastern Section— 
held in Boston on the 25th—consisted of 
a talk by Philip Kitfield. Mr. Kitfield, 
who is assistant project engineer for the 
Boston Department of Public Works and 
chairman of the Engineers’ Committee of 
the Massachusetts Postwar Highway 
Commission, described in detail the stud- 
ies of the commission and its recommen- 
dations for the Boston Central Artery. 


NORTHWESTERN SECTION 


Numerous business matters were dis- 
cussed at the April 1 meeting of the Sec- 
tion, which took place at the University of 
Minnesota. Then J. E. P. Darrell was 
introduced and gave an interesting de- 
scription of construction and traffic prob- 
lems encountered in building the Ledo 
Road during the war. Mr. Darrell is now 
assistant traffic engineer for the Minne- 
sota Department of Highways. 
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PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Following an annual custom, memben 


of the Philadelphia Section laid aside the, ’ 
cares and technical concerns on Februar, rs | 
16 and enjoyed a social meeting. Again - 
Lyle Jenne proved himself an exper pret 
master of ceremonies, and there was y et 
entertaining program of classical mys. i: 
solo dancing, and juggling acts, follows 
by social dancing. During the evening 
Society Director Howard Critchlow pr. = 
sented certificates of life membership i) Febr 
those in the Section who had attained this tion 
honor. Other guests included Ravi, for | 
Elliot, president of the Philadelphia Eng. subje 
neers’ Club, and Allen Wagner, pubije W. J 
relations officer of the Society. prese 
pictil 
PITTSBURGH SECTION west. 
There was a joint meeting of the Pitts. who 
burgh Section and the Engineers’ Society labor 
of Western Pennsylvania on March § _ 
The joint session was addressed by W.£ a 
Lorence, colonel, Corps of Engineers . as 
U.S. Army, on the subject of “Flood ve 
Control for the Pittsburgh Region,” na 
Colonel Lorence is district engineer {or 
the Pittsburgh district of the U.S. Engi. 
neer Office. Var 
were ¢ 
ROCHESTER SECTION ing of 
The topic, ““The Engineer in Court, M c 
was ably presented by James E. Cui, Engin 
Rochester attorney, before the March descry 
meeting of the Rochester Section. The that h 
talk proved to be an interesting and ix. wes Xo 
structive résumé of the engineer's duties discus: 
as an expert witness. — 
na ni 
SACRAMENTO SECTION March 
On March 5, the Sacramento Section meng 
heard one of its own members, 0. |. titled 
Porter, report on the use of heavy equip “oe 
ment to obtain maximum compaction and On 1 
density in soils. Mr. Porter, who is seo- nae ; 
ior physical testing engineer for the Ma- = P 
* terials and Research Department of the is 
California State Division of Highway, iy. 
described the use of heavy sheepsioot “ 
rollers and rubber-tired equipment, pa- 
ticularly in airport construction. His talk 7 
was illustrated by slides. On March 12 Bey 
the operation of the Pacific Gas and Elec- aebted 
tric Company’s power system and il are 
contribution to the war effort was de hy 
scribed by I. W. Collins, assistant eng Liens és 
neer of operations for the company. 4 Det > 
discussion of electronic recording made ¥ oe " 
the program on March 26, with Richard ays 
Kobler, of the Ward Harris Company,® t Aan 
speaker. mode “ 
Sr. Louts SEcTION we 
The St. Louis Section announces that ment - 
it has started a movement to bring th revoluti 
Society and the Section into closer = 
tionship with their Junior and Studs 
Chapter members. A new committee The s 
: Rei formet cs 
been formed with H. M. Reitz, the Tri 





he ¢ 


S re 


the Knoxville Sub-Section. 


inet 


No. &§ C 


the Student Chapter at 
niversity and now a Junior 
the St. Louis Section, as 
[his committee will assist in 
srams for some of the meet 
will deal with subjects of 
terest to the young engineer. 


[TACOMA SECTION 


honor and speaker at the 

) meeting of the Tacoma Sec- 

D. Shannon, Society Director 
who touched on many 
interest to Society members. 
concluded the program by 
colored motion picture de- 
sging operations in the North- 
in March 19 Roderic Olzendam, 


widely known for his views on 


management relations, addressed a 


the subject of ‘Human Engi 

It is his theory that both sides 
mployer-employee equation must 
lered to perfect the most harmo- 
lationship 


ENNESSEE VALLEY SECTION 


us aspects of the atomic bomb 
idered at the February 13 meet- 
First, 
Youngs, Jr., captain, Corps of 
rs, U.S. Army, gave an illustrated 


tion of the atomic bomb damage 


he 
] wed by 


ssed 





tional security. 


All 


had witnessed at Nagasaki. He 

1 Dr. P. H. Abelson, who 

he possible future effect of the 
mb on international relations 
Speakers at the 
meeting of the Sub-Section were 
R. Barrows and Walter F. Em- 


17 


who gave an illustrated talk, en- 


tah Beach to Buchenwald 
members of the Chat- 
Section heard James Hitch 

the advantages to Chat 
ving a city manager form of 


h 26, 


EDO SECTION 


Section held its first meet 
March 6. A talk on the 
Toledo Airport constituted 
rogram. This was given 
hrane, chief engineer of the 
of Giffels and Vallet, of 
lo has recently employed 
ers to make a study of air 
Mr. Cochrane stated this 
est of many that had been 
tues. To eliminate a high 
portation, he pointed out, 
esign of aircraft and equip 
evolutionary rather than 
character, 


CITY SECTION 


; 


the March meeting of 
ction—held in Davenport, 
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lowa, on the 28th—was A. L. R. Sanders, 
chief engineer for the Chicago consulting 
firm of Hazelet and Erdal. In his talk, 
entitled ‘“‘Structural Design Problems,’ 
Mr. Sanders number of 
unusual problems that he has encountered 
in his 25-year career in bridge design. 


discussed a 


WISCONSIN SECTION 
On February 28, members of the Wis 
consin Section heard Harry C. Brockel, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Harbor Com 
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nussion, speak on the timely topic of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. It was Mr. Broc 
kel’s thesis that the project will benefit 
the entire Middle West as well as the 
Great Lakes area. The annual Ladies 
Night was held on March 28, with door 
prizes for a lucky few of a pound of butter 
or a pair of nylons. The speaker and 
guest of honor was Elmer Nelson, curator 
of geology at the Milwaukee Public Mu 
seum, who gave an illustrated 
entitled ‘“‘Sculptoring the Earth.’ 


lecture, 





Student Chapter Notes 





PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


On February 12 Capt. Andrew G. Bis 
set, of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
addressed an open meeting of the Purdue 
University Student Chapter. Captain 
Bisset, who recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour of duty in the South Pacific 
with the Seabees, presented two sound 
films showing the Seabees in action—one 
on the development of Wake Island and 
the other depicting the careening of a 


21,000-ton floating dry dock upon its side 
to permit it to be taken through the 
Panama Canal. Preceding the meeting, 
the Chapter entertained Captain Bisset at 
adinner. The meeting was one of several 
recently held to stimulate interest in the 
civil engineering profession among Purdue 
engineering students, and wide interest in 
the gathering was attested by the attend 
ance of 500. The Chapter has launched a 


vigorous membership drive to obtain 


100% membership. 





MEMBERS OF THE PURDUE UNIVERSITY STUDENT CHAPTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


The University of Idaho Chapter an 
nounces that it has had an interesting and 
active year, although membership in the 
group has been small. The Chapter’s 
officers are Robert Olsen, president; P. J. 


McCormick, vice-president; and George 
Komoto, secretary-treasurer. The Fac 
ulty Adviser for the group is G. A. Riede 
sel, while William P. Hughes, city engi 
neer of Lewiston, Idaho, is Contact 
Member. Members of the Chapter are 
shown in the accompanying photograph 





Tue UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO CHAPTER 














ITEMS OF INTEREST 





About Engineers and Engineering 








1946 Flood Control Program Outlined 


Chief of Engineers, Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, has described briefly the cur- 
rent program of navigation and flood control work assigned to the Corps of En- 


gineers. 


Funds for the work are allotted in the 1946 Deficiency Bill (passed 


by Congress), the Civil Functions Appropriations Bill (now passed by the 


House), and in special appropriations for specific projects. 


This information 


was made public by General Wheeler at a recent meeting of the Associated 


General Contractors in Chicago 


Tue Deficiency Bill for the first half of 
i946, passed by Congress in December, 
appropriated some $125,000,000 to the 
Corps of Engineers for flood control and 
navigation improvements. Out of the total 
of approximately $125,000,000 in the 1946 
Deficiency Bill, $84,659,000 has been ear- 
marked for general flood control projects. 
The funds provided for construction will be 
applied to 116 individual projects involving 
work in some 33 states. Fifty-three dams 
will be undertaken, of which 18 are concrete 
structures and 35 earth or rock fill. The 
remaining 63 projects are local protection 
works consisting mainly of levees and flood 
walls with some channel improvement. 

The concrete dams will vary from simple 
flood control structures, such as the Dewey 
Reservoir in Kentucky casting approxi- 
mately $2,600,000, to. multiple-purpose 
flood control and power reservoirs, such as 
the Wolf Creek Reservoir on the Cumber- 
land River in Kentucky and the Clark Hill 
Reservoir on the Savannah River in Georgia 
and South Carolina, estimated to cost 
$59,000,000 and $45,000,000, respectively. 
Earth dams will vary from small structures 
such as the $560,000 Mountain Brook Reser- 
voir in New Hampshire to the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir on the Missouri River 
in North Dakota, estimated to cost about 
$161,000,000. Similarly, local protection 
projects vary in size from the small $50,400 
channel and levee improvement project at 
Almond, N.Y., to the project for the con- 
struction of levees and flood walls for the 
protection of the Kansas Citys in Missouri 
and Kansas at a cost of $18,445,000, or the 
channel improvement program for the Los 
Angeles River which eventually will cost 
about $53,959,400. 

Another $15,000,000 of the Deficiency 
Bill appropriations will go for combined 
flood control and navigation improvement 
work on the lower Mississippi River. In 
addition to the approximately $85,000,000 
for general flood control and $15,000,000 
appropriated for the Mississippi River proj- 
ect in the 1946 Deficiency Bill, $25,516,000 
has been appropriated for river and 
harbor projects. Among the larger projects 
for which this 25 million dollars will be 
spent are the continued improvement of the 
Los Angeles and Long Beach harbors in 
California; improvement and maintenance 
of the Mississippi River channel between St 
Louis and Minneapolis; improvement of 
the Pearl River in Mississippi and Louisiana; 
additional navigation work on the Missouri 
River at Fort Peck; continued work on the 
Monongahela River in Pennsylvania and 


West Virginia; additional work on the 
Great Lakes-to-Hudson River Waterway; 
and improvement and maintenance of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


The Civil Functions Appropriations Bill 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, 
has now passed the House with an additional 
$262,000,000 in round sums voted for rivers 
and harbors and flood control work under 
the supervision of the Corps of Engineers. 
Nearly $28,000,000 of this sum is earmarked 
for continuation of construction on a score ot 
river and harbor projects, among them the 
New York and New Jersey channels, the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, the Mississippi 
River between the mouth of the Ohio and 
the mouth of the Missouri, the Missouri 
from Kansas City to Sioux City, and the St. 
Marys River in Michigan. Advance plan- 
ning funds for another score of river and 
harbor projects total $2,235,500, with 
routine maintenance and operation making 
up the approximately $68,000,000 remaining 
of the rivers and harbors allotment. 

Of the $110,814,000 voted by the House 
for flood control (general), $96,150,000 is 
recommended for construction, providing 
for continuing work on 62 projects, most of 
which are already appropriated for in the 
1946 Deficiency Bill. Nearly $8,000,000 
in advance planning funds for flood control 
projects is also included in the bill passing 
the House, in addition to $46,000,000 for 
the Lower Mississippi flood control project, 
and $2,000,000 for the Sacramento River 
flood control project. 

Like the flood control projects, the river 
and harbor improvements for which there 
are current appropriations are but a small 
part of the total backlog of authorized navi- 
gation projects already approved by Con- 
gress. The River and Harbor Act of March 
1945 authorized 292 new navigation projects 
or modifications of existing projects at an 
estimated total cost of $382,000,000. 
These additional improvements include a 
12-ft channel in the Intracoastal Waterway 
from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla.; improve- 
ment of the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, 
and Flint rivers in Georgia and Florida; 
and development of the Alabama and Coosa 
rivers and tributaries in Alabama and 
Georgia. 


AUTHORIZED IMPROVEMENTS 


The authorized navigation improvement 
of the Neches and Angelina rivers, Texas, 
provides for the construction of a reservoir 
on the Neches River, one on the Angelina 
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River, and two power regulating dams », 
the Neches River. Other river and harber 
projects include the Guadalupe Rive, 
Texas; improvement of the Trinity Rive, 
and tributaries, Texas, for navigation, flog: 
control, and allied purposes; constructiop 
of a lateral canal on the Mississippi River ip 
the Chain of Rocks section near St. Logi: 
approximately 8 miles long and 9 ft deep 
further improvement of the Illinois Wate, 
way, Illinois, the Indiana Harbor Canal an< 
Harbor, Indiana, and the Missouri Rive, 
between Sioux City, Iowa, and the mouth 
construction of a new hydroelectric power 
plant at St. Marys River, Michigan: co 
struction of dams and open-channel improve 
ment for*the purpose of providing slack 
water navigation on the Snake River, : 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; and con 
struction of the McNary (Umatilla) Da» 
for purposes of navigation, power develop 
ment, and irrigation on the Columbia River 
Oregon, and Washington. 





Canal Zone Pension Bil! 


ATTENTION has been directed to the provi 
sions of a bill passed in 1944 granting pen 
sions to many employees who worked on th: 
Panama Canal during the period of con 
struction from May 4, 1904, to March 3! 
1914. The Act thus mentioned by Arthu 
Richards, M. ASCE, is Public Law 319-78th 
Session, Chapter 214-2nd Session. Lifetime 
annuities are prescribed in the legislation 

Applications should be made to the Re 
tirement Division of the U.S. Civil Servic: 
Commission at Washington, D.C. 





Ohio Court Order Protects 
Title of Engineer 


An injunction suit brought by the Om 
Society of Professional Engineers agains: th 
Cleveland firm of Designers for Industry, In 
has been decided in favor of the former. The 
Cleveland Society of Engineers promoied the 
suit and at its request was given the author 
ity to proceed in the name of the Ohio Society 
The suit was filed in the name of William \ 
Kammerer, plaintiff, and Harvey R. flow 
good was counsel and adviser for the Socit!) 
The following article, written by Mr Haw 
good, is reprinted from “The Ohio Eng 
neer” (March 1946), publication of the U™ 
Society of Professional Engineers 


THE DECREE comprises, in effect, tW 


separate parts, one of which applies to the 
individual defendants, and the other to “ 
corporation, Designers for Industry, 1% 
As to the individual defendants, the 
were all perpetually enjoined from calling 
themselves engineers. 
The corporation was perpetually en)’ we 
from permitting unregistered persons '° 
engineering work (except in the case of sul 
professional work done under the superv 
of a registered professional engineer’, 
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yone in its employ other than a 
professional engineer by any title 
» that he is an engineer, and from 
-tising any registered professional engi- 
eer in its employ in any manner which 
vould constitute misconduct. 
This injunction should absolutely pre- 
de the individual defendants from hold- 
ng themselves out as engineers (unless they 
an and do qualify themselves by registra- 
Should any of them not become 
: sstered but continue to hold himself out 
engineer, he will be subject to action 
contempt of court, which is punishable 
y fine or imprisonment (er both), at the 
‘iccretion of the Court. 
‘Tt should also insure that the company 
vill undertake engineering work only when 
- work is done under the supervision of 


regi 


-egistered professional engineers, and should 
-ectrain its advertising to within such bounds 


1s the Board of Registration may determine 

, be proper conduct for all engineers. 

The decision, impliedly at least, holds the 
Registration Act valid, and certainly sus- 
tains our contention that injunction suits 
nay be brought by individual members of 
the profession against non-registered per- 

1s who invade this field. 

Thus the engineers have a weapon which 
they themselves can use to enforce the law 

protect their profession, without having 
| wait on any public officer. This does not 
mpair, however, the use of the criminal 
penalties by the prosecutor, should he desire 
to exercise his authority under this part of 
the law 

It is believed that this demonstration of 
the fact that the injunctive power of the 
courts can be invoked for the protection of 
the profession should go far toward obtain- 
ing the voluntary compliance with the law 
by those who otherwise might question the 
possibility of its enforcement. 





University of Texas 
Establishes Defense Research 
Laboratory 


A new laboratory known as the Defense 
Research Laboratory has recently been 
established at the University of Texas 
rhis is one of a series in universities and in 
industry operating under a Section T con- 
tract with the Bureau of Ordnance. Funda- 
metal problems relating to guided missiles 
comprise the research goal. Major fields 
ombined in the work are electronics, chem- 
istry, optics, thermodynamics, acoustics, 
and mathematics 

Dr. C. P. Boner, Professor of Physics, 


who has been on leave of absence as Asso- 
ciate Director of the Underwater Sound 
Laboratory of Harvard University, is Direc- 
‘or of the new laboratory. The Associate 


Virector is Dr. M. J. Thompson, Professor 
ot Aeronautical Engineering, who also has 
een on leave as Group Supervisor for Aero- 
“ynamics at the Applied Physics Labora- 
t ny, Johns Hopkins University. The staff 
sumbers about 75, and includes Dr. Dana 


pune, M. ASCE, Professor of Applied 
“echann 


Iwo Ly 


' iversity buildings have been re- 
‘tionec and extended for laboratory 


purposes. Equipment has been supplied by 
the Bureau of Ordnance, largely from sur- 
plus stocks. 





Police Launch Traffic Safety 


Program 


BEGINNING May 15 and continuing for an 
indefinite period, the police of the United 
States and Canada, under the sponsorship 
of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, will conduct their second program 
to reduce the staggering toll of motor- 
vehicle fatalities and injuries. 

A year ago the IACP program was con- 
fined to the checking of automobile brakes. 
The program this year, to be known as the 
Police Traffic Safety Check, includes brakes 
and will extend to the checking of lights, 
tires, windshield wipers, and horns. [ACP 
spokesmen state that these points for the 
police check were selected after conference 
with automotive safety engineers, and that 
accident hazards can be minimized if all 
these points are in proper condition. 

Particular emphasis will be put on safe 
driving practices, and motorists will be 
advised to improve their driving techniques, 
and to observe all driving regulations and 
courtesies. On the theory that the safest car 
is a lethal weapon in the hands of an in- 
competent or careless driver, the police 
look for a material reduction in traffic ac- 
cidents when all drivers have been convinced 
that they must always operate their cars 
with the greatest caution. 

Motor-vehicle fatalities and _ injuries 
mounted alarmingly in the months immedi- 
ately following the end of gasoline rationing. 
In 1945 there were 28,500 fatalities and ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 injuries from auto- 
mobile accidents. Fatalities were 17% 
higher than in 1944. But evidence that both 
cars and driving practices are unsafe is 
found in the fact that monthly fatality fig- 
ures in the last five months of 1945 rose to 
as high as 44°) above corresponding periods 
in the previous year. During the final five 
months the fatality increase was about 36°; 
over the same period in 1944 

It can be assumed that 1946 figures will 
mount correspondingly unless the public 
comes to the realization that aging cars 
are increasingly subject to accidents, which 
can be forestalled only when the closest 
care is given to mechanical condition. The 
police program has the active support of 
more than 200 national organizations and 
corporations that are interested in the 
furtherance of highway traffic safety. 





The. Builders 


By Dr. Vannevar Busu 


ACKNOWLEDGED as a leader in atomic and 
all other forms of technical outreach, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush is also recognized as an out- 
standing engineering thinker of the day. 
Some of his philosophic ideas have now been 
published under the title, Endless Horizons. 
The following sermonette or parable taken 
from this book gives a good idea of Dr. 
Bush’s keen mind and appealing style. 

“The process by which the boundaries of 
knowledge are advanced, and the structure 
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of organized science is built, is a complex 
process indeed. It corresponds fairly well 
with the exploitation of a difficult quarry 
for its building materials and the fitting of 
these into an edifice; but there are very 
significant differences. First, the material 
itself is exceedingly varied, hidden and 
overlaid with relatively worthless rubble, 
and the process of uncovering new facts 
and_relationships has some of the attributes 
of prospecting and exploration rather than 
of mining or quarrying. Second, the whole 
effort is highly unorganized. There are no 
direct orders from architect or quarry- 
master. Individuals and small bands pro- 
ceed about their businesses unimpeded and 
uncontrolled, digging where they will, 
working over their material, and tucking it 
into place in the edifice. 

“Finally, the edifice itself has a remark- 
able property, for its form is predestined by 
the laws of logic and the nature of human 
reasoning. It is almost as though it had 
once existed, and its building blocks had 
then been scattered, hidden, and buried, 
each with its unique form retained so that it 
would fit only in its own peculiar position. 
and with the concomitant limitation that the 
blocks cannot be found or recognized until 
the building of the structure has progressed 
to the point where their position and form 
reveal themselves to the discerning eye of 
the talented worker in the quarry. Parts 
of the edifice are being used while construc- 
tion proceeds, by reason of the applications 
of science, but other parts are merely ad- 
mired for their beauty and symmetry, and 
their possible utility is not in question. 

“In these circumstances it is not at all 
strange that the workers sometimes pro- 
ceed in erratic ways. There are those who 
are quite content, given a few tools, to dig 
away unearthing odd blocks, piling them up 
in the view of fellow workers, and appar- 
ently not caring whether they fit anywhere 
or not. Unfortunately there are also those 
who watch carefully until some industrious 
group digs out a particularly ornamental 


* block; whereupon they fit it in place with 


much gusto, and bow to the crowd. Some 
groups do not dig at all, but spend all their 
time arguing as to the exact arrangement of 
a cornice or an abutment. Some spend all 
their days trying to pull down a block or two 
that a rival has put in place. Some, indeed, 
neither dig nor argue, but go along with the 
crowd, scratch here and there, and enjoy 
the scenery. Some sit by and give advice 
and some just sit, 

“On the other hand there are those men 
of rare vision who can grasp well in advance 
just the block that is needed for rapid ad- 
vance on a section of the edifice to be pos- 
sible, who can tell by some subtle sense 
where it will be found, and who have an 
uncanny skill in cleaning away dross and 
bringing it surely into the light. These are 
the master workmen. For each of them 
there can well be many of lesser stature 
who chip and delve, industriously, but with 
little grasp of what it is all about, and who 
nevertheless make the great steps possible 

“There are those who can give the struc- 
ture meaning, who can trace its evolution 
from early times, and describe the glories 
that are to be, in ways that inspire those 
who work and those whoenjoy. They bring 
the inspiration that not all is mere building 
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of monotonous walls, and that there is 
architecture even though the architect is 
not seen to guide and order. 

‘There are those who labor to make the 
utility of the structure real, to cause it to 
give shelter to the multitude that they may 
be better protected, and that they may de- 
rive health and well-being because of its 
presence 

“And the edifice is not built by -the 
quarrymen and the masons alone. There 
are those who bring them food during their 
labors, and cooling drink when the days are 
warm, who sing to them, and place flowers 
on the little walls that have grown with 
the years 

‘There are also the old men, whose days 
of vigorous building are done, whose eyes 
are too dim to see the details of the arch or 
the needed form of its keystone, but who have 
built a wall here and there, and lived long in 
the edifice; who have learned to love it and 
who have even grasped a suggestion of its 
ultimate meaning; and who sit in the shade 
and encourage the young men.” 

This article, which forms the last chapter 
in Dr. Bush’s book, was adapted from an 
address, ‘‘Science for World Service,”’ before 
the New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
on Current Problems, October 31, 1945. 

Copies of the 180-page book, Endless 
Horizons, are available in cloth at $2.50 
each from the American Council on Public 
Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 
8, D.C. 





Surplus Property to Public 
Health Agencies 


INSTRUCTIONS to eligible public health 
claimants for purchasing surplus property 
at a 40° discount were made available re- 
cently by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
The Federal Security Agency, through the 
U.S. Public Health Service, a constituent 
unit, serves in an advisory capacity to the 
War Assets Corporation in the distribution 
of surplus property to eligible public health 
claimants. The new instructions replace 
an interim procedure which expired Febru- 
ary 16. 

A 40% discount from ‘“‘fair value,” will be 
granted eligible public health claimants 
under Regulation 14 issued by the former 
Surplus Property Administration. ‘Fait 
value”’ is defined as the lowest price prevail- 
ing at any trade level at the time of transac- 
tion. 

Included among eligible claimant groups 
are state, county, and local official public 
health agencies, such as health and sanita- 
tion departments, water works, sewerage 
systems, garbage and disposal plants. 

Hospitals operated by non-federal govern- 
mental agencies, non-profit hospitals, clinics 
and public health research organizations; 
schools of nursing, medicine, dentistry, pub- 
lic health, and pharmacy; and certain mis- 
cellaneous non-profit groups organized pri- 
marily to promote the public health also are 
entitled to the discount. 

The bulk of goods offered for sale to pub- 
lic health claimants is ‘‘consumer goods’’ 
and “capital goods.” Consumer goods 
comprise a wide range of products normally 
handled in everyday retail trade. They in- 
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clude such things as clothing, textiles, 
lunchroom equipment, furniture, office 
equipment, automobiles, trucks, tires, hard- 
ware, surgical and medical equipment, voca- 
tional training equipment, agricultural and 
construction machinery, farm supplies and 
tools, photographic equipment and the like. 

Capital goods include such items as indus- 
trial plant equipment, raw materials other 
than food, partly finished materials, aircraft 
machinery, machine tools, electronics, 
metals, ores, fibers, chemicals, oil and coal 
products, transportation equipment. 

Copies of the instructions may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Surplus Property 
Utilization, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Railroad Retirement Building, Washington 
25, D.C., and from the USPHS representa- 
tive in the War Assets Corporation regional 
consumer goods office. 





N. G. Neare’s Column 
Conducted by 
R. Ropinson Rowe, M. ASCE 


“I’ve been worried for two months,” said 
the Professor, ‘‘lest some chamber of com- 
merce in Vermont protest my offhand re- 
mark that some farms up there seem to 
grow an annual crop of cobbles. My only 
critic claims that the crop is lushest near 
the center of the fields, with distribution far 
from uniform, and that Ike N. Hall will lose 
on his contract. 

“Well, I’m still betting on Ike; he knows 
his way around. The question was not 
whether he lost his shirt, but what was his 
average haul in clearing the 20-acre tri- 
angular field.” 

“Easy for me,” bragged Joe Kerr. “I 
was born in Vermont and I used to work for 
Ike. My answer is */; furlong.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes!’’ jeered Cal 
Klater. ‘This is the toughest assignment 
in six years and the answer isn’t any simple 
2/;. Using Joe’s furlongs and spotting the 
pile of cobbles a distance a from the right 
angle, then the average haul A can be ex- 
pressed : 


h = '/, So’ dx —_" V(x — a)? + y* dy 


“The solution requires solving the integra 
for h in terms of a, then differentiating and 
setting dh/da = 0 to find a, then substitut- 
ing this value of a back in the integral. 
You see, it makes quite a difference where 














h=0.8515 h=j 
WEES “Ae. 
l.o.70ae]"“—Cor's Pie fe——— Joe's Pte ——al 
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Ike puts the pile. Ifa = 0, then A = 1.082; 

ifa = 2,h = 1.530; ifa = 1,4 = 0.892. 
“Frankly, I couldn’t solve for a except by 

cut and try; my answer fora = */,; wash = 
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0.852 furlong. Maybe Joe scaled a insteag 
of hk from his graph.” 

“Probably not,” said Professor Neare 
“because Joe is exactly right. Telj Cal 
where you figured Ike piled the cobbles 
Joe.” 

“Ike knew his way around, Professor 
You specified ‘a single pile on one of the two 
legs of the boundary’ so Ike made the Single 
pile the whole length of the leg. He didn’t 
need calculus to tell him that the shortes, 
distance from a point to a line was the per- 
pendicular. Besides, he knew that cobble 
fences are the regular thing in Vermont.” 

“Just so, Joe. And Cal, you were close 
on the tougher interpretation. Actually 
a = 0.702 and h = 0.8515 and it is a real 
problem. 

“Our new problem is an old problem with 
new dimensions. Two or three times each 
year it shows up in my mail in some form or 
other, but usually with the question, 
‘What’s the easiest way to work this old 
chestnut?’ So the assignment is not only 
to get the answer, but to economize on aim. 
less effort. 

“A level street is flanked by vertical 
walls, against which rest crossed ladders 
with their feet at bases of opposite walls. 
One ladder is 35 ft long, the other 30 ft 4 in., 
and their intersection is 7 ft 6 in. from the 
pavement. How wide is the street?” 


[This month the Cal Klaters remain anony- 
mous. The latest request for the new problem 
came from Walter E. Suter, giving the dimen- 
sions 50, 40, and 10, respectively, which have 
been reduced to make it easier. | 
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Sanitary Conference Opens in 
Rio De Janeiro June 10 


Tue Pan American Sanitary Bureau, in 
cooperation with the Institute of I[nter- 
American Affairs, is planning the first re- 
gional conference on sanitary engineering in 
Latin America, to be held in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, the week of June 10, 1946. Ob- 
jectives are to: ‘ 

1. Advance the profession of sanitary 
engineering 

2. Exchange scientific data and ideas 
in the development of sanitary engineering 
in the Americas 

3. Promote the development of stand- 
ards for sanitation in regard to international 
travel 

4. Accelerate the development of sant 
tation in the Americas to aid in economic 
development 

5. Create a better understanding be- 
tween the engineers of the American re 
publics 

6. Organize a permanent Pan Americas 
organization of sanitary engineers. 

The Department of Health of the Min- 
istry of Health and Education of Brazil will 
act as host, and sessions will meet i (™« 
Ministry of Health and Education Build- 
ing. Registration will take place on Mow 
day, June 10, and sessions will formally 
open at 11 a.m. —_— 

All sanitary engineers; civil engimec® 
engaged in sanitary, water supply, or hy 
draulic projects; public health admin 
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federal, state, or municipal sani- 


nstead yeineers; engineering educators and 


cig ipate. Information and hotel res- 
may be secured directly from 
G. Wagner, Institute of 


Neare. 
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‘oter American Affairs, Avenida Rio Branco 
fessor >=) Caixa Postal 1530, Rio de Janeiro, 
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New in Education~ 


nt 
€ close Yale Fellowships in Traffic 
“tually, Engineering 


 @ real 


rex Graduate Fellowships in Traffic 
Engineering are announced by the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic of Yale University. These 
amount to $1,400 each and provide for a full 
academic year of graduate study beginning 


m with 
Ss each 
‘orm or 


lestion, 
his old September 23, 1946. They have been 
ot only made possible through a grant from the 


Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Theodore M. Matson, Director of the 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, in an- 
nouncing the fellowships stated: “There is 
an increasing need for professional traffic 
engineers in highway traffic work, in view of 
the acute street and highway transportation 
problems which now exist in nearly every 
ommunity and which show every promise 
f growing worse before relief can be 
ybtained.”” 

Fellowship awards are open to men who 
have been granted an engineering degree by 
an accredited college—also to qualified 
veterans under the G. I. Bill of Rights. As 
in former years, it is expected that there will 
also be students from city or state highway 
lepartments, some through special assign- 
ment by their employers. The closing date 
for applications is June 1. For details ad- 
iress the Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale 
University, New Haven 11, Conn. 
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NEWS OF ENGINEERS 


Personal Items About Society Members 





anitary 





i ideas 
neering BREHON B. SOMERVELL, general, U.S. 
\rmy (retired), has accepted the position of 
president of Koppers Company, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. General Somervell is widely 
<nown for his wartime service as commander 
ff the Army Service Forces. He is an 
Honorary Member of the Society. 

Joun C. GearHart and Henry L. 
[HOMPSON have been admitted to the Port- 
and (Ore.) consulting firm of Stevens and 
Aoon. Mr. Gearhart was associated with 
the firm from 1936 until he entered the U.S. 
‘avy during the war, while Mr. Thompson 
vas formerly on the civil engineering staff 
* Northwestern Technological Institute. 

J. A. CruLo, of Norway, Mich., has 
accepted the position of superintendent of 
public works and city engineer for the city 
{ Marquette, Mich. Mr. Clulo served with 
the Seabees in the Pacific Theater of War, 
and was recently discharged from the Navy, 
vith the rank of lieutenant commander. 
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Tuomas J. RopuHouse has joined the en- 
gineering staff of the Iowa Steel and Iron 
Works at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, after more 
than thirteen years with the Corps of Engi- 
neers in a civilian engineering capacity. For 
the past ten years he has been stationed in 
the Rock Island (Ill.) District, where he 
worked on the 9-ft channel project on the 
Upper Mississippi River, and later carried 
out assignments on war construction and the 
production of military supplies. 

H. E. DRUMWRIGHT is now sanitary en- 
gineer for the city of Dallas, Tex. He has 
just finished serving with the U.S. Naval 
Reserve, in which he was a lieutenant (jg). 

Oscar HorrMan, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of structural engineering at Fenn 
College, has accepted the position of asso- 
ciate professor of civil engineering at the 
Case School of Applied Scien¢e. Another 
member of the Society appointed to the 
staff of the Case School is Joun B. Scauzi, 
previously an engineer for the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation at Buffalo, N.Y., who 
will be assistant professor of structural 
engineering. 

L. R. Fercuson has retired as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Texas division of 
the Lone Star Cement Corporation after a 
number of years with that organization. 
However, he will continue to live in Dallas 
and to serve the company in an advisory 
capacity. 

BENJAMIN S. SHEINWALD announces that 
he is reopening his offices at 85 South Street, 
Boston, Mass., where he will have a general 
engineering and architectural practice. He 
has terminated his connection with the 
building construction section of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
at Langley Field, Va. 


Harry Oris WRIGHT, JR., has returned 
to civilian life from the Marine Corps, where 
he served as airport engineer on the staff of 
the Assistant Commandant, and accepted 
the position of chief engineer for Public Air- 
port Services, Inc., in Washington, D.C. 


Pau. A. E. Fiux has resumed his con- 
nection with the design division of the 
Connecticut State Highway Department at 
Hartford, Conn., after five years’ service in 
the Civil Engineer Corps of the U.S. Navy, 
in which he had the rank of captain. His 
last assignmerit was that of officer-in-com- 
mand of the Seabees’ Advance Base Depot 
at Davisville, R.I. 


Ezra C. WENGER will head the Conserva- 
tion Bureau that has just been established 
by the Portland Cement Association to cor- 
relate technical information and assist users 
of concrete in the various engineering fields. 
For the past eleven years Mr. Wenger has 
been regional highway engineer for the 
Association in six states, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


WiuraM S$. Litt.e, until lately a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, has become chief engineer for W. N. 
Brown, Inc., of Washington, D.C., a firm 
specializing in topographic, geodetic, and 
photogrammetic surveys. Formerly as- 
signed to the Engineer Board at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., where he served as chief of the 
Surveying Section, Colonel Little was re- 
cently awarded the Legion of Merit for his 


work on the development of surveying 
equipment and desert navigation methods. 

Hans R. JACOBSEN, principal engineer 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Office of Defense Plants, has been 
transferred from Detroit, Mich., to Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., where he will take over the divi- 
sion comprising Long Island, Brooklyn, 
and certain parts of Connecticut. 

Ex Kxuoo TAN, previously research asso- 
ciate at Princeton University, is now on the 
permanent secretariat of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
with headquarters in Montreal, Canada. 

Bruce P. BARBER announces that he has 
been discharged from the Sanitary Corps of 
the U.S. Army, in which he served for over 
two years as a captain, and has gone back 
to his old position with the Tomlinson 
Engineering Company, of Columbia, S.C. 
He is in charge of municipal engineering for 
the organization. 

RALPH F. Ruopges has been promoted 
from the position of principal engineer in 
the U.S. Engineer Office to that of head en- 
gineer. Mr. Rhodes has been in the 
Savannah (Ga.) office of the U.S. Engineer 
Department since 1921, when he was de- 
tailed to duty there to undertake a study 
looking to the improvement of Savannah 
harbor. 

Morris M. Coun, editor of Sewage Works 
Engineering and sanitary engineer for the 
city of Schenectady, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed adviser-at-large to the state of Ver- 
mont in the field of stream-pollution abate- 
ment. 

KARL TERZAGHI is the 1946 recipient of 
the FRANK P. Brown Medal of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Terzaghi, 
who is a consulting engineer and lecturer 
on soil mechanics in the Graduate School 
of Engineering at Harvard University, 
received the award “‘in consideration of 
his theoretical and technical knowledge, 
initiative, pioneering research, and out- 
standing leadership in the establishment of 
the science of soil mechanics.’’ Presenta- 
tion of the award was made at the annual 
Medal Day ceremonies in Philadelphia on 
April 17. 

Mitton F. Wacnitz, lieutenant colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, has re- 
turned to his position as engineer of public 
structures in the Detroit (Mich.) City Engi- 
neer’s Office after three years overseas. 

Harrop B. Goraas, president of the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, recently 
received the Legion of Merit with the cita- 
tion for outstanding services in the opera- 
tion of the cooperative health and sanitation 
and strategic materials development pro- 
grams in the Latin-American republics. 

ARTHUR V. DIeENHART, ensign, Civil En- 
gineer Corps, U.S. Naval Reserve, is now 
engaged in the construction and mainte- 
nance of Navy public works on Saipan. Prior 
to entering the service in March 1945, he 
was employed on plant construction and 
maintenance for the Dravo Corporation, in 
Pittsburgh. 

Joun S. KenNoy announces that he has 
established his own firm for the practice of 
civil engineering at Lexington, Ky. He 
will specialize in the construction and main- 
tenance of airports. Mr. Kennoy was re 
cently released from duty as a captain in the 
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Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, where he 
served as assistant staff engineer at the 
headquarters of the Eastern Technical 
Training Command, St. Louis, Mo. 


Leo Suapic, plant engineer at the Mac- 
Intyre Development of the National Lead 
Company since the beginning of production 
operations in 1942, has returned to his 
former private practice of engineering and 
land surveying. He will be located in Phil- 
mont, N.Y. 


GLENN R. Stevens has been named di- 
rector of the Construction and Supply Serv- 
ice of the Veterans Administration branch 
office at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Stevens, who 
has been in the Utilities Division of the Ad- 
ministration for the past fourteen years, will 
supervise the construction and operation of 
facilities and the furnishing of supplies for 
all Veterans Administration activities in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky. 


ABEL WOLMAN, consulting engineer and 
professor of sanitary engineering at the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been made 
director of the newly established Sanitation 
Research Project of the Association of 
American Railroads, which has been set up 
to provide increased health protection to 
railway passengers and employees 


CLARENCE E. Borscu, head engineer of 
the North Atlantic Division of the U.S. 
Engineer Department, is a recent recipient 
of the Legion of Merit for his wartime serv- 
ice as assistant to the Division Engineer of 
the North Atlantic Division, in which ca- 
pacity he was “‘largely responsible for both 
the engineering and construction of foreign 
bases of major importance to the war in 
Europe and the defense of our shores... .”’ 


Joseru W. BARKER has resigned as dean 
of the school of engineering at Columbia 
University in order to accept the position of 
president of the Research Corporation, with 
headquarters in New York. The Corpora- 
tion is a leading foundation for the support 
of scientific investigation in educational and 
scientific laboratories throughout the coun- 
try. Dr. Barker will be succeeded by 
James K. Fincu, professor of civil engineer- 
ing and since 1941 associate dedn of the 
faculty of engineering. Dean Finch re- 
ceived the Columbia Alumni Medal in 1932 
and, at commencement in 1942, the gold 
medal of the class of 1889 for service ‘‘to 
his university, students, and profession.” 


Georce A. RAHN, JrR., and ALFRED W. 
JOHNSON are now on the staff of the National 
Research Council—the former in the ca- 
pacity of engineer of materials, and Mr 
Johnson as engineer of soils and foundations. 
Until lately Mr. Rahn was with the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Highways, 
while Mr. Johnson was formerly field engi- 
neer with the Highways and Municipal 
Bureau of the Portland Cement Association 


Percy M. FeLTHaM was recently ap- 
pointed director of construction and supply 
services for the Southern area of the Veter- 
ans Administration, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. He was previously supervis- 
ing superintendent of construction for the 
area. 

RAPHAEL G. KAZMANN has severed his 
connection as hydrologic engineer for the 


U.S. Geological Survey at Memphis, Tenn., 
in order to accept a position in a similar 
capacity with Ronney Method Water Sup- 
plies, Inc., of Louisville, Ky. 

Henry L. Doren, who has just been dis- 
charged from the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, with the rank of major, will return to 
the University of Maine in the capacity of 
business manager. 

Harvey J. Jounson, B. L. Trawicky, 
and Dennis J. McManon have returned 
to the U.S. Engineer Office at St. Paul, 
Minn., after overseas service in various 
branches of the U.S. Army. 

LANGFORD T. ALDEN, formerly consulting 
engineer to the shore division of the Bureau 
of Ships, U.S. Navy, has accepted the posi- 
tion of chief engineer with the Tidewater 
Construction Corporation, of Norfolk, Va. 

Grorce B. Sowers, lieutenant colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, has returned 
to the practice of civil engineering in the 
capacity of chief engineer and general man- 
ager of the Drilled-In Caisson Corporation, 
after three years’ service in the military 
government section of the Army. Prior to 
entering the Army, Colonel Sowers main- 
tained a consulting civil engineering prac- 
tice in Cleveland, Ohio, specializing in 
foundation and harbor work. 

J. Lester Brown, previously con- 
struction engineer for the Mittry Brothers 
Construction Company, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has become project engineer for the 
Peter Kiewet Sons’ Company. 

TRUMAN P. YOUNG is now associated with 
HunTER W. HANLY in a civil and structural 
engineering practice at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which will have the firm name of Hanly and 
Young. Mr. Young was recently released 
after service as a major in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps. 

Roy F. WARNER, until lately a lieutenant 
colonel in the Corps of Engineers, U-S. 
Army, has taken a position as hydraulic 
engineer in the U.S. Engineer Office at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

E._Bert J. Tayrior, formerly resident 
engineer in Philadelphia for the Pittsburgh 
consulting firm of Morris Knowles, Inc., has 
been appointed chief of the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Water. 

FrRepeRIcK A. REICKERT has resumed 
his connection as design engineer for Haze- 
let and Erdal, of Chicago, IIl., after serving 
as a lieutenant colonel in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army. 

Lewis B. Comss, rear admiral, Civil En- 
gineer Corps, U.S. Navy, has been made di- 
rector of the Atlantic Division of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, with headquarters in 
New York. He will be succeeded in his pre- 
vious capacity as assistant chief of the 
Bureau by REAR ADMIRAL JosEPH F. 
Je.tiey, Jr., who has been on duty in the 
Pacific. 

FRANKLIN T. Matrutas has accepted a 
position as manager of a hydroelectric pro- 
ject for the Sado Paulo Tramway Light and 
Power Company, Ltd., in Brazil. Until 
lately Mr. Matthias was a colonel in the 
U.S. Army in charge of the Hanford (Wash.) 
atomic bomb materials plant. 


Horace S. Kerr, now on terminal leave 
from the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, in 
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which he held the rank of major, has a¢. 
cepted a position with the H. B. Zachry 
Construction Company, with headquarter, 
in San Antonio, Tex. 

FRANK D. RIDEOUT is now contract map. 
ager for the Osborn Engineering Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. He was previously con. 
tract manager for the American Bridge 
Company in Cleveland. 

EuGeNE Y. ALLEN has retired as chief 
engineer of the Reading Company, wit) 
headquarters in Philadelphia, after serving 
with that organization since 1914. He wijj 
be succeeded by Epwarp L. Gosnett, 
former chief engineer of the Baltimore anq 
Ohio Railroad. 

B. P. GREENWADE was recently named 
city engineer of Brenham, Tex. He was 
formerly superintendent of the construc. 
tion department for Norgaard Shawetal at 
Hitchcock, Tex. 

a. HENDRICK, who was just released 
from the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
with the rank of major, has accepted a posi- 
tion as designing engineer in the water de. 
partment of the City of Fort Worth. Lr. 
Bert D. Barser, of the U.S. Navy, is ap- 
other member of the Society who has 
joined the staff of the City of Fort Worth- 
in the building inspection department. 

Joun L. Savace, who is on loan to the 
State Department as a specialist under its 
Cultural Cooperation Program, has gone to 
Palestine, where he will appear before the 
Anglo-American Commission and outline 
technical plans for the development of water 
resources in the country. In May 1945 
Mr. Savage retired as chief designing engi- 
neer for the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
after thirty-four years of service. 

FRANK F. Bev has resumed his connec- 
tion as vice-president of the Uvalde Con- 
struction Company at Dallas, Tex., after 
several years as a colonel in the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army. 

GeorceE N. CarTER has been made man- 
ager of the newly established Central Snake 
River District of the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation, with headquarters in Boise, Idaho 
Mr. Carter was formerly senior engineer for 
the Bureau at Boise. 

Freperick C. SCHLEMMER and Ross M 
RIgEGEL, who are on the staff of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, are en route to India, 
where they will advise the Indian govern- 
ment on the Damodar Valley project. 

Cart D. Marratas has been relieved 
from active duty as a captain in the Corps of 
Engineers, and has returned to work in the 
Norfolk Engineer District as hydraulk 
engineer in the Flood Control Branch. For 
the past two and a half years Mr. Matthias 
has been at a U.S. Army base near Cairo, 
Egypt, where he worked on the maite- 
nance and supply of U.S. Army installations 

Hvuco G. Erickson is now assistant city 
engineer of Minneapolis, Minn. He was 
recently released from the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, in which he had the rank of major. 


Horatio S. Matrimore, until lately 
senior civil engineer for the Bureau of Y ards 
and Docks of the U.S. Navy, has estab- 
lished a consulting practice at Colonial 
Park, Pa., where he will specialize 1» co” 
crete construction and paving. 
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Give your old bridges...@ New Lease on Life. 


U-S-S 1-BEAM-LOK 
STEEL FLOORING 


increases liveload capacity 









































with minor changes in structure 


ANY bridges are bottlenecks in our high- 
M way improvement program. Yet, thou- 
sands of them can be made fit for the mount- 
ing burden of traffic ahead with U-S-S 
I-Beam-Lok Steel Flooring. 

The ease and speed with which I-Beam- 


Lok can be installed . . . the smooth-riding, 
fireproof, safe, skid-resisting and long-life 
surface it produces — its demonstrated 
economy — have earned this lightweight, 


heavy-duty, high-efficiency floor construction 
acceptance by the nation’s leading bridge and 
highway engineers. 

In the reflooring of existing bridges, its 
light weight and great strength often make it 
possible to increase H-load ratings without 
major changes in existing bridge structures. 

U-S-S I-Beam-Lok is available in both 
concrete-filled and open types. The concrete- 
filled 1-Beam-Lok is available in 3” and 442” 
sizes and in weights of only 47 and 55 lbs. per 
sq. ft. I-Beam-Lok Open Flooring is even 
lighter. Applied directly on stringer spacings 
up to 4 ft. centers for H-20 loading, it weighs 
only 18.6 lbs. per sq. ft. 

To find out more about I-Beam-Lok, the 
modern floor for modern traffic, contact the 
ofhce nearest you. Our engineers will gladly 
discuss its possibilities with you. 


Here you see the placing of new stringers This shows the erection of the new flooring 
preparstory to the laying of the I1-Beam-Lok Heavy equipment can be driven onto bridge 
Flooring. In many instances, however, I- just as soon as I-Beam-Lok is put in place 
Beam-Lok can go down on existing stringers, Concrete can be delivered to job and dumped 
depending on their condition just where needed 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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DECEASED 





Georce Wiit1aM Baitey (M. °44) of 
Millburn, N.J., died on March 8, 1946, at the 
age of 58. Mr. Bailey had been superintend- 
ent of general construction for the Levering 
and Garrigues Company, of New York 
(1915 to 1922), and construction manager 
for the New York City Housing Corporation. 
More recently he was with Daniel O’Con- 
nells Son, Inc., of Holyoke, Mass., and gen- 
eral manager of the Caspar Ranger Con- 
struction Company, also of Holyoke. Dur- 
ing the recent war he was project manager 
for the Wigton Abbott Corporation on the 
construction of the U.S. Naval Supply 
Depot at Bayonne, N.J., and the Naval air- 
craft delivery unit at Trenton, N.J. Since 
December 1943 he had been with the Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Company in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Leste J. Bennett (Affiliate 02) retired 
engineer of Buffalo, N.Y., died recently. 
Mr. Bennett spent practically his entire 
career with the Buffalo Cement Company, 
with which he was connected for many 
years. He was, successively, secretary, vice- 
president, and president. He retired in 


1940. 


ARTHUR MAXIMILLIEN BoOuUILLON (M.'14) 
chief field engineer for Alexander D. Crosett, 
of New York, N.Y., died on March 4, 1946. 
Mr. Bouillon was with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways from 1906 to 1919, in charge 
of the construction of steel bridges and other 
structures. He then established a private 
practice in Seattle, and later was engaged 
on preliminary planning and construction of 
the Chicago Terminal Improvement for the 
Illinois Central Railroad. From 1927 to 
1929 he was principal engineer assistant on 
railway projects in Persia, and later was with 
the Federal Works Agency. Mr. Bouillon 
was the author of numerous articles on 
winter construction, concrete, and founda- 
tions. 


Rospert Wricut Boyp (M. '22) -former 
chief engineer for the Turner Construction 
Company, of New York, died at his home in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., on March 22, 1946. His 
age was 66. . During the first World War 
Mr. Boyd headed the concrete ship section 
of the U.S. Shipping Board. From the end 
of the war until 1934 he was chief engineer 
for the Turner Company, and from 1934 to 
1937 he was New York City director of the 
New York State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration. In the latter year 
he was appointed director of the State Em- 
ployment Service. At the outset of the 
second World War Mr. Boyd rejoined the 
Turner Company and was put in charge of 
the construction of war plants in various 
parts of the country. He retired because of 
illness several months ago. 


Henry Rocers Copwise (M. '22) profes- 
sor emeritus of railroad engineering and sur- 
veying at the Polytechnic, Institute of 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y., died at his home 
in that city on March 8, 1946. In a few 
days he would have been 69. Professor 
Codwise had been on the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic staff for forty-seven years, which 
made him the faculty member with the 
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longest tenure in the history of the institu- 
tion. From 1928 to 1930 he was associate 
professor of railroad engineering and survey- 
ing, and from 1930 until his retirement in 
March of last year he held the rank of full 
professor. 

BENJAMIN LEFEVRE COULSON (Assoc. M. 
08) of Lakeland, Fla., died on February 24, 
1946, at the age of 75. Mr. Coulson spent 
his early career in railroad work, having been 
in charge of terminal construction for the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. He then 
(1908 to 1914) became professor of engineer- 
ing at the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., and later was field engineer 
and valuation engineer for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. From 1921 to 1923 
he was city engineer of Sidney, Ohio, and 
from the latter year to 1930 he maintained a 
private practice in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henry DrevenporF Deweti (M. ‘17) 
consulting civil engineer of San Francisco, 
Calif., died in Berkeley, Calif., on March 20, 
1946. Mr. Dewell, who was 65, was a former 
Director and Vice-President of the Society. 
A biographical sketch and photograph ap- 
pear in the “Society Affairs” section of this 
issue. 


Davip Fercuson (Assoc. M. '23) civil 
engineer in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 


neers, Fortification Section, Washington,. 


D.C., died in a hospital in that city on 
December 9, 1945. During the first World 
War Mr. Ferguson served overseas with the 
319th Field Artillery, and from 1919 to 1923 
was connected with the Mississippi River 
Commission at Memphis, Tenn. During the 
period from 1924 to 1930 he was with the 
Ingalls Iron Works, the Tennessee Iron and 
Coal Company, and the Richmond (Va.) 
Structural Steel Company; and from 1930 
to 1940 he was with the structural section of 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department. He had been connected with 
the War Department since 1941. 


Puriip Brockett Hit (M. '18) civil engi- 
neer for the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., died on March 23, 
1946, at the age of 68. From 1906 to 1923 
Mr. Hill was a member of the Little Rock 
(Ark.) consulting engineering firm of Lund 
and Hill; from 1923 to 1926, engineer for the 
Continental Rock Asphalt Company of 
Leitchfield, Ky.; and from 1927 to 1933 he 
was in private practice in Florence, Ala. 
Since 1934 he had been connected with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—for several 
years as civil engineer at Wilson Dam, Ala. 
He was transferred to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in 1942. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM Honens (M. '()4) re- 
tired engineer of Sterling, Ill., died on March 
7, 1946. Mr. Honens, who was 74, was for 
many years manager of the Sterling Foundry 
Company. Earlier in his career he had been 
with the U.S. Engineer office on the con- 
struction of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal and the Missouri River project in the 
Kansas City area. At the time of his retire- 
ment in 1941, Mr. Honens was assistant 
superintendent of the Sterling Sewer System. 


Joun Rocers Hupson (M. '87) of St. 
Louis, Mo., died on January 3, 1946. He 
was 89 years old, and ninth on the list of 
the Society’s veteran members, having been 
a corporate member for fifty-nine years. 
Mr. Hudson had conducted surveys for rail- 
way location in California and municipal 
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surveys in San Francisco, and at one time 
was with the Corps of Engineers, ys 
Army, on river surveys. He retired because 
of illness a number of years ago. 

WitiiaM Evvis Row Irwin (Assoc. y 
'29) assistant manager of the Ethy! Cor. 
poration plant at Baton Rouge, La., was 
fatally stricken at the plant on March 95 
1946. Mr. Irwin, who was 49, had been 
with Gibbs and Hill on railway electrifica. 
tion and construction projects, and from 
1928 to 1934 was field engineer for Day ang 
Zimmermann, of Philadelphia, on the con. 
struction of the Eastern State Penitentiary 
at Gratersford, Pa. Later he was for severg| 
years construction superintendent for E. | 
du Pont de Nemours and Company at Wij. 
mington, Del. During the war he worked 
on the construction of the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Baton Rouge and was assis. 
tant manager at the time of his death. 

Marion Reep Kays (M. '27) construc. 
tion engineer for the Federal Housing 
Authority at Atlanta, Ga., died in a hospital 
there on March 13, 1946, at the age of 65. 
At one time Mr. Kays was vice-president 
and general manager of the Idaho Irrigation 
Company, Ltd., at Richfield, Idaho. Later 
(1930 to 1940) he was superintendent and 
chief engineer for the Lake Worth Drainage 
District at West Palm Beach, Fla., and from 
1940 to 1943 he was with the West Palm 
Beach Housing Authority. In the latter 
year he went to Atlanta to take a position 
with the Federal Housing Authority. 


Georce Ricuarp Kurrig (M, '23) re- 
tired engineer of Philadelphia, Pa., died on 
February 24, 1946, at the age of 78. Early 
in his career Mr. Kurrie was with the 
Shiffler Bridge Company and the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Iron and Steel Company. From 1897 
to 1912 he maintained a private contracting 
practice in Philadelphia, and from 1917 to 
1920 he was in charge of the construction 
division of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in Washington, D.C. He then returned to 
Philadelphia, where he established an engi 
neering practice, retiring in 1932. 


Marcus WIinrreLcp Lewis (M. ‘()7) re 
tired consulting engineer in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, died at bis 
home in Hyattsville, Md., on March 2, 1946 
Mr. Lewis, who was 84, spent his early career 
as civil engineer for the city governments of 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. In 1910 
he went to Washington, D.C., in the ca 
pacity of consulting engineer on rivers anc 
harbors for the U.S. War Department. He 
retired in 1932. 


Ratpxn Steck McCormick (M. '1)) © 
tired engineer of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
Canada, died suddenly on March 18, 19 
in New York City, where he was visiting 
He was 72. Mr. McCormick became con- 
nected with the Algoma Central and Hudse 
Bay Railway Company in 1901 and, excep’ 
for six years (1903 to 1909) with other lines 
he remained there until his retirement " 
June 1945. At the time of his retirement he 
was chief engineer and general superintend 
ent. 


James Everett Mackte (Assoc. M 
Western manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francis? 
Calif., was killed in an automobile accident 
near that city on February 21, 1946 Mr 
Mackie, who was 47, had been connecte? 
with the National Lumber Manutacturc® 
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Bell Laboratories are develop- 
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ht aims a light beam. 
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ward so that the energy travels out as 
a nearly parallel beam. At the next 
relay point a similar combination of 
lens and waveguide, working in re- 
verse, funnels the energy back into a 
repeater for amplification and _ re- 
transmission, 

\ product of fundamental research 
on waveguides, metallic lenses were first 
developed by the Laboratories during 
the wal to produc e pret ise radio beams. 
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PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED 


ey BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
Ro AA 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN 


A "SEARCHLIGHT" TO FOCUS RADIO WAVES 


This “searchlight” is a milestone in 
many months of inquiry through the 
realms of physics, mathematics and 
electronics. But how to focus waves is 
only one of many problems that Bell 
lelephone Laboratories are working on 
to speed microwave transmission. The 
goal of this and all Bell Laboratories 
to keep on mak 
ing American telephone service better 
and better. 


research is the same 





TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Association since 1930. Earlier in his career 
he was with the Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission, and from 1927 to 1929 he was 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Building 
Officials Conference—-in charge of work on 
the uniform building code. During the first 
World War he served overseas with the 
A.E.F. 


FRANCESCO Mauro (M. '23) consulting 
engineer of Corona, N.Y., died on February 
26, 1946, at the age of 78. A native of 
Italy, Mr. Mauro received his technical 
education in this country. Later (1910 to 
1918) he was reinforced concrete engineer 
for the Truscon Steel Company in Youngs- 
town (Ohio), Detroit, and Paris, and during 
the first World War he was with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Italy. After the war he 
became structural engineer for Martin J 
Lide on construction projects in Montgom- 
ery and Birmingham, Ala., and at one time 
he was in private practice in Birmingham 
In recent years he was senior designer in the 
New York City Park Department 


ANDREW Miepwic (M. '35) industrial 
engineer for United Engineers and Construc- 
tors, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., died sud- 
denly on March 14, 1946. His age was 57. 
From 1918 to 1921 Mr. Miedwig was struc 
tural designer in the Construction Division 
of the U.S. War Department; from 1921 to 
1922, chief engineer for the Stang and Mit 
chell Construction Company, of Philadel- 
phia; and from 1922 to 1927, structural 
engineer for the Philadelphia firm of Day 
and Zimmermann,Inc. From 1927 to 1935, 
and again from 1937 until his death he was 
supervising engineer for United Engineers 
and Constructors, Inc. During his tenure 
with the latter organization he was in charge 
of the design of many industrial projects. 








EpWARD Gray TABER (M. '14) pioneer 
railroad builder and former Director of the 
Society, died in Spokane, Wash., on Febru- 
ary 19, 1946. Mr. Taber, who was 90, spent 
his entire career in railroad construction in 
the Northwest. Following his graduation 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1877, he became assistant engineer for the 
Northern Pacific Railway on the location 
and construction of its main and branch 





Epwarp G. TaBer, 1855-1946 
Former Director of Society 


lines. He remained there until 1888, and 
then became resident engineer on the Seattle, 
Lake Shore and Eastern Railway. Later he 
was locating engineer for the Union Pacific; 
resident engineer for the Great Northern 
Railway on the construction of its main line; 
and principal assistant engineer on the 
Spokane Falls and Northern Railway. 
From 1905 until his retirement in 1934 he 
was chief engineer for the Spokane Interna- 
tional Railway. Long active in the Society, 
Mr. Taber served a term as Director from 
1926 to 1928. 
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WILLIAM PRENTISS MORSE (M. ‘()9) 4. 
tired civil engineer of Newton, Mass_, died 
at East Bridgewater, Mass., on February 2) 
1946. He was 82. Prior to his retirement 
in 1935, Mr. Morse had been connected with 
the engineering department of Newton for 
fifty-four years—for much of this period jp 
the capacity of city engineer. 


CLARENCE SYDNEY TIMANUS (M. '30) cop. 
sulting engineer of Kansas City, Mo., died 
at his home there on March 12, 1946, at the 
age of 53. Mr. Timanus had been with th. 
Burns and McDonnell Engineering Com. 
pany since his discharge from the U.S. Nayy 
in 1918. He became a partner and member 
of the firm in 1930. Among the many proj- 
ects over which he had personal direction 
was the enlargement of the water filtration 
plant at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the design of 
the lake water supply, purification plant, and 
municipal power plant at Springfield, 1) 
In 1942 and 1943 he was architect-enginee 
on the construction of the Smoky Hill Air 
base at Salina, Kans., one of the bases for 
the training of B-29 fliers. 


WILLIAM ALBIE VAN Duzer (M. '22) dj. 
rector of motor vehicles and traffic for the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C 
died in that city on February 23, 1946. Mr 
Van Duzer, who was 64, spent his early 
career with the New York Central Railroad 
In 1912 he hecame connected with the 
Pennsylvania State Highway Department 
serving successively as assistant engineer at 
Scranton, assistant maintenance engineer at 
Harrisburg, and deputy engineer executive 
at Harrisburg. He had been director of 
vehicles and traffic since 1934. In 193 
while president of the American Road Build 
ers’ Association, he was appointed United 
States representative on the permanent 
commission of the International Associatio 
of Road Congresses. 








Changes in Membership Grades 


Additions, Transfers, Reinstatements, and Resignations 


From March 10 to April 9, 1946, Inclusive 














ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP 


Buroesess, Turner P. (Jun. 45), Associate Engr 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla Res 
1520 Crescent Road, Lawrence, Kans.) 

BurRKMAN, Evcene Evven (Jun. '45), Ensign, CEC 
U.S.N.R.; Public Works Dept., Naval Hospital 
Great Lakes, I1! 

CATALDO, Joun Apert (Jun. 46), Ensign, U.S 
N.R., U.S.S. Montpelier CL 57, Care, Fleet Post 
Office, New York, N.Y 

CHAMBERLAIN, THeopore Lee (Jun. 45), Ensign 
CEC, U.S.N.; Olivia, Minna 

CHARLTON, FRANK Grecory, Jr. (Jun. '45), Jun 
Engr., Autauga County Eng. Dept., Prattville 
Res., Autaugaville), Ale 

Coteman, Georce Wuitney (Jun. ‘46), Ensign, 
U.S.N., Public Works Dept., Naval Air Station 
Patuxent, Md 


Davison, Atpace Henry (M. '46), Civ. Engr., 
(Senior Engr., Head, Estimate Section), U.S 
Engr. Dept., 819 Industrial Trust Bldg. (Res., 74 
Savoy St.), Providence 6, R.I 


Dronne, Maurice Josernu (Assoc. M. '46), Constr 
Engr., Compagnie Aramayo de Mines en Bolivie 
Casilla 674, La Paz, Bolivia, S.A 


Dumas, STantey Otrver (Jun. °45), Ensign, 
U.S.N.; Route 2, Box 571, Longview, Wash 


Evans, Joun Turie (M. '46), Engr. and Gen Megr., 
Trent Navigation Co., Wilford St., Nottingham, 
England 


FReLLMAN, Morton (Jun. '45), Private, U.S.Army, 
78th Army Air Force Base Unit, Langley Field, 
Va 

Fox, CuHarites Henry (Jun. 46), Engr. Designer, 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Maywood, Calif. 

Fuqua, Lawrence FRANKLIN (Assoc. M. °46), 
Pres., South End Bidg. Materials Co., Box 6628, 
Houston, Tex 

Gopparp, CHarL_es Rutuerrorp (Assoc. M. '46), 
Purchasing Agt. Project Mgr., White Constr 
Co., Inc., 95 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(Res., 228 Maple Ave., Rahway, N.J.) 

Gourtey, Rex Ramon (Jun. '46), Ensign, CEC, 
U.S.N.R.; 5416 Dale Ave., Rockford, Il. 

Herrernan, James Acoysrus (Jun. '45), Design 
Draftsman, M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, 
New York (Res., 42-51 Two Hundred Forty- 
seventh St., Little Neck), N.Y. 

Houiey, Freperirck CHaries (Assoc. M. '46), 
Sales, Engr., Armco Venezolana, Apartado 368, 
Caracas, D.F., Venezuela. 

Hupson, Ricwarp Ives (Jun. 45), Ensign, CEC, 
U.S.N.R.; Public Works Dept., V-58, Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk, Va. 

HuTrcuinson, ALEXANDER Paut (Jun. "46), Drafts- 
man, Alexander Hutchinson, 608 South Ave. 
(Res., 758 Penn Ave.), Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

Jackson, Curve Tanner (Jun. °45), Ensign, 
U.S.N.; 1055 East Santa Anita, Burbank, Calif 

Jackson, J. Creyvton (M. ‘'46), Associate Engr. 
(Civ.), Dist. 10, State Dept. of Public Works, 
Babylon, N.Y. 














Jagunic, Gorvon Henry (Jun. ‘45), Junior Ass 
Engr. (R), U.S. Public Health Service, Delta 
Medical Center (Res., 409 Grand Ave), Green 
wood, Miss 

Katz, Irwin CHarves (Jun. 46), Maj., U.S.Arm) 
1617 Ohlman Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Kiett, Wmiram Carsar (Assoc. M. ‘46), Uv 
Engr., Humble Oil & Refining Co _ Room 5 
Humble Bldg., Houston (Res., 801 North Cras 
Victoria), Tex 

Kouimar, Ropert Bernarp (Jun. 46), Ensict 
U.S.N.R.; 128 Fort Washington Ave., New Yor 
32, N.Y. 5 

KONSTANT, ANTHONY NicHoLas (Jun. 46 2 
North Paulina St., Chicago 26, Ill 

Koo, Tsu-Yuan (M., '45), Director, Bureau ¢ . 
Eng., Tientsin Municipal Govt., Tients:s, ‘ hina 

Manrigue, Hector (Assoc. M. '46), Asst. “8 


{ San 


Christiani and Nielsen, Box 1188 (Res., ox 
1115), Caracas, Venezuela 
MaTREeseK, EpmuND WALTER (Jun 16), -— 
Asst. Teacher, Illinois Inst of Technology 
5315 Drexel Ave.), Chicago, Il! 
4f Citf 


McCatt, CHaries Cun.irre (Assoc M 
Mer., City of Salinas, City Hall (Res. - 
Acacia St.), Salinas, Calif. 

46), Office Engt 


Natty, RicHaRD EvGENe (Jun. : Rose 
New York, New Haven & Hartford RR - 
3840 Grand Central Terminal, New York s 
775 Macon St., Brooklyn 33), N.‘ 


—_ ’ dustria 
Neepuam, Ciype Aven (Jun. "46), A Indust 
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the fast, 
economical method for 
Preparing Steel for Painting 






Start of flame-cleaning opera- 
ion on water tower structure 

















BEFORE — Close-up view shows conditions of AFTER — The finished job after flame clean- 
paint-lift heavy rust and scale that were met. ing. A smooth, clean, dry surface ready for a 
lasting coat of paint. 


Q ICKLY, easily and safely applied, the Airco flame cleaning ADVANTAGES OF OXYACETYLENE 
process provides a clean, warm and dry surface conducive to a 
FLAME CLEANING 


sting paint job. The oxyacetylene flame cockles old paint, loosens 
mer and d . . . 7: 
ust and drives oft hi > STL 2 Ive re 7 2 - 
and ¢ dden moisture . . . gives longer paint life to 9 Peovides o clean, wae end dey surface com 
Kinds Of steel structures. 4 


In nlens ducive to a lasting paint job. 
in planning new steel structures exposed to weather, prepare 


before you paint for economical maintenance. Flame clean all 2. Easily used inside the shop or in the field 
steel parts before applying the prime coat of protection. This because of the extreme portability of the 
method loosens the semi-tenacious mill scale. No dirt or moisture apparatus. 


eft to start corrosion. Reduces future maintenance costs to abso- 
f¢ minimum and gives longer life to the paint job. 
For further details write for folder ADG-1066B—“Flame Clean- . ‘ iy 
nd Dehydrati 1 ' “ 4. Saves time and money in steel structur 
nd Dehydrating Old Steel Structures,” and folder ADG- 


3. No special technical skill required. 


7) ' - reparation. 
6 A—"Flame Cleaning and Dehydrating New Steel Structures. a. 

‘ddress: Air Reduction, General Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, I A ee ig oi ial DS” 
. 2 _— ’ > . . 1 
w York . N.Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products | AIR REDUCTION e | 
mpany, Houston 1, Texas. Represented Internationally by 60 East 42nd Street 
| XT rt ( Orpo . ; New York 17, N.Y. 1 
pOraeIOn. Please send me a copy of folder checked I 
. ¢ ADG-1066B—"Flame Cleaning and Dehydrating |! 
l Old Steel Structures’’ 
<<) => Al te R a D Cc T id bons I ADG-1067A—"Flame Cleaning and Dehydrating , 
IRCO New Steel Structures” | 
=) =S; ° .. * oi0 Name I 
Offices in All Principal Cities a 
a 1 Address 1 
varters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . . . Carbide . . . Gas Welding and City - Zone State , 


Cutting Apparatus and Supplies . . . Are Welders, Electrodes and Accessories ee 








Id 


Engr., Frederic R. Harris Eng. Corp., 224 Day- 


light Bidg., Knoxville, Tenn 
Nutrer, Joun Murray (Jun. 45), Ensign, U.S.N.; 


Box 171, Outwood, Ky 

Oakes, Dean Epson (Jun. 45) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Res., 
Ave.), Akron 6, Ohio 


Eng. Trainee 
877-378 Eller 


Parks, Wacter Joun, Je. (Assoc. M. 46), San 
Engr., Reynolds, Smith & Hills, Cons. Engrs., 
Box 4817, Jacksonville 1, Fla 

Paton, Witttam (Assoc. M. °46), Sales Engr., 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middle- 


2625 North 12th St., Terre 


town, Ohio (Res., 
Haute, Ind.) 

Penzien, Josern (Jun. 45), Instr, Gen. Eng., 
Univ. of Washington, 311 Edu. Hall, University 


of Washington, Seattle, Wash 


Murray Anprew (Jun 
U.S.N.R.; 255 Center St 


45), Ensign, 


PeRCIVAI 
Baldwin Park 


CEC 
Calif 

Person, Wayne Hream (Jun. 46), Insp. of Eng 
Park Comm., City of San Francisco, Park Lodge, 
Golden Gate Park (Res., 106 Third Ave.), San 
Francisco, Calif 


Prster, Kart Srark (Jun 45), Ensign, CEC 
USN_R.: Route 4, Box 815, Stockton, Calif 
Pover, Water Tuomas, Jr. (Jun 45), 1151 Jean 

nette Ave., Des Plaines, II! 

Preston, Donato Leon (Jun. 45), Private, U.S 
Army, Company C, 27th RT Battalion, ASFTC 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo 

Reeve, WittaM ALEXANDER (M 46), Senior 
Engr., Bridge Div. John A. Roebling'’s Sons Co 
Trenton 2, NJ 

Rosen, Maurice Leo (Assoc. M. ‘46), Chf. Engr 


and Sales Mer, Flexo Wire Co, 70 West Ist St 


Oswego, N 


SiRKeL, Ferpinanp Avex (Jun. 45), Ensign, CEC 
USN._.R Public Works Officer, Public Works 
Dept... Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Rodd Field 


Corpus Christi, Tex 
Ensign, CEC 


Sxyper, Donato Ciimnton (Jun. '45) 
Azusa, Calif 


US.N.R.; 522 Monte Vista Ave 
Senior Engr . U.S. Corps of 


Stein, Myer (M. ‘46) 
Seaman Ave) 


Engrs., 270 Broadway (Res., ! 
New York 34, N.Y 

Stinson, Evoense Tuoxnton (Jun. 45), Ensign, 
U.S.N_R., U.S.S. General W. F. Hase, AP-146, 


Care, Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif 


Swenson, Stoney Atcen (Jun. 45), Eng. Aide II, 
State Div. of Water Resources & Eng., 8 State 
Office Bldg. (Res., 796 Osceola Ave.), St. Paul 5 
Minn 


Norman Epvwakrp (Jun. '45), Ensign 


WAGGONER 
7117 South East Brooklyn St.. 


CEC, U.S.N.R.; 
Portland, Ore 
Wairesect, Dotreuus Emanvuet (Assoc. M. ‘45), 
Chf. of Surveys, City of Houston, 409 City Hall 

Houston, Tex 

Jun. '45), Surveyor and 
Geophysical Co., Inc., 
Route 1, Columbia, La.) 


Jun. ‘45), Ensign, 
ABD, Port Hue 


ALBERT LEROY 
National 
Res 


Harwoop 
Public Works 


WINGERT 
Computer, 
Schulenburg, Tex 

Younsc, THAYN®E 
CEC, U.S.N.R 
neme, Calif 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP AS OF 
APRIL 9, 1946 
Members... .. tt rere 6,369 
| Associate Members......... 8,187 
| Corporate Members.... 14,556 
Honorary Members... . 36 
Bl ere 6,610 
pO Pe 77 
A eS ee oe 1 
| | Rr eee ae 21,280 
| (April 9, 1945. .......... 20,670) 











MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERS 


ANDERSEN, Paut (Jun. '25; Assoc. M.'29; M. '46), 
Prof., Structural Eng., Civ. Eng. Dept., Univ. of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Anprus, LYNN THorps (Assoc. M. '34; M. '46), 
Cons. Engr., 328'/: Main St., Ames, lowa. 
Bioss, Erwtn Ernst (Assoc. M. "30; M. °46) 


Horner & Shifrin, Cons. Engrs.), 803 Shell Bldg. 


Res, 6538 Walsh St.), St. Louis, Mo 
Corsett, Don Metvtin (Assoc. M. "30; M. '46), 
Dist. Ener, Water Resources Branch, U.S. 


Geological Survey, 445 North Pennsylvania St. 
(Res., 3419 North Pennsy!vania St., Apt. C-6), 
Indianapolis 5, In 

Downs, Joun Austin (Jun. ‘38; Assoc. M. '46), 
Asst. Div. Engr., Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Co., 1100 Morgan Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y 


Garvin, Danter Forp (Jun. "43; Assoc. M. '46), 
Structural Design-Research Asst., Ebasco Serv- 


ices, Inc., Room 705, 2 Rector St., New York 
(Res., 122 Fisher Ave., Apt. E-3, White Plains), 
N.Y 


Kocat, StTantey Jomn (Jun. "42; Assoc. M. 45), 
Designing Engr., City of San Jose, City Hall (Res. 
1544 Hanchett Ave.), San Jose 11, Calif. 


Mains, Ropert MARVIN (Jun. "38; Assoc. M. '46), 
Engr., Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., 8621 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 


Marruews, Joun THompson (Jun. ‘41; Assoc. M. 
'46), Field Engr., Peerless Pump Div., Food Ma- 
chinery Corp., 2205 Twenty-first Ave., South, 
Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Nevson, Frep Burcess (Assoc. M. 09; M. '46), 
Civ. Engr., Dept. of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, Municipal Bldg., Chambers St. (Res., 16 
Fort Charles Pl.), New York 63, N.Y. 


Reece, Kemp Wriison (Assoc. M. "38; M. '46), 
Eng. Mer., Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 





Please fill in and mail this form 


Secretary, ASCE, 33 W. 


Name 
Your Title 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 
Home Address 
City 


Nature of Business 


Mailing and Publications to ( Home 
Listing in Yearbook to include: 
(C) Home only (©) Business only 


O 





Change of Address 


Please change my address to the following: 


whenever you change your address 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


P.O. Zone No State 


State 


C) Business 


Home and Business 





or 
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Reep, Rex Raymond (Jun. "36; Ass ; 
Fi Representative, U.S. Bureau of sf “ 
tion, South Interior Bldg., Washington D 
(Res., 9628 Brunett Ave., Silver Spring, yiq\ ‘ 

Raopes, Forrest Leroy (Jun. 40; Ass an 
(Bagr., Civ. hs , i . Upper Colanty 

w Labora , War Dept., U.S. 
563, Glacier Park. Mont. ©. Ege, Br 

Romic, Wrii1aM Davis (Jun. "36; Assoc 

Engr., U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Wa, 


M. '# 
Shingtog 


Sanpstept, Cart Epwarp (Jun. ‘13: A ' 
M. '46), Prof., Civ. Eng., Acting Head Cine 
Dept., Agri. and Mech. College of Texas. ¢.)." 
Station, Tex. : 

Scnorer, WALTER, Jr. (Jun. '37; Assoc My 
Archt. (Walter Scholer and Associates: |)1< 
St., Lafayette, Ind. mates), 114 Stay 

Scuroerrer, Grorce Jomn (Jun. 30: Aw. y 
‘36; M. °46), Prof., San. Eng., Univ = he 
sota, 123 Main Eng. Bldg., Univ. of Minn 
neapolis, Minn. _ 

Sterner, Ricwarp Lewis (Jun. "36; Assoc \y 
Director, Baltimore Redevelopment Comm «> 
A “eT Bldg. (Res., 1512 Bolton St) 2.) 
more 17, Md. . 

Tustinec, Wri.tiaM FRaAncts, 
M. '45), with U.S. Engr. Office, Omaha \.. 
(Res., 218 West Kerr, Centralia, I! ) : 

Twiss, Francis Ernest (Jun. "34; Assoc My 
550 Main St. (Res., 33 Keney Terrace), Har. 
5, Conn. 

Van Kui@eckx, LeRoy Wryrretp (Jun. ‘27 Assoc 
M. "37; M. '46), Prin. San. Engr., State Dep: af 
Health, State Office Bldg. (Res., 67 High Farm 
Road West), Hartford 7, Conn. ; 

Weston, Roy Francis (Jun. "39; Assoc M 
San Engr., The Atlantic Refining Co., 3144 Pax 
yunk Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa 


L Ollege 


R. (Jun. 40; Ave 


REINSTATEMENTS 
ABGERTER, WILLIAM Cart, Assoc. M., reinstate 
Jan. 1, 1946. 


ANDREWS, CHARLES MorrIson, 
stated Jan. 1, 1946. 


BotmerR, Maurice THEroporer, 
stated Mar. 4, 1946. 


Dupuy, ALBERTO, M., reinstated Jan. 1, i946 


GASTMEYER, ROBERT WILLIAM, Assoc. M. ren 
stated Jan. 1, 1946. 


GUNWALDSEN, RALPH WERNER, 
Mar. 8, 1946. 

Haynes, Georcs Apert, M., reinstated Jan | 
1946. : 


Assoc. M., rep 


Assoc M rem. 


Jun., reinstated 


Henper, Myron, Assoc. M., reinstated Jan | 
1946. 


MersHon, Epvwarp James, Assoc. M., reinstate! 
Mar. 8, 1946. 

O'Connor, THomas Josern, Assoc. M., reinstated 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

Orr, i ANDERSON, Assoc. M., reinstated Jas 


RaMAGE, Harry LAWRENCE, M., reinstated Jan | 
1946. 

oe THoRBURN Ress, Jun., reinstated Jas. | 

a James Price, Assoc. M., reinstated jan | 


ha a Grorce Wri117s, Jun., reinstated Jan | 


RESIGNATIONS 
Burrecit, Gene NATHANIEL, M., resigned Jan 3 
1946. 


CaLiicaro, Leo, Jun., resigned Mar. 25, 146 
Dusen, Les SomMmERVILLE, M., resigned Mar.’ 
946. 


GuOckert, Writ1aM Joun, Jr., Assoc. M., resignel 
Mar. 25, 1946. 


Grimes, Maurice Wason, M., resigned Mar. % 
1946. 


Hatt, Georce Water, Jun., resigned Mar. ‘ 
1946. 

HARDENBERGH, Donatp Epwarp, Jus 
Mar. 6, 1946. 

INMAN, CHARLES Horace, Jr., Jun 
15, 1946. 

Janvier, Georce, Jr., Jun., resigned Mar 

Keenan, Howarp UNDERHILL, Jun., resigned “# 
7, 1946. 

LEONARD, JAMES IRVING, M., resigned Dec 
1945. 3 

Licut, Wirii1am Crate, Jun., resigned Mar. /, 

Markuam, Epwarp Murpny, M., resigned Maret 
25, 1946. 

Nress, Rrcwarp CHares, Jun., resigned Met 
1946. 


resigned 
resigned Mat 


= 1048 


Swett, Ricnarp Drnamicx, Jun., resigned Me 


1946. 

Stewart, Dovetas MacMrmtay, Ju resigned 
Mar. 7, 1946. 

Tuompson, Wiiuram Jerrerson, Jun 
Feb. 21, 1946. 

Vocr, Jonn Epwarp, Jun., resigne: 


resigned 


| Mar. 25, 14 
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A well-calked joint—a level 
trench without humps or 
hollows—a tamped backfill 
in all but sandy soils: these 
are simple fundamentals of 
good practise in laying cast 
iron pipe. Observe them 
and you give the pipe full 


opportunity to deliver the 





centuries of useful life built 

into it at the foundry. For, cast iron pipe, like all materials 
of construction, must be properly installed if it is to give 
maximum service with minimum maintenance cost. Our new 
16 mm. sound motion picture, “Installing Cast Iron Pipe” 
is available, on loan, without charge, to water and sewage 
works officials, engineering schools and organizations. 
Address Dept. C. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
T. F. Wolfe, Engineer, 122 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES te ee ee 


























Applications for Admission or Transfer 
Condensed Records to Facilitate Comment from Members to Board of Direction 


May I, 1946 




















The Constitution provides that the Board of Direction shall elect or 


reject all applicants for admission or for 


determine justly the eligibility of each candidate, the Board must 


depend largely the 
membership for information. 


Every Member is urged, 


upon 


transfer. In order to 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


LENGTH OF 


there 7 IC "4 l 
. refore lo —« . arefully GRADE GeNERAL REQUIREMENT Ace AcTIVE 
the list of candidates pub- PRACTICE 
lished each month in C eves. Member Qualified to design as well as to di- 35 years 12 years 
ENGINEERING and to furnish rect important work 
the Board with data which Associate Qualified to direct work 27 years 8 years 
. . * Member 

may aid in determining the 
eliaibilit y applicant. Junior Qualified for subprofessional work 20 years 4 years 
ligt ili Y of bet app licant Qualified by scientific acquirements 

It is especially urged that Affiliate or practical experience to co- 35 years 12 years 


a definite recommendation as 
to the proper grading be 
given in each case, inasmuch 


as the grading must be based a 


APPLYING FOR MEMBER 


Baitey, Maynarp D., Detroit, Mich. (Age 52) 
(RCA 17.1 RCM 12.0) May 1934 to April 1945 
Bridge Project Engr., and April 1945 to date 
Dist. Bridge Engr., Michigan Highway Dept 

Barrows, Danie. Josern, (Assoc. M.) Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. (Age 37) (RCA 5.2 RCM 7.2) Feb 
1940 to July 1943 and March 1946 to date Civ 
Engr., Spencer, White & Prentis, Inc.; in the 
interim Capt., Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army. 

Bianey, Danret Tuomas, Atlanta Ga. (Age 46) 
(RCA 6.4 RCM 16.1) June 1943 to date Land 
Planning Consultant, FHA; previously with 
Olmsted Bros., Landscape Archts. and Engrs., 
Brookline, Mass. 

Bonan, Joun Josern, Chicago, Ill. (Age 40) 
(RCA 8.5 RCM 7.9) May 1941 to date with 
CEC, USNR, being Lt. (jg), Lt., and Lt 
Comdr.; previously Eng. Inspector, Grade 4, 
New York Board of Water Supply; Eng. Asst., 
Grade 3, New York Board of Transportation. 

Bropamt, Jack Aspjorn Aung (Assoc. M.), Oslo, 
Norway. (Age 44) (RCA 7.1 RCM 8.3) Dec. 
1937 to date with Astrup & Aubert A/S, Oslo, 
Norway, since Dec. 1939 as Constr. Engr 


CHRISTENSEN, Neput Atsert (Assoc. M.), Fort 
Collims, Colo. (Age 43) (RCA 3.0 RCM 7.6) 
Sept. 1938 to Dec. 1942 and Sept. 1945 to date 


Dean of Eng., Colorado A & M Coll.; in the 
interim Chief Engr., Rocket Branch, Ballistics 
Research Laboratory; Chief of Research Branch, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

Coiurer, Attron Ray, Omaha, Nebr. (Age 48) 
(RCM 23.8) May 1942 to date with U.S. Engr 
Corps, Omaha, Nebr., since Dec. 1943 on flood- 
control investigation and reports; previously with 
Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Conn- 
ecticut State Highway Dept. 

Covtoneras, Ernest, Corpus Christi, Tex. (Age 
39) (RCA 5.4 RCM 8.4) Sept. 1942 to date with 
CEC, USNR, being Lt. and (since April 1944) 
Lt. Comdr.; previously Asst. Engr., Board of 
Levee Commrs., Orleans Levee Dist.; Engr 
with Dept. of Conservation for State of Louisi- 
ana 

Cropper, Georce BertrRanp (Assoc. M.), Ocean 
City, Md Age 37) (RCA 3.6 RCM 6.9) Nov. 
1940 to June 1942 and Jan. 1946 to date con- 


sulting practice, Ocean City, Md.; in the 
interim with Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army, finally 
as Major. 


De Costa, Josern Davip (Assoc. M.), Oakland, 
Calif (Age 46) (RCA 4.2 RCM 16.3 Jan. 1930 
to Jume 1943 and Jan. 1946 to date with East 


Bay Water Co. and (later) East Bay Muni- 
cipal Utility Dist.; in the interim Lt Col., 
U.S. Army, being Public Works and Public 


Utilities Officer for Netherlands. 
Dunn, ALLIson VAN Viret (Assoc. M.) Evanston, 
Ill. (Age 47) (RCA 9.1 RCM 10.6) July 1929 


to date with Dept. of Interior, Natl. Park 

Service, since Nov. 1939 being Hydr. Engr 
Ernst, Tuomas Epwarp, Arlington, Va. (Age 

39) (RCA 2.7 RCM 11.3) Nov. 1940 to date 


with Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army, since Dec. 1942 
as Major; at present Chief, Purchasing Branch 
Grand, Harris M.) Brooklyn, N.Y 
(Age 43) (RCA 6.3 RCM 12.6) July 1940 to 
date Gen. Contr. on highway work; previously 


(Assoc 


operate with engineers 


* In the following list RCA (responsible charge—Associate Member standard) denote 
years of responsible charge of work as principal or subordinate, and RCM (responsible 
charge— Member standard) denotes years of responsible charge of IMPORTANT work 
work of considerable magnitude or considerable complexity. 
shown are as presented by the applicant. 


Engr. & Gen. Mgr. of Highway Constr. for Tully 
& Di Napoli, Inc., Gen. Contrs., New York City. 

Hawke, James Purp (Assoc. M.) Oakland, 
Calif. (Age 35) (RCA 2.4 RCM 6.0) Dec. 1945 
to date Designing Engr.; previously Engr. Offi- 
cer, U.S. Marine Corps in various positions; 
Structural Engr., Design Sec., Public Works 
Office, 12th Naval Dist., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Associate Structural Engr., Bureau of Yards & 
Docks, U.S. Navy. 

Henpverson, Joun Meuse, Atlanta, Ga. (Age 
41) March 1942 to date Major and Lt. Col., U.S. 
Army, being San. Engr., Malaria Control, and 
Member of Antilles Dept. Malaria Board, with 
Eng. Div., Malaria Control, War Areas, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga.; Jan. 1944 
to date (at intervals) also Prof. of San. Sci., 
School of Public Health, Columbia Univ., New 
York City. 

Herpert, James Ketter, Long Beach, Calif 
(Age 37) (Claims RCA 3.0 RCM 8.0) Sept. 1930 
to date with Corps of Engrs., since Sept. 1943 as 
Commanding Gen., Los Angeles Port of Embar- 
kations. 

Hunter, Ropert Caries, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Age 58) (RCA 12.0 RCM 9.4) 1917 to date 
with U.S. Engrs., since Feb. 1946 being U.S 
Dist. Engr., Los Angeles Engr. Dist. 

HuntincTon, Perrt Fircn (Assoc. M.), Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Age 59) (RCA 6.7 RCM 24.7) 
Nov. 1923 to date Supt. of Constr., S. J. Groves 
& Sons Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jenntncs, Ropert Bonp (Assoc. M.), Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. (Age 44) (RCA 4.1 RCM 14.3) Feb. 
1938 to June 1942 and Feb. 1946 to date Manager, 
Columbus Office, The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
in the interim with UEC, USNR, finally as Com- 
mander, being Contract Supt., U.S. Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md. 

ones, ALpert WritraM, Helena, Montana. (Age 
39) (RCA 8.8 RCM 5.2) July.J937 to Sept. 1940, 
Jan. 1941 to Jan. 1942 and Nov. 1945 to date 
with Montana Highway Dept. since Nov. 1945 
as Design Engr., Bridge Design Dept.; in the 
interim with U.S. Army, finally as Capt. Jan. 
1942 to July 1943 Traffic Engr. 

Kuuns, Ray, Helena, Mont. (Age 50) (RCA 7.3 
RCM 11.9) April 1926 to date with State High- 


ane 


way Comm., Helena, Mont., since Oct. 1943 
being Project Control Engr. 
LaFoutetre, Rossrt Merepirn (Assoc. M.) 


Kansas City, Mo. (Age 39) (RCA 4.2 RCM 
8.8) Dec. 1945 to date Partner, Charles A. Hask- 
ins, Cons. Engr., Kansas City, Mo.; previously 
with U.S. Army as Area Engr. and Executive 
Officer; with Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, finally 
as Asst. Civ. Engr. 

Lonc, Matcotm Granam, Billings, Mont. (Age 
37) (RCA 6.8 RCM 5.0) June 1942 to date 
Owner and Operator of construction company; 

reviously Instrumentman and Associate Engr., 
ndian Service, Dept. of Interior. 


Lupasy, Marcett (Assoc. M.), Trenton, N.J. 
(Age 48) (RCA 3.5 RCM 7.6) Sept. 1938 to date 
Bridge Designer, New Jersey Highway Dept. 

Maver, ArmMANp, Paris, France (Age 50) (RCM 
9.5) 1943 to date Head of French Aviation 
Engrs. in Africa, Corsica, and Inspector Gen 
in France; previously Head of French Soil 
Mechanics Laboratory. 


ala 
as 


upon the opinions of those who know the applicant personally 2, 
well as upon the nature and extent of his professional experience 
Any facts derogatory to the personal character or professional reputs 
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tion of an applicant shoul 


be promptly communicated 
lo the Board. 


[SP s y . ’ 
Resronsees Communications relating 


CHARGE oF 


Work to applicants are considered 
6 wanes strictly confidential. 

be > 
RCM The Board of Direction 
1 year will not consider the appli. 


cations herein contained from 
© residents of North America 
until the expiration of 5) 
days, and from non-resident: 
of North America until the 
expiration of 90 days from 
the date of this list. 


5 years 
RCM* 


MEYER, Paut Evcener, Fort Lewis, Wash 
45) (RCA 7.6 RCM 12.5) Feb.’ 1942 to ine 
with USED, Post Engr., Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Fon I =“ aap peesteuaty Se Engr. 

str. Supt. an orester, 
Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. —_ 

Mives, Orson Donan, Price, Utah. 42) 
(RCA 10.0 RCM 7.0) May 1936 to es 
State Road Comm. of Utah, since May 1945 as 
Dist. Engr. 

Mover, Stanvey, Philadelphia, Pa. ( 40) 
eee S2 aes we Sept. 1937 to oe 2 

iladelphia ec. Co., since 1941 bei yen! 
Engr., Mech. Eng. Div. A 

PHevcrs, Byrt Dean, San Diego, Calif. ( 
49) (RCA 2.0 RCM 17.3) Feb. 1924 to an ah 
City of San Diego, since May 1944 as Asst. Port 
Director. 

SacaL, Marcus (Assoc. M), Baltimore, Md. 
(Age 46) (RCA 10.6 RCM 6.6) Oct. 1928 to date 
with James Stewart & Co., Inc., since Oct. 195 
as Gen. Supt. in charge of construction of U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Houston, Tex. 

SampLte, Co_teMAN Russett, New York City. 
(Age 49) (Claims RCA 5.9 RCM 168) Dec. 
1918 to date with Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc, 
since Jan. 1946 as Senior Engr 

SHERMAN, STEWART ISRAEL (Assoc. M.) New York 
City. (Age 45) (RCA 4.5 RCM 8.3) Feb. 1933 
to date Civ. Engr., Bureau of Eng., Board of 
Estimate, New York City. 

SuuMAN, Everett Cartyce (Assoc. M.), Haddoo- 
field, N.J. (Age 43) (Claims RCA32 RCM 
14.9) 1944 to date Research Supervisor, 0 
Illinois Glass Co., Berlin, N.J.; previously with 
Corps of Engrs., War Dept., North Atlastic 
Div., West Point and Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Chair- 
man, Dept. of Civ. Eng., Lewis Inst., Chicago. 

SMALL, JosepH Warper, Jr. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Age 
59) (RCA 13.3 RCM 21.6) 1909 to date with 
American Bridge Co., since Feb. 1942 being Asst 
to Chf, Engr. 


Snyper, Barrp, 3xp (Assoc. M.), Friendship, 
D.C. (Age 45) (RCA 3.5 RCM 19.1) 1941 t 
date Assistant Administrator, FWA; : 
Deputy Administrator, Wage and Hour Div. 
Dept. of Labor. 

. M.) Austia, 


STauBACH, ARNOLD BaLpwtn (Assoc 
Texas. ‘(Age 47) (RCA 3.5 RCM 10.8) Dee. 1988 
to date with Texas Highway Dept., Austin, since 
June 1936 being Area Bridge Engr. 

Tuompson, Harry Warren (Assoc. M) Le 
Angeles, Calif. (Age 53)(RCA 9.3 RCM 16.2) Dec. 
1945 to date Asst. Chief, Eng. Div. Los Angele 
Engr. Dist.; previously (over 31/s years) Lt. © ; 
and Col., Corps of Engrs. U.S. Army; with U- 
Engr. Dept., Los Angeles Dist. 

Tuompson, Ropert AnpREw, Jr. (Assoc. en 
San Antonio, Tex. (Age 45) (RCA 81 on 
8.9) June 1941 to date Senior Engr., U.S. Bagr 
Office, San Antonio (Tex.) Dist. ; previously 
Willacy County Water Improvement 
finally as Gen. Mgr. 


Turner, Homer Beer, Wieie. cen te = 
nO . «€ : eb. 4 
59) (RCA 9.2 RCM ) a Cet. 1939 to date 


1939 Asst. mapeay Bagr., aponecticut High 


Associate Highway Engr., 
Dept. 


VeNTRES, DANIEL Bratnerp (Assoc. M.), Jacksoe 
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@ “Impossible” is a word that is not recognized by engineers. To dam a mighty 
river, tunnel under it or suspend a bridge across it—things such as these that once 
seemed pure imagination were made possible by instruments devised to refine 
and extend human faculties, to translate the precision of engineering thought 
into action. 

Keuffel & Esser Co. is proud to have played so large a part in making such in- 
struments widely available. In this way K & E equipment and materials have been 
partners of the engineer and draftsman for 78 years in shaping the modern 
world. So universally is this equipment used, it is self-evident that K & E have 
played a part in the completion of nearly every engineering project of any 
magnitude. Could you wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of your 
own “partners in creating”? 

Not only for construction and building, but for setting up precision machine 
tools and long production lines, in the fabrication of large ships and aircraft, 

experienced engineers know that they can 

& rely utterly on K & E transits and levels. 

Cc red TI rn Coated lenses for increased light transmis- 

g sion, precision-ground adjusting screws, 

chromium-coated inner center and draw 

tubes, completely enclosed leveling screws, improved achromatic telescopes—all 
these typify the advanced design of these instruments. 


a 


... largest 
telephone system 


ee the world’s 
busiest tunnels 


ting, Reproduction, 
g Fauipment 
Materi 


Rules, 
asuring Tapes. 











ville, Fla. (Age 46) (RCA 8.9 RCM 13.5) July 
1939 to date with U.S. Navy at present as P- 
tain, being Public Works Officer and Officer in 
Charge of Constr., U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vickrey, Joun Wiieur, Sacramento, Calif. (Age 
53) (RCA 11.2 RCM 14.0) April 1917 to date with 
California Div. of Highways, at present being 
Principal Highway Engr. 

Werpner, Cuartes Kennetns (Assoc. M.), Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Age 41) (RCA 10.1 RCM 9.6) 
June 1941 to date Civ. Engr. Officer, USNR; 
previously Asst. Supt., Dept. of Buildings and 
Grounds, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Wreick, Caargtes Borrs (Assoc. M.) Brooklyn 
N.Y. (Age 48) (RCA 3.6 RCM 17.9) 1936" te to 
date consulting work; also Jan. 1943 to A 
1944 with Lummus Co. and E. B Badger & 
Sons, New York CHE; seeviowsy* Designer Ameri- 
can Gas & Elec vice, N Asst. Project 
Engr., Queens Midtown and Lincoln Tunnels, 
PWA. 

APPLYING FOR ASSOCIATE 
-=MBER 


Barney, Witit1aAM Josuua, Jr. (Junior) New York 
- (Age 34) (RCA 2.5 RCM 1.2) Feb. 1937 
© Oct. 1940 and Dec. 1945 to date with W. J. 

| ee Corporation; in the interim with U.S. 
Navy, finally as Commander. 

Bocan, Bernarp Rosert (Junior), Chandler, 
Tex. (Age 34) (RCA 43 RCM 1.0) Aug. 
1944 to date with U.S. Naval Reserve as Lt. 
(jg), Ist Lt., and Navigator; previously Senior 
Eng. Aide, Kaiser Co., Inc., Richmond, Calif. ; 
Junior Engr. Surveyman, U.S. Engrs., Lubbock 
Army Flying School. 

Catpwett, Joserm Morton, Washington, D.C. 
(Age 34) (RCA 4.7 RCM 5.5) Jan. 1943 to date 
Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army; as Liaison Officer, 
etc., and finally asst. to Branch Chf.; previously 
—_ U.S. Engr. Office, finally as Chf. of Hq 

iv. 

Castier, Josern Harry, Hollywood, Calif. (Age 

37) (RCA 3.7) Jan. 1946 to date Structural De- 


signer with Donald Parkinson, Archt.; pre- 

viously (3 eer Lieut. to Lt. Comdr., USNR; 

Structural igner, C. F. Braun & Co. 
Cuano, Wan-Curu, Shanghai, China. (Age 


& 
34) (RCA 0.4 RCM 1.6) Oct. 1945 to date 
Asst. Chf. En Central China Ry. System; 
previously lessor of Civ. Eng. National Fu- 
Tan Univ., also (concurrently) Tech. Commr., 
Central Planning Board and Engr., Gen. Ry. 
Surveying Corporation, Ministry of Commu- 
nications; Head, ~_g > t. of Civ. Eng. National 
Sun Vat Sen Univ.; of. of Civ. Eng., National 
Central Univ., China. 

Cuoco.te, Joserm Frank, Chicago, Ill. ( 
(RCA 5.0) March 1936 to date Erection 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Cotire, Ropert Monroe (Junior), Houston, Tex., 
(Age 30) (RCA 7.7) Dec. 1945 to date Res. Engr. . 

eggy Lake Project for Todd Houston Ship- 
previously Lt., Capt., 
Major and Lt.-Col., Corps of Engrs. U.S. Army; 
Chief Mech. Draftsman and Chief Facilities 
Draftsman, Houston Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Commanper, Avoustine Cates, Greenville, S.C. 

(Age 28) (RCA 3.2 RCM 0.6) Sept. 1945 to date 


35) 
mgr. ’ 


buliding Corporation; 


Structural Engr. J. BE. Sirrine, & Co.; ee | 
Structural ner, Whit man Requardt 
Associates; Estimator and Chief Estimator, 


Stone & Webster Eng. Corporation. 

Conant, Lewis Fuser (Junior) Los Angeles, Calif 
(Age 34) (RCA 5.0 RCM 3.3) Jan. 1945 to date 
Partner in the firm, Quinn & Conant, contracts 
for commercial and industrial buildings; pre- 
viously Designer and Estimator for manufac- 
turers a vertical doors. 

Courter, Ricnarp GALLAHER (Junior), Syracuse, 
N.Y. (Age 30) (RCA 2.5 RCM 0.5) ‘Nov. 1943 
to date Asst. Engr., Holmes, O’Brien & Gere, 
Cons. Engrs.; previously Design Draftsman, 
Cc. C. Combs, Landscape Archts.; Draftsman, 
New York Central R.R. Co.; Design Draftsman, 
Chemical Constr. Co.; Technical Asst., Gibbs & 
Cox, Naval Archts. 


Davy, Waiter Epwinx, Dayton, Ohio. (Age 32) 
(RCA 19 RCM 1.0) June 1941 to date with 
U.S. Army Air Forces finally as Major; since 
Oct. 1945 Chf., Operations Sec., Air Installa- 
tions Div., Air Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; previously with 
Northwest Eng. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


De Vos, Wovurer, Parkwood, Johannesbur 
Africa. (Age 39) (RCA 12.0 RCM 4.8) see 
1944 to date Draftsman and later Acting Chi. 
Engr., Robins Conveyors, S.A. Ltd.; previously 
Engr. Walsh, Andrews Pty., Ltd.; Designer, 
Edward L. Bateman, Pty., Ltd., Engrs. 


Dunnam, FRANK CROMIE GJusiee). Atlanta, Ga. 
(Age 32) (RCA 6.0 RCM 1.4) June 1942 to date 
with Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army finally as Major; 
previously with Special Eng. Div., The Panama 
Canal 


Epicer, Ovrn ORLANDO, Wichita, Kans. (Age 
36) (RCA 5.3 RCM 3.0) Jan. 1946 to date Owner, 
The Ediger te, Co., Cons. Engr. ; “te 4 
Project Engr. 102d Naval Constr. Bn. 
and Field Engr., Board of Park (my 
Wichita 


Ev.tison, Ropert Jay, St. Paul, Minn. (Age 30) 
(RCA 1.2) Jan. 1938 to April 1941 and Nov. 1945 
to date with Portland Cement Co.; in the — 
ist. Lt. to Major U.S. Army, Antiaircraft 


Frecpos, Ricnarp Ciore (Junior), _ Seeneee 
(Age 28) Nov. 1944 to any org, 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & eee Ine. : 
previously Structural —~ * All American A 
tion Co., Wilmington, 1.; Structural Beet. 
neer, Dravo ation; Structural Detailer, 
American Bridge Co. 

Froyp, Westey Rurus (Junior), Norfolk, Va 
(Age 35) (RCA 4.3 RCM 0.7) Nov. ay 7 - 
date with Corps of Engrs., War Dept., 

Engr. Office, since Sept. 1944 Engr. P-3 to av 

(Soils Mechanics), until Jan. 1946 at Boston, 

Mass., and after Jan. 1946 at Norfolk, Va. 


Frrenp, Arpo Marvin, Dayton, Ohio. (Age 31) 
(RCA 2.9 RCM 4.4) Nov. 1938 to June 1942 
and March 1946 to date with Putnam & Wool- 
pert, Dayton, Ohio, being Res. Engr. and Asst. 
Chf. Engr.; in the interim with Corps of 
Engrs., U.S. Army. 

Gates, Lestye Currrorp, Beckley, W.Va. (Age 
37) (RCA 4.7) a — A date Associate 

firm, Ferguson Ga’ Co., Beckley, 
W. Va.; t. 1941 to = ine with U.S. Army, 
finally as ajor. 


Gorpon, E_trs Samus, Norfolk, Va. nse 
6.9 RCM 4.2) Nov. 1939 to date with U 
Guard as Lt. and since Oct. 1943 Lt. Ly 
cessively at Scene Ohio, Ketchikan, 
and ets 

Grom, ATSON Jus Sacramento, Caiif. 
(Age 33) RCA 4.1 RCM 2. 2) Feb. 1946 to date 
Terminal leave U.S. Navy. Dec. 1942 to Jan. 
1946 with U.S. Navy as Lt. (jg), Lt., Lt. 
Comdr., and finally mdr.; previously ‘with 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Gupen, Ricnarp Mortimer (Junior), Lynbrook, 
N.Y. (Age 34) (RCA 12.1 ) 1939 to date with 
U.S. Navy, Public Works Div., Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Haceporn, Joan Cart (Junior) Maspeth, N.Y. 


(fee &® _ 1946 to date Design Engr., Chas. 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; eviously 
+ -y %. Ss. Navy, Brooklyn (N. ) Weed, 


finally as Naval Archt. 

Hnot, Wacter Rupovpns (J 
( 32) (RCA 5.5 RCM 3.5) Ma 
with Standard Oil Development 
e... ) = "* Sept. 1940 as i 

onN CALDW Anchorage, Alaska. 

~ te tage 38). (RCA 8.5 RCM 0.2) 1937 to date with 
Bureau of Commerce (CAA) at present 
—s Supt. (P-7), Air Navigation Facilities, 
Plant & Structures Branch, Eighth Region. 

Janes, Joun NiICHOLas, , B.C., Canada. 
(Age 31) (RCA 2.5) pg 1945" to date Struc- 
tural Designing Engr. with H. A. Simons 
Engr.; previously Asst. Engr., Dominion 

Constr. Co., Ltd., Cons. Engrs. and Contrs., 
Vancouver, B. cs ‘Draftsman, British Columbia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Port Alice, B. C.; with 
Eng. Dept., City of Vancouver, B.C. 

Jounson, Oscar Lioyp (Junior), Aurora, Ill. (Age 
34) (RCA 2.9) July 1945 to date Sales 

Barber-Greene Aurora, Ill; Feb. 1942-June 
1945 with TVA, ‘finally as Asst. Civil Engr.; 
previously  Meweed Needles, Tam- 

sen Deanne. 

Jerse 


ge 34) (RCA tA id ROM 13) 13) Feb. 1 


es i ic 7. Ss U. + «108th Bar - 


General Service Regt. at yy BA 
view, Marko ALexaNpsrR, Oakland, Calif. 
35) (RCA 4. 5), Jan. 1946 ec to date Detailer 


viously with US. Agriculture, ‘anally 
as Associate Civ. Engr.. 
(Age 33) 


Karp, ALFRED 2 Gusiee, Boston, Mass. 
(RCA 4. 1 RCM 1.1) Nov. 1940 to date with = 


unior) Plainfield, N.J. 
1937 to date 
., Elizabeth, 


re 


mn 


USNR, being 14. Ged. ! (ig). 7 i Commdr., 
since Aug Materials Div. 
Head, Advance = , Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Washington, D.C. 

Karran, Georce VARBLE, acksonville, Fla. 
(Age 31) (RCA 2.9 RCM ov. 1945 to date 
with Steel Div., Gibbs tion, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., previously Lt., CEC, U.S. Navy; 
with Aetna Iron & Steel Co. ‘ 


Koeuzer, Victor Atvin (Junior), Lakehurst, N.J. 
{Age 31) (RCA 5.6) Jan. 1943 to date Ensign, 
EC, UP, Py <t ty =. Engr., and Asst. 

En 


Ea uisville, Ky.; with 
Ud Gent Geslagioal urvey. 


Lance, Kenneta W1.son 
Ala. (Age 29) (RCA 3.4) 
Chicago ge & Iron Co., 
Contr. Engr. 


LEADABRAND, Josern Acsricut (Junior), Chicago, 
Ill. (Age 32) (RCA 6.0) March 1946 to date 
— Engr., Soil-Cement —. 

‘ortla ement Association; vious! ngr., 
Material Container Div., Forest » rode 
Laboratory, Dept., of Agriculture 
Cement Bureau, Portland Cement ay Bae 

Lin, Tunc-Yen (Junios), Kobi, China (Age 34) 
(RCA 2.1 RCM 7.8) Oct. 1945 to date Commr., 


Junior) Birmingham 
une 1941 to date with 
since Dec. 1945 as 
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Taiwan Office, Ministry of Econ 
Natl. Govt.; _ 
of Lanchow 


E K Co.; 
Sent a Node Keeney Ry 


Laweeey, RICHARD Bowanp, Az 
39) (RCA 4.7) Feb. 1929 to da: “9 pP- 


Lowe, WILLIAM 


Jose: » Los Angel 

Calif. (Age 30) (RCA xa, (Junior), 1939 

U.S. Engr. Office, Los les, Cant 
March 1944 as Associate (structuraj) ““* 

McCormick, FRANK h: 

(Age 39) “(RCA 6.4 pa 0.5) Sept. isnt 
une ov. to % ith Kans 
State Coll., ~ — 


ad, Pathe ~ a PH (Junior) 
e ‘a. 4) (RCA 10 3 3) At preses: 
fiber bert Associates, Inc: 


McLean, Wiritram Rosrnson ior), 
McNarre, ARTHUR JAmes (Junior 


Mappen, Jonn THomas 
45) (Claims 


Martin, Hucer Frep (Junior), Dallas, Te 


Age 35) (RCA 10.1) April 1937, 
to date Fie 


NELSON, 


Nino 


OLIVER 


of en Evansville 
previously Supe Field Engr., Ryan Const. 
canbeaiion: Evansville, Ind.; Civ. Ene, 
Stone & Webster Eng ation, Bostos, 
Mass. 

Parapino, Perer Romeo unior), Pittsfield, 
Mass. win tt 35) (RCA 2.6) 1942 to March 
1946 with U.S. y; previously Archt. [> 
Co; Engr PHA; Struc (privat oy Pat 

2 1” vate , Pit 
field, Mass.; Constr. : ustin Co., New 
York City. 

Popov, Ecor Paut, San F Calif. We 
33) (RCA 3.4 RCM 5.4) _ 1945 to 
Boden’ student, pease ¢ niv., Fa x 

: Goats Thee & Rubber Co.; Ast 

ief Engr. western Portland Cement 

RaFasgt, San Juan, Puerto Rico (Age #0) 

(RCA 4.5) Sept. 1 to Oct. 1940 Asst. = 
Nov. 1944 to date Associate Enst.. 


Rupr, Cart FREDERICK 
. RCA 3.4) Dec. 1940 to 
1 2 sae — be ¥ 1944 to date Aas 
Engr., Port New Tort Authority; is 


Ss 


Angeles Count a 

Sept. 1941 being H - = Ht 
ecipitation and ti Bec. 

Nov. 1944) ‘Ss eaec> on “Site 


TULL, Russ: 
(RCA 2.7) Aug. I 5 1987 to Dec. 1942 
i943 





VoL. 16, No,; 


viously Senior En, and Ha 


’ Brid - 
Chf. af me Track. x 


Appi 


Mechanics; in Analyy 


the 
(Senior), Glenn L. Martin 


Constr. rey ae 

viously (4! avs yours) Capt., Corps of Engrs, fs 
Army; Engr. for United R. Refining Ca 
Warren, ~_ ; 
Chatts. 
mooga, Tenn. (Age 34) (RCA $2 

4 date with TVA, at present 30 Seot Eon 


(Age 82) (RCA 5.7 RCM On) 
Sept. 1942 Instructor, and Sept. | 
of Civ. Eng., Univ. of 
» San Pedro, Calif 
og Cy RCM 6.4) "Aug. A ( 
he aS Jang mb ann Project Bat 
une o dat 
one I 1 e yect Engr 


Structural Engr., Leslie 


R, Ropert LAWRENCE, Milwaukee, Wy 


ge de iation. 
ESTER ERT, Newton, Max 
34) TRCA 32" April 1941 to date, with 
ited States Geological Survey, since Fe 
aoe as — inmmag 
Martinsville, Va 


ze 33) (RCA L A ROM 10 10. 3) July 1934 to date 
Eng. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
ome a —— 089 an Constr. EB 


ngr. 

Karr ( 

“ti “35). "(RCA 7. 
way Engr., U.S. PRA; viously with US 


Army, being 2nd Lt. lst Lt., until May 
ry May 1942 with Corp 
of neeg ee. with U.S. PRA. 


Peoria, a (Age 36) (RCA 53) 
At present ang Py & Brown, Archt. Bag; 


previously Liont., NR; Structural Desigoe 
and Detailer, G And ee oa 


les, Beigiom. 
Centre 


Rene ArgMAND, Brussels- 
Age 36) (RC (RCA 12.0 RCM 0.9) 1958 to date 
tre Belgo-L' bourgeois d'inf: 
L’Acier, coe ded. 


unior), Santa Rosa, Cail 
) Dec. 1948 to dete Hah 





WiLtiaM een, 2 ities is r 
‘353 (RCA 33 R an to 
Baer. Sollitt Constr. Co., South Beod, Int 


Resources Authority, Puerto Rico; pre 
ge Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army 
eae. Cliffside Part. 


Bureau of Yards Docks 
avy x. Eng “ye New Y a. City Tusse 
Authority. 


ge Davis, Kansas City, Mo aa 


U.S. Engr. Office 


, since Sept. 1943 as Engr 
Mechanic: in the interim Area Engr 


WPA, Topeka, Kans. 
































Teen 


ura 
‘ 
elles, Belgien 
3 to date wits 
formation ct 
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Consider the economy and conven- 
ience of using “job-rated” ARMCO 
Corrugated Metal Pipe to meet vary- 
ing drainage conditions. From a 
single source you can select the exact 
types you need and save time and 
money in the bargain. 

[ake a sewer line for example: 

Handling storm water is a cinch for 
plain galvanized pipe. Where indus- 
trial waste or other corrosive effluent 
isa problem ARMCO Asbestos-Bonded 
Pipe will take it in stride. If erosion 
present a paved invert will make 
ttom last as long as the top. 
And when you have to duck under 


i fa you'll want ARMCO Pipe- 
r especially designed for use 
wher headroom is limited. 
y 


| find, too, that ARMOo Corru- 
tal Pipe has ample strength 


CivitEwnetr: 


This “Job Rated” Pipe 
Makes Drainage 





to withstand heavy loads, frost action 
or the impact and vibration of traffic. 
It is easy to handle and unskilled 
workmen quickly join long lengths 
into a sturdy, tight conduit with cor- 
rugated band couplers. 

Try “job-rated” Armco Corrugated 
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Metal Pipe on that next drainage job 
and see for yourself how much it saves 
in time, money and freedom from 
maintenance. Write for specific data. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., and Associated Companies, 2365 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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SwWENINGSEN, Ottver, Jr., San Francisco, Calif 
(Age 27) (RCA 3.0) Sept. 1940 to May 1942 and 
Oct. 1945 to dafé with Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co, 
finally as Engr; in the interim Ist Lt., U.S 
Army Air Corps 

Taytor, Rosert Lovurs (Junior), Ocala, Fla. (Age 
34) (RCA 4.2) Sept. 1938 to July 1940 and March 
1941 to date with Water Resources Div., U.S 
Geological Survey, since Nov. 1942 being Asst 
Engr.; in the interim Draftsman, Florida State 
Road Dept.; Draftsman and Designer, Southern 
Engrs. and Architects. 

Vera-Sancuez, Justo Genti, Milwaukee, Wis 
(Age 32) (RCA 1.4) Jan. 1944 to March 1946 
Graduate training course, Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co., Milwatikee, Wis.; previously graduate 
student, State Univ. of Iowa; Engr. of Public 
Utilities, Bureau of Public Works, Dept. of 
Bolivar, Cartagena, Colombia 

Weront, WitAam Kino Independence, Calif 
(Age 35) (RCA 4.9) June 1936 to Aug. 1942 
and Dec. 1945 to date Jun. Civ. Engr., Dept. of 
Water & Power, Los Angeles, Calif.; in the 
interim with Army Air Corps as Ist Lt. and 
Capt., serving as San. Engr. 

Woortan, Joun Tuomas, Jr., San Bernardino, Calif 
(Age 37) (RCA 10.1) July 1934 to date with 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, since 
July 1939 being Eng. Asst., Class A 


APPLYING FOR JUNIOR 


Benttnc, Ray Jounson, Chicago, Ill. (Age 24) 
Feb. 1946 to date Jun. Engr., International Har- 


vester Co.; previously Inspection Engr., Stand- 
ard Oil Co., Indiana; Engr., Boeing Aircraft 
Co 


Bentson, Ropert Josern, Jr., Chicago, Iil- 
(Age 25) (RCA 0.7) Sept. 1943 to date with 
USNR, at present as Lt. (jg), since July 1945 
Industrial Command, U.S. Naval Repair Base 
San Diego, Calif 

Dix, MAYNARD Dwicut, Muscatine, lowa. (Age 
30) (RCA 1.6) 1939 to 1941 and Oct. 1945 to date 
with Stanley Eng. Co., Muscatine, lowa, at 
present being Resident Engr; in the interim 
with U.S, Army. 

Gamace, Wiii1am Artnur, Jr., Lafayette, La 
(Age 29) (RCA 1.4) Dec. 1945 to date Res. Engr 
Louisiana Dept. of Public Works; previously 
with U.S. Army, finally as Captain, being Com- 
we J Comdr., Corps of Engrs.; Rodman and 
nstrumentman, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, 
Tex 


Grtpert, Rov Tomas, Hannibal, Mo (Age 
29) (RCA 0.1) Oct. to Nov. 1945 Company 
Engr., Permanente Metal Corporation, Castro 
ville, Calif. Jume 1940 to Dec. 1942 Minor Eng 
Aide, Under Eng. Aide and Asst. Eng. Aide, 
TVA 


Hunt, C#arres Atpen, Jackson, Mich. (Age 28) 
— 1940 to Feb. 1941 and Oct. 1945 to date 
raftsman, Fargo Eng. Co.; in the interim 
Draftsman, Dry Dock Engrs., New York City 


Hype, Josern Beit, Jr., Gardena, Calif. (Age 
27) Feb. to July 1943 and Oct. 1945 to date 
Structural Engr., D. R. Warren Co., Los Angeles 
Calif. ; in the interim P-3 Associate Engr 
USED, Sacramento Dist.; previously Constr 
Engr., U.S. Engineers, San Francisco, Calif; 
Constr. Inspector, PRA 


Moretro, Oreste, Urbana, Ill. (Age 30) 1943 
to date graduate student, Univ. of Illinois; 
previously Engr., PRA of Argentina 


Ovsen, Kenneta Emm, Oakland, Calif. (Age 
26) Jume 1942 to date with Kaiser Co., Inc 
finally as Senior Engr.; previously Junior Engr 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif 


Rotn, Joun Apert, Philadelphia, Pa. (Age 24 
(RCA 0.4). At present Jun. Asst. Engr. with 
F. H. Dechant, Philadelphia, Pa., previously 
Radio Technician, U.S. Navy; Field Engr., 
The Pitometer Co 


Rurrin, Enwarp Harrison, Baltimore,Md. (Age 
31) Sept. 1939 to April 1941 and Jan. 1946 to 
date Jun. Civ. Engr., U.S. Engr. Dept.; in the 
interim Capt., FA., U.S. Army. 


Russett, Ropert Wesu, Frederick, Md. (Age 
24) (RCA 0.3) Jan. 1946 to date Jun. Partner, 
T. Edgie Russell, Gen. Contr. previously (2*/5 
— with U.S. Army, finally as Company 

omdr. 


Watter Grorce Winvon, Florence, Ala- (Age 
28) (RCA 2.6) Dec. 1945 to date Engr., 
Reynalite Div., Reynolds Metals Co., Sheffield, 
Ala.; eviously with U.S. Army; Engr., Rey- 
nolds Alloy Co., Listerhill, Ala. 


Wiison, WALTER Brown cee, Jr., Lafayette, Ind. 
(Age 28) Sept. 1945 to date uate Asst. 
oint Highway Research Project, Purdue Univ., 
_afayette, Ind.; previously Instructor in Civ. 
Eng., Virginia Military Inst., Lexington, Va. 


Younc, Grorce Aven, Forest Park, Ill. (Age 
28) (RCA 0.5) July 1942 to Nov. 1945 with CEC, 
USNR, being Ensign, Lt. (jg), and Lt.; previ- 
ously Engr., Scott County Highway Dept. 


Zee, Tsu Yao, St. Louis, Mo. ( 28) (RCA 6.2) 
July 1945 to date Chinese Govt. Trainee with Mis- 
souri Pacific R.R.; previously with Chinese Govt. 
finally Asst. Engr., 
Ministry of Communications. 


1942 GRADUATES 
UNIV. OF CIN. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


CHAPMAN, Ersxine CLIFPORD (26) 


N.C. STATE COLL. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


GoLoMAN, STANLEY (26) 


1945 GRADUATES 


CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCI. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Snow, GLENN WARREN (24) 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
CosTe..io, Josern VINCENT (24) 
1944 GRADUATES 
UNIV. OF COLO. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Dascenzo, Ropert WILLIAM (23) 
MANHATTAN COLL. 
(B.C.E.) 
VowInke., Epwarp AuGusT (23) 


COLL. OF CITY OF N.Y. 


(B.C.E.) 
Brown, Herpert Clark (24) 
Goooman, Atvin SoLomMoN (21) 


UNIV. OF WIS. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
Beck, Eart Josern (22) 
1945 GRADUATES 


UNIV. OF SO. CALIF. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Graesste, Howarp Davin, Il (20) 
ILL. INST. TECH. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
Parrpmeier, JouN HAROLD (22) 


Bridge Engrs, 


V OL, 16, N 0. f 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Unjy 
(B.C.E.) 
SKILES, JamES Joy (30) 
YALE UNIV. 
(B.E.) 
Dexter, Pure Roswei. (2) 


1946 GRADUATES 


CALIF. INST. TECH. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


ANDERSON, JOHN ARTHUR (20) 
FuLLer, THomas Lester (2) 
Hicks, Donato Beery (21) 
uRACH, Paut Joun (21) 
cCann, Hat Dane (20) 
Rice, Jerry H (29) 
Ross, WrLLarRp ALLEN (25) 
Warner, RicHarp CALVIN (21) 

UNIV. OF COLO. 

(B.S. in C.E.) 

ABBOTT, ROBERT JEFFERSON, Jr. 20) 
BLENSLY, Ropert Conrap (21 
CARLSON, WARREN ORE (20) 
Dickey, Joe Ben, JR. 20) 
E.LLincson, HaRoLp GRANT (20) 
FARRAR, CHAPMAN (21 
Gerke, Ricnarp Cari (20) 
HAUGHTON “WILLIAM ROBERT (21) 
Hunter, Rosert Kent (20) 
LEonaRD, RIcHARD CLAYTON (20) 
McLaAuGHLIn, CHARLES ELMER (20) 
Miter, Evcene WILBuR (22) 
MoorMan, JAMES Bouiine, Jr. (20) 
Morcan, Purp Roya, Jr. » 
Morrow, Lawrence Smita 20) 
Morton, Ben Lincotn (20) 
Mvers, WititaM Dee 22 
Perry, Ropert BLakeey, Jr. 20) 
Renz, RicHarp WARREN » 
Ross, James Knox, Jr. » 
Weaver, WAavYNne LoREN 20) 
WitiraMs, WALLA GLENN, Jr. 25 
Younsc, Rosert C. 2» 

(B.S. in Arch. Eng.) 
SvepLuND, Jor, EpmMonp Pa) 

COOPER UNION 

(B.C.E.) 


Scuwarrz, Josern Georce 2 


ILL. INST. TECH. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


BUCHANAN, RoBERtT DUNCAN pl 
Net, Forrest CurisTian x 
UNIV. OF ILL. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
Burcer, Ropert IMMeELL » 


UNIV. OF MD. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Spramer, JAMES SLOAN 21 
COLL. OF CITY OF N.Y 
(B.C.E.) 
Riccrarpt, VINCENT RALPH 21 
UNIV. OF TEX. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Morrat, Ropert EMERSON 


WORCESTER POLY. INST 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
Bincuam, WrILLiaAM RUSSELL 21) 
The Board of Direction will consider the appiv 


tions in this list not less than thirty days after 
date of issue. 








RECENT BOOKS 

New books donated by the publishers and 
filed in the Engineering Societies Library, or 
in the Society's Reading Room. Notes re- 
garding books are taken from the books them- 
selves, edited by the staff of the Society or of 
the Library. Books in the Library may be 
borrowed by mail by Society members for a 
small handling charge. 





Aertat Navication. By H. E. Benham, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York: Chapman & Hall, 
London, 1945. 344 pp., illus., > ——f charts, 
tables. 8*/, & 5'/: in., cloth, $4. Beginning with 


a description of the characteristics of the earth 
and the methods of ay oer ap all or parts of it 
on charts or maps, this book proceeds to describe 
the underlying principles of the main methods of 
aerial navigation. The effective techniques for 
applying these fundamentals to practical navi- 
gation are explained in detail with a wealth of 
helpful illustrations. A brief glossary of terms 
and abbreviations is appended. 


PropucTion ILLUSTRATION, the Techniques and 
Applications of Perspective Engineering Draw- 
ings. By J. Treacy. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York; Chapman & Hall, London, 1945. 202 
pp., illus., diagrs., charts, tables, 9'/4 X 111/¢ in., 
cloth, $4. Perspective drawings were widely 
adopted during the war as a medium for pre 
senting engineering facts, especially to inexperi- 
enced workers unfamiliar with blueprints. This 
book presents the forms and processes of pro 
duction illustration in simple form. Part one 
deals with the actual preparation of production 
illustrations, including drafting and shading 


techniques, short-cuts, perspective methods, and 
aids to reproduction. Part two shows wy, 
when, and where production illustration *& © 
use in industrial production. The book is ae 
fusely illustrated with examples of actual pre 
duction drawings. 

Single 


RicHTs or TRatns, a Complete Analysis of 
Track Standard Code Rules, 3 ed. By the jats 
H. W. Forman; revised by P. Josserand. vat 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp, New 
and London, 1945. 561 ,_ diagrs., aoe; 
tables, 71/2 X 43/«in., cloth, $3.50. This — 
anal the Standard Code of Operating ®# ~ 
of the Association of American Railroet fy 

applied to single and double track It army wd 

explains and illustrates train rules, trai she 
and transportation problems of the 

department of any American railroad. i 

for the rules are given, and questions po 

swers likely to be met in rules examinatiom of 
included to test the reader's understa img 
the applications of the rules. 


Vi 
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T\ 
nd the “Pinest of 
The International TD-18, six-cylinder Diesel 
T This power-packed crowler 
- ke all the punishment your toughest 
job n give it. Low cost for fuel—mini- 
mum mointenance—ruggedness thot as- R P 
wres long-lived service in powering the Ox: outstandingad- Then you know that International Tractors plus the 
7 ; bs of today and tomorrow— F . . . : 
backed by International Harvester’s world- vantage in buying finest of matched equipment makes the best combina- 
wide vice organization. . . + 
—— International Tractors _ tion for greater profits through peak performance. 
for any r ication is 2x . > , " , , nile 
r any power application is the excellence of perfectly See your International Industrial Power Distributor 
matched e ; > avails > se ; > ‘ » r 
matched equipment available for use with them. Through for all the facts about International Tractors, Power 
. eal 
nte strik we sy ave : : . , 
International Industrial Power distributors you have Units and matched equipment now available. There’s a 
vailable , 9 ze Z »S £ oy « a : . > x “ 3 
vailable the "dozer blades and other earth-moving tools size and type of International Tractor exactly suited to 
that are best adapted to the work at your locations. your operations 
Thus, you have the best combination for profitable delicate Geniian Mbit 
operations: (1) the unbeatable operating economy of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
power-packed International Crawlers and (2) the finest 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
’ 
{ time-tested and job-proved equipment, matched in 
work capacity to the horsepower of International Tractors. 
Consider the many superior features of International 
Diesel TracTracTors, such as: Dependable after-sale service is provided all 
, nt ; ; owners of Internationals by distributors and 
e Instant-starting, fu Jiesel engines with ad- —_— : 
hati Mace : , dealer organizations that span the continent 
vanced design fuel injection that assures complete 
fuel combustion and circle the globe. Factory replacement parts 
Rall ; , and equipment built for use with International 
@ ball-bearing and roller-bearing power transmis- 
. . . Warp >< » ‘eo ; a as rails > 
sions that deliver maximum engine horsepower to ‘Tractors and Power Units are available through 
the tracks these organizations. This assures maximum 
@ Accessible and replaceable clutches, brakes, trans- value and long term benefits for owners, and 
ssion and other assemblies operators everywhere. 
Ru 
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INTERNATIONAL | Industrial Power 














Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc, 


San FRANCISCO 
57 Post Sr. 


Derroit 
100 Farnsworth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
211 W. Wacker Dr. 


New York 
8 W. 40rn Sr. 


The items listed below have been furnished by the Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc., which is under the joint managemeni 
of the Four Founder Societies. This service is available to members and is operated on a cooperative, non-profil basis. In applying for por. 


the Service as a result of these rtisements, 





tions advertised by the Service the applicant agrees, if actually placed in a position 


pay a placement fee in accordance with the rates as listed by the Service. 
non-profit personnel service and are available upon request. 


replies should be addressed to the key numbers indicated and mailed to the New York Office. er } 
A weekly bulletin of engineering positions open is available to members of the cooperating societies at a subscription of $3 per quarter 


or $10 per annum, payable in advance. 


These rates have been established in order to maintain an efficient 
This also applies to registrants whose notices are placed in these columns, 4) 





Men AVAILABLE 


Civm Enormvesrr; Jun. ASCE; 32; single; 
cegistered civil engineer with 9 years’ experience— 
highways, bridges, and sewers, both design and 
construction. Jould like connection such as field 
engineer or estimator for general contractor. 
Available immediately. Location preferred, East 
C-264 


Civm Enoineer; Assoc. M. ASCE; 37; mar 
ried; evening graduate; experience includes 6 
years industrial building construction; 10 years 

lanning, inspection, and some supervision of pub 
fie improvements—sewers, water, airport facili 
ties for FWA; 3 years as lieutenant, Civil Engi- 
neer Corps, USN, advanced base and waterfront 
construction in Europe and public works in the 
United States. Desire connection in New York 
City area. C-265 


Civm Enorvesr; Jun. ASCE; 25; M.5S.C.E.; 
lowa State College, 1942; 2'/2 years’ experience 
including levee and highway construction, esti 





WANTED 


Civil Engineer, Architect 
or equivalent experience, 
capable of practical appli- 
cation and original think- 
ing for research on build. 
ing material uses in Re- 
search and Development 
Department of progressive 
expanding organization, 
producing building ma- 
terials. New York Metro- 


politan area. 


Send resume to 
Box Number 1616 
%~ Civil Engineering 
33 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











mating, highway research, and traffic engi ing; 
3'/2 years ——y and Navy as qquaneatieal pomei 
neering officer (Lt., U.S.N.R.). Desite permanent 
Position in Southwest or Rocky Mountain states 
in highway, airport, or traffic engineering. C-266 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE MANAGER; 
Jun. ASCE; Commander, U.S. Navy Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Battalions (Seabees); age 
35; licensed professional engineer; graduate of 
technical college; 17 years’ training and experi- 
ence in design, construction, and maintenance of 
rx scale institutional and industrial projects. 
C.267 


Civm EnGineer; Assoc. M. ASCE; age 39; 
B.S. in C.E., plus graduate study; professional 
engineer, Pennsylvania; experienced in industrial, 
railroad, highway, and municipal construction 
and surveying; 11 years in charge of industrial 
construction. Desire permanent position. Loca- 
tion not important. Experienced in labor and 
management problems. C-268 


SPECIFICATION Writer; Jun. ASCE; 29; 
single; 2'/: years writing detailed specifications 
and handling charge order negotiations for con- 
struction of foundations, fam ~4 tracks, sewers, 
gas lines, masonry work. Location preferred, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. Available immedi- 
ately. C-269 


LeeuTeNANT, Civic. ENGINeER Corps, U.S.- 
N.R.; Jun. ASCE; B.C.E. degree (structural); 
1943; age 27; single. Available June 1, 1946. 
Civilian experience consists of work in a structural 
steel fabricating plant, Naval experience consists 
of 2'/: years’ ty in Construction Battalion 
Maintenance Unit and contract termination work’ 
Experience data available upon request. C-270. 


Civm Enocrnesr; Assoc. M. ASCE; married; 
32; ome child; B.S. degree, 1936; 2'/: years’ 
piping, structural design, layout, and construc- 
tion supervision for public utility; 7 years’ varied 
construction experience, 5 on duty with Army 
Engineers; Lt. Col. om terminal leave; desire 
permanent connection with contractor or as as- 
sistant plant engineer. C-271 


Construction Enoineser; Assoc. M. ASCE; 
42; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1925; licemsed; 21 years’ experience on super- 
vision of major construction work; experience 
covers all ph of building construction — 
housing, highway, sewer, water, oil pipe-lines, 
grade-crossing eliminations, etc. Desire position 
as construction engineer with large contractor or 
as resident engineer and field representative for 
consulting engimeers and architects. 272. 





SALeS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT; Assoc. M. 
ASCE; graduate C.B.; 45; construction ma- 
terial or equipment; former Engineer officer; 20 
years’ experience in sales and promotion. Best of 
references. Location immaterial. Can produce 
anywhere. Employed at present in Midwest 


- 


Invite correspondence. C-273. 


Civic Enctneer; Jun. ASCE; 28; with sell- 
ing personality and managing ability, desires 
permanent affiliation with small engineering or 
contracting firm in northern New Jersey whose 
“square"’ policies will encourage his loyalty; 
4 years active field and office experience with 
responsible charge. C-274. 


Crvm Encineer; Jun. ASCE; graduate; 30; 
married; 5 years in Army Engineers; 2 years in 
New Guinea and the Philippines. Familiar with 
heavy equipment and earth moving. Desire 

rmanent position in western part of United 
States. Would go to tropics if suitable living 
quarters were available. Available on approxi- 
mately 2 weeks notice. C-275 


Positions AVAILABLE 
Researcn Feitows to work half-time on indus- 


2h 


3 Ph.D Semen Gelare $ » 
5. or Ph.D. b 1, 

exemption from tuition fees. meer wae 
able. Location, Pennsylvania. W-6249 (¢). 


Assistant Proressor of civil engi for 
responsible position in hydraulics and materials 
laboratory. Salary, $2,800-$3,000 a year Log. 
tion, Florida. W-6803. 


Srructura, Enornegrs. (a) Structural 
neer Designer who has had - ae 


neering Designer, structural, who has had consi. 
erable experience on building work. ’ 
onnecticut. Salaries, to $6,760 a year wW.- 


ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURAL Eworvnses 
with mechanical, electrical, sanitary, or structurs! 
experience. Government service. Salaries 
eee $5,180 a year. Location, Virginia. W 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT, 30-40, with 
considerable experience supervising lay out and 
erection of small home devel ents. Salary 
$5,200 ya. Location, New York metropolitas 
area. -6851 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE Manacer 
35-45, with broad ex in design, construc 
tion, and maintenance of plants, to supervise new 
textile plant construction program and improve 
ment of existing facilities. Salary, $10,000 a year 
Location, New York; N.Y. W-6862 


ASSISTANT Drviston ENornesrs. (¢) Me 
chanical. (5) Electrical. Should be capable of 
directing design and contacting clients for a con 
sulting engineering firm. Must have design and 
installation experience in public utility or central 
station. Salaries, $5,500-$6,000 a year. Loc 
tion, Connecticut. W-6871. 


Crvm ENGIngeer with considerable experience 
in building construction, mainly from the office 
viewpoint, which means thorough knowledge 
beosliinn down plans and handling subcontract 
work, for construction of a large factory project 
Salary, approximately $5,200 a year. Location 
upstate New York. W-6932 


Encrnesrs, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
architectural. Work involves designs and spec 
fications for widely diversified structures a 
facilities that are to be constructed in a otf 
reclamation pr m. Openings also in Hydro 
ogy Division, oject Planning Branch. 40 
Power Utilization Branch. Government pos 
tions. Salaries, $2,320-$6,230 a year, plus over 
time. Headquarters, Colorado. W-06%: 


INSTRUCTOR OR ASSISTANT Proressor oF UIVE 
ENGINEERING, to teach testing of materials, pror 
erties of materials, surveying, and perhaps som 
courses in structures; 11-month schoo! ya 
Work to start September 30, 1946. Permanent 
Location, northern Michigan. Salary for instr 
tor $3,000 a year; assistant professor, $3,600, or 
possibly a little better depending upon experience 
R-3332-C 


DRAFTSMAN-ENGINEER for design and const™ 
tion of Boy Scout camp in an Eastero =. 
Land has been acquired and applicant must . 
drafting for about 12 months under guiden © 
part-time consulting engineers who serve ¥! : 
pay. Thereafter, will serve as field superinies® 
ent. Applicant should have college degre: © 
equivalent e ience and should have wo" - 
knowledge of buildings, site developme™*. ae 
tendant utilities. $4,000 a year or = 
according to ability. Position wil! be ope® dur 
May. -7032. 
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Construction view of concrete 
sewer installation connecting 


with treatment piant in Dallas, 





Texas. 
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si Water, drainage and 
B MANA - 
oon sewerage projects need 
and impr 
10.000 a 7 * 
) durability and economy of 
x CONCRETE 
— HE strength and durability of concrete PIPE 
sut pipe for sewerage, drainage and water 
lines has been proved on a vast scale with 
installations which have served half a cen- 
tury Or more. These advantages mean that concrete pipe 
Concrete pipe meets all the requirements of installations give many years of service at 
moderate first cost, structural strength and low maintenance expense, resulting in low 
r$ soundness, minimum infiltration and leakage, annual cost—the true measure of economy 
and maximum hydraulic capacity. in pipe lines. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dep't. 5-130, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


zation to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 











LIKE BEING IN AO7-U//Gp 
ALL THE TIME 


There’s trouble aplenty for ordinary wood when it 
goes into the construction of a cooling tower—ex- 
posed continually to a water spray, and the elements. 
Pressure treatment with Wolman Salts* preservative 
prevents the decay that weakeris and destroys ordi- 





A nary lumber in cooling tower frames and louvers. 
a Records show Wolmanizing extends the life of wood 

oa | in this service from two to four times. 

oo Maybe the conditions are not quite so severe with the 


ned structure you're building, but—Wolmanized Lumber 

ee is famous for resistance to decay and termite attack. 

£; Whatever your needs — 
AMERICAN LUMBER GIVES YOU ALL 3 


1 Wolmanized Lumber—protects against 
decay and termite attack 


2 Minalith—fire-retardant 
3 Creosoted Lumber 







\ 
AN 
. \' 
‘ 


« 


CREOSOTING 









*Registered \\ . FLAMEPROOFING 
trademarks ’ 


WOLMANIZING 


1654 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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NL  , 
Current Periodica] 


Literature 

Abstracts of articles on civil engineerin . 
subjects from publications (excep! thos of 
the American Society of Civil Engineer: 
in this country and foreign lands, Th, 
articles indexed are on file in the En gineering 
Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. Photoprints will be sup. 
plied by this Library at the cost of repro. 
duction, 25 cents per page to members of the 
Founder Societies (30 cents to all others) 
plus postage, or technical translations of the 
complete text may be obtained at cost. 


ee 
NE 











BRIDGES 

CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY ENGINeRRIK 
Combat Battalion on Rhine, S. H. Grim Mi " 
tary Ener., vol. 37, no. 242, Dec. 1945, pp 497 
500. Role of 252d U.S. Army Engineers in con 
struction wf 400-ft bridge across Rhine, with 
data on equipment used, difficulties met, and |e. 
sons learned 

Hichway, EMERGENCY TRAFFIC Seryic) 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge Peak Tras, 
Creates Problems. Calif. Highways & Py) 
Works, vol. 24, nos. 1 and 2, Jan-Feb. 194 
pp. 21-22 and 36. There are serious difficultic: 
during peak hours, not only due to heavy trafic 
in itself but also because of large number » 
vehicles stalled on bridge; 24-hour emergency 
service is maintained to serve vehicles in distres: 
Bay Bridge has continued to maintain low ac: 
dent record 

HIGHWAY, MAINTENANCE AND Reparr Bridge 
Maintenance Practice on California Highwa 
System, R. A. Wagner. Calif. Highways & Py 
Works, vol. 23, nos. 11 and 12, Nov.-Dec 194 
pp. 12-16 and 33. More important maint 
nance problems are discussed; maintenance pr 
lems on timber trusses 

HicHway, Mantrroutm Istanp, Cawana 
Highway Connection to Manitoulin Islar 
Roads & Bridges, vol. 84, no. 2, Feb. 194¢ 
57-59, and 111-113 Illustrated description 
highway replacing ferry which was only cor 
nection of Manitoulin Island at confluence 
Lake Huron and Georgian Bay with mainlar 
former 300-ft railway swing bridge was trans 
formed into combination railway and highway 
bridge; time of operating converted bridge was 
cut from 7'/: to 3 min; data on new deck 
bridge, signal system, cost, etc., presented 

Hicuway, Newark, N. J. New Bridge wt 
Newark, S. G. Roberts. Compressed Ay May 
vol. 51, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 6-9. Brief de 
scription of planned vertical-lift Stickel Memoria 
Bridge over Passaic River between Newark and 
Harrison; towers are 207.5 ft above water and 
will raise span 100 ft above its normal position 
crossing will have two 36-ft roadways, 4-[t ces 
tral mall, and 6-ft sidewalks on each side; « 
tensive use of compressed air in excavating fo 
piers, removal of water in caissons, and other 
wise facilitating subaqueous operations so fa 
completed 

Murrary. Standard Military Railway Bridges 

6. Ry..Gas., vol. 84, no. 4, Jan. 25, 1945, pp 
95-98. Description of Everall sectional trus 
bridge, largest standard military bridge used by 
Allies; various forms and methods cf erection 
including that used at Deventer, Holiand, dealt 
with 

Sree. Truss, CALIFORNIA New Sacrament 
River Bridge at Rio Vista Built at Cost 
$727,858. J]. O. Jahistrom. Calif Highwoy © 
Pub. Works, vol. 24, nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-Feb. 19+ 


; 


pp. 15-17. Ilustrated description of stee!-trus 
bridge over Sacramento River at Rio Vista, 
Calif.; bridge is replacement of former tim’ 


structure and consists of seven 180-ft steel trusse 


of Warren type on concrete piers with stee! | 
foundatiors; clear roadway width is 26 ft com 
pared with 20 ft 8 in. on old bridge 

Sree. Truss, ILtinors. Illinois Central Over 
comes Adverse Conditions on Cairo Bridgt 
Ry. Eng. & Maintenance, vol. 42, 105 1 and 2 
Jan. 1946, pp 56-59 and 72, Feb.. pp 156-18 
Similar description previously indexed from 
Ry. Age, Jan. 19, 1946 

Woopen, STANDARDS. Report of Comamuttee 
7—-Wood Bridges and Trestles. Am. X) at 
Assn Bul., vol. 47, no 457, Jan. 1946 pp. 2 a 
224. Specifications and design of fastenings ' 
timber trestles, including metal joint —s 
proper procedure to be followed in — — 
creosoted timber ballasted deck trestle; desig 
creosoted timber pile piers for long spe 


BUILDINGS 
HANGARS, PORTABLE. 

Hangar Engineer, vol. 180, no 
1945, pp. 331-332 Illustrated 


Simple Portable 
4685, Oct. 26 
description of 
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1C ATI. NG 


baned Fac - auth Hugt Operate” 


Com at 
with Working 2 ° 


for THE MEN 
WHO BattounU 
THE SINEWS 
OF INDUSTRY 


( Reproduction of advertisement 
appearing in Fortune Magazine) 


To men on location who must rivet or weld 
the sinews of industry according to details of 
the building layout, Allied offers help, as well 
as to the architects and engineers who design 


the structures. 

Many fabricating and erection short-cuts have been 
Maen § during war years, and Allied engineers are 
glad to co-operate in interpreting plans quickly and 
in super-fast assembly of precision units fabricated 


for the job. 

This Allied experience working in harmony with contractors 
and engineers can but result in economies wherever steel struc- 
tures rise. Let Allied team with you in fabricating and erecting 
the steel for your buildings. 






STRUCTURAL 


STEEL COMPANIES sx2n« 
FABRICATORS (75 omic) - ae Vs Lane, 


CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, 101 S. Second St. Clinton, lowo ERECTORS 


GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO 3123-41 S$. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 8, Ili 
MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 1300-20 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Il! 
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¢ PRE-STRESSED “GUNITE” TANK « 


The partly completed “GUNITE” water storage 
tank pictured above illustrates modern pre-stressed 
tank design 

Around the outside of the “GUNITE” wall hoop 
rods are placed and the segments of these rings are 
coupled with turnbuckles. Tightening the hoops 
by means of the turnbuckles to a pre-determined 
stress produces compression in the ‘“GUNITE” wall 
This pre-stressing is designed to maintain the 
“GUNITE” in some compression when the tank is 
full of water, thus preventing elongation of the wall 
with resultant cracks and leakage 

After the hoops are pre-stressed and the tank 


( 





tested a covering of mesh reinforced “GUNITE” 
is placed over the exterior to permanently protect 
the hoop steel 

The tank illustrated also includes a “GUNITE” 
domed roof, the ring girder of which is similarly pre- 
stressed 

Pre-stressed ‘“GUNITE” tanks are bottle tight and 
maintenance free. We have built scores of such 
tanks with capacities ranging from 25 thousand to 
2% million gallons. This type of work is com- 
pletely described and illustrated in our bulletin 
B2300 


Write for your free copy of bulletin B2300. 


EMENT GUN COMPANY 


“GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 
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Spencer, White & Prentis, Inc. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





FOUNDATIONS FOR 
PIERS 


DRILLED-IN CAISSON CORPORATION 
iliated wit 


DRILLED-IN 
CAISSONS 


anchored in Rock Sockets 


These patented foundations 
are designed for heavy 
loads—up to 1500 tons ona 
single caisson—and can be 
sunk to great depths 
through difficult ground. 


Send for catalog and re- 
prints descriptive of jobs 
done. . 


Western Foundation Co. 
155 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 5, Cal. 








simple form of construction develo by N 
Straussler & Co. of London; ps are pa 
rigidity and strength with quick, easy : 
they comprise series of frames made of detach, 
able units, requiring minimum of space for t 
port or storage ==. 
CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
Evrorr. Impoverished Eur Ps : 
Comeback, P. B. Fleming. Eng. Veen" 
vol. 136, no. 6, Feb. 7, 1946, pp. 130-144 ye 
damage conditions, reconstruction plans 4 
ects, and difficulties in various Buropean' Qn” 
tries, including Russia, Norway, Denmark, Swe. 
den, Belgium, Holland, Italy, and France: con 


Great Brirain Bombed Bristol Plans 
Brighter Future, H. M. Webb. Eng. News. Re 
vol. 136, no. 6, Feb. 7, 1946, pp. 153-154 Re. 
construction activities under way and in pr, 
for bomb-blasted Bristol are described, and dis 
grams showing damage and planned improve 
ments of central area comprising about ay 
acres. 

Great Brrrarn. Coven Tentativ 
ning and Redevelopment Prop Is, EH = 
Instn. of Mun. & County Engrs.—J., vol. 2) 
no. 7, Feb. 5, 1946, pp. 267-281, (discussion) 29) 
Rebuilding of Coventry, England, studied by 
means qf surveys concerning traffic, i 
industry, coordination of road and rail transport 
open spaces, green belts, airports, etc.; illusir:, 
tions. 

Great Briratrn. Municipal Estate Develop. 
ment. C. R. Hutchinson. Surveyor, vol. 195 
no. 2818, Jan. 25, 1946, pp. 59-60. Official of 
Solihull Urban District Council, Great Britais 
gives recommendations for house plans, stand 
ardization measures, materials, access roads tp 
estates, city planning, footpaths, and constry 
tional details. Before Instn. Mun. & County 
Engrs., Birmingham. 

Manta, P. I. Rehabilitation of Ruined 
Manila, H. W. Richardson. Eng. News-Re 
vol. 136, no. 6, Feb. 7, 1946, pp. 157-162. Ar 
ticle describes U.S. Army Engineers’ work of 
emergency repair in Manila, which involved 
restoration of bridges, water distribution, and 
sewer systems, power lines, port and waterfront 
facilities, and provision of lumber and othe 
material supplies; note on city’s future plans 
included 

Postwar, Unirep Sratres. Post-War Pat 
terns of City Growth in U.S.A., H. M. Lews 
Passenger Transport J., vol. 94, no. 2375, Jan 
11, 1946, pp. 24-30. Discussion of featurs 
formulation procedures, and use of master plas 
for physical development of communities; ob. 
ject of plan is to promote balanced growth of 
city’s framework, and to determine gener 
location and extent of public transit utilities and 
terminals; article is confined to master plan ap 
plication to city transit problems and develop. 
ment. Reprinted from Am. Transit Assn. “Con 
vention-in-Print.”’ 

RELATION TO PUBLIC More Realism 
Needed in Town Planning, B. England. Bu: 3 
Coach, vol. 18, no. 205, Jan. 1946, pp. $1! 
Author emphasizes necessity for realistic plas 
ning by discussing effects on public and genera 
business, of restricted traffic zoning and 
ment of public transport operations within 
squares, hub areas and certain congested 
tricts; traffic flow improvement method 
plained 


CONCRETE 
AGGREGATES, OREGON Notes on 


N.S. Wag 


Block Materials of Eastern Oregon 
ner. Oreg Dept. Geology & Minera ¥ 
tries —Br No. 14, 6 pp., 10 cents Advantages 


of light-weight aggregates for concrete bwic 
blocks; thre types of materials potentially sw 
able for a:.regates have been found im Sake 
area: volcanic tuff which makes very light ¢ 
and light-weight block; volcanic cinders 
red and black: diatomaceous earth; fabricatos 
of test blocks; tests for absorption and « 
strength; discussion of test results 
market area; equipment required 


Durability of Cor 
Lot D 


rm 


ArrPport RUNWAYS 
Airfield. Eng. News-Rec., vol 
21, 1946, pp. 292-293. Three severe winters 
use of calcium and sodium chloride de-icing 4s” 
have not impaired paved concrete runway © 
Bunker Hill Naval Air Station near Peru, is¢ 
durability attributed to use of Pozzolith — 
dispersing admixture at rate of | Ib per Dag 
cement; details of mix and pavement ma® 
nance given 

BuNKERS. Deterioration of ‘ a = 
Receiving and Storage Bunkers, 1 H Cast 
Instn. Cir. Engrs.—J., vol. 25, no. 4 * 
pp. 275-280. Study of causes of pereper arn 
inside walls of ash bunkers where as ane "" 
were in contact with concrete; experiment! 
vealed that water became alkaline; ‘6% 
also made to determine resistance 0! an 
of tiles; results showed that latter we edinet? 
resistant to attack by acid solution te 
concrete; hoppers, therefore. were hi 5 
those tiles; they proved satis'a “y= 
year service. 
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1 QUARRYING 





Excavating ... quarrying...tunneling... shattering power and ability to be densely 





or general construction work, whatever your loaded, it thoroughly breaks up rock. 

job of blasting, Du Pont Special Gelatin is You'll like Special Gelatin! Talk with your 

an all-purpose, all-weather dynamite that will Du Pont Explosives Representative. 

help you keep on schedule. E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
The reasons are simple: Special Gelatin is EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


water-resistant .. . it actually sheds water. It WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


is plastic and cohesive, therefore stays where 
you put it. And, owing to its tremendous 
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A practical approach 
to the application of 


structural mechanics 


STATICALLY 
INDETERMINATE 
STRUCTURES 


By 


LAWRENCE C. MAUGH, 


I w ind y 4 de ig \ nw 
z£ } lustria t ! g 
und a " al and marine t 
“" find arly written, forwa 
king book extremely helpful It 
k a bala between ba p 
' 1 and the special method 
f analy ‘ ave been developed 
the last 25 years. Ie combines ar 
adequate treatment of fundamenral 
y ‘ practical apf at 
it and f blem material have 
he urefully ted to bring out 
' point he applicat f 
° 
f y 
( ] Cla ficatior and 
[ [ ¥ Scarically | lete nat 
S I la entai P P f 
Ser i Mechanics; Continu 
Beams and Frames with Straight Pr 
: Memt Building Fran Sul 


{1 co Vertical Loads; Contir 


with Variable 


Girders and Frames 

Moment of Inertia; Continuous Frames 
ai ts Having Different Linear 

Displacement Continuous Trusses and 

Bent Ela Arches, Rings and 


Frame vith Curved Members; Flex: 


sta Ally at > 
, | ; 
5 Pa Protusely I tra 
ORDER Now. $5.0) 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please » ca py of Maugh'’s STATICALLY 
INDETERMINATE STRUCTURES on tet ays 


approva f ie ero. 


$5.00 post tt wise lw the book 


eep the book s t 


postpa 


Na 


and Uanada 
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DAMS 

EarTH, Desion. Moderne Spaerredaemninger 
af Jord og Sten, J. Christensen. IJngentoren, vol 
4, no. 34, Nov. 10, 1945, pp. 101-114. Modern 
earth and stone dams are described and illus- 
trated, examples from Europe and United States 
showing various cross sections; methods of secur 
ing stability in case of undermining or over- 
flowing discussed; arrangement of various types 
of dam cores and slope reinforcement explained 
Before Lanish Soc. Civ. Engrs 

FOUNDATIONS Influence of Geology on Con 
struction of Impounding Dams, E. Morton 
Water & Water Eng., vol. 49, no. 599, Feb. 1946 
pp. 71-73. Geological conditions of superficial 
deposits and underlying solid rocks discussed as 
far as they influence measures to be taken to 
secure stability and water-tightness of dams 
successful diagnosis of geological conditions on 
reservoir site involves detailed geological survey 
and sinking of trial boreholes. Bibliography. Be 
fore Northern Section of Instn. of Water Engrs 

FounpbatTions. Physical Properties of Founda 
tion Rock at Proposed Dam Site at Maraetai 
on Waikato River, C. L. Maloy and A. D. Lowe 
Vew Zealand J. Science & Technology (B. Gen 
Sec vol. 27, no. 2, Sept. 1945, pp. 77-111, supp 
plate Tests were made at various depths in 
both banks for physical properties, such as speci 
fic gravity, water absorption, water permeability 
compressive strength, shear strength, modulus of 
rupture, Young modulus of elasticity in com 
pression, and in flexure; wet rock showed marked 
decrease in strength and elastic moduli 

Reservorres, Cieanrnc. Cleaning Reservoirs 
n Toronto Water & Sewage, vol. 34, no. 1 
jan. 1946, pp 13-14 and 42 Illustrated de 
cription of procedure in inspecting, flushing, and 
repairing of St. Clair 50-mg. closed reservoir and 
Rosehill 30-me open reservoir in Toronto 
former is of reinforced concrete covered with 
earth and divided into two chambers, each with 
capacity of 25 million gal latter has concrete 
bottom and side walls of concrete and gravel 


SPELLWAYS, EROSION Maintenance of Spill 
way Bucket of Grand Coulee Dam Engineer 

1. 180, no. 4684, Oct. 19, 1945, pp. 300-302 
Illustrated description of caisson being made to 
facilitate maintenance of spillway bucket of dam 
on Columbia River 


FLOOD CONTROI 

CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT Shasta Reservoir 
Operated for Flood Control. Calif. Highways & 
Pub. Wor vol, 24, nos. 1 and 2, Jan Feb. 1946, 
pp. 6 and 36. Data reveal that Shasta reservoir 
major unit of Central Valley Project, California, 
is proving its effectiveness in control of floods on 
Sacramento River; illustration shows flood con- 
trol valves in operation 


ROADS AND STREETS Protecting Highways 
from Damage by Floods. Pub. Works, vol. 77, 
no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 29-30. Illustrated descrip 
tion of use of permeable pile jetties to divert 
tream from point where flood water might dam 
age or wash away highway other methods are 
ilso discussed and actual samples presented 


FOUNDATIONS 

EXCAVATION ACCIDENT PREVENTION Ad- 
vantages of Steel Sheeting for Use in Trench 
Excavation, W. T. Adams. Pub. Works, vol. 77 
no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 17-18. Illustrated report 
hows advantages of steel sheeting as to safety 
economy, and practicability 


SorLs M BCHANICS Earth Pressure and 
Earth Resistance, 5S. Packshaw Insin. Engr 
J. vol. 25, no. 4, Feb. 1946, pp. 233-256. Paper 
refers both to classical earth pressure theories 


Coulomb, Rankine) and recent studies (Krey 
Terzaghl, ete it deals with wall friction and 
adhesion, cohesionless and cohesive soils, dis 
tribution of earth pressure and its graphical 
determination, earth resistance, etc explana 
tioms are supported by charts and diagrams 
Bibliography 
LAND RECLAMATION AND DRAINAGE 
Rivers, IMPROVEMENT. Initial Missouri River 
Basin Construction Ready to Start. Constructor 
vol. 27, no. 12, Dec. 1945, pp. 39-41 Some fea- 
tures of Missouri River Basin program are de 
scribed including appropriations surveys 
planned dams, levees, bank protection, reser 
voirs, power lines, and other improvements 
map is ine luded showing location of projects 


MATERIALS TESTING 

CONCRET!I Mobile Laboratory for Testing 
_oncrete Cement & Lime Mfr vol. 19, no. 1 
Jan. 1946, pp. 9-11 Illustrated description of 
mobile laboratory in use by Road Research 
Laboratory of Dept. of Sci. & Indus. Research 
Great Britain; it is mounted on 6-ton four-wheel 
trailer chassis and equipped with hand-operated 
100-ton hydraulic compression-testing machine 
standard mortar-cube vibrator, electric sieve 
haker, scale et« 

CONCRETI AGGREGATES Examination and 
Testing of Concrete Materials, | 4. Thorssen 
Roads & Bridees, vol. 84, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp 
67 and 102-108. Following problems are dealt 
with in tests described with aid of illustrations 
Specific gravity and absorption, surface moisture 
voids in aggregates organic impurities struc 
tural strength of fine aggregate, sieve analysis 
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OPEN STEEL GRip 
SAFETY 


Permanent Inwrought T 
Self-Cleaning Surface’ ” 


O2-voorn 





LIGHTWEIGHT 
Only 1534 Ibs, per sq. ft, 








ECONOMY 


Minimum Maintenance 
Non-Erasible Lane Markers 
Restores Old Bridges 
Reduces Cost of New Bridges 


May we send our catalog? 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO. INC 


E TABI H 


YORPMDHA DW—-PHWM ozr 






















INCLUDES 


CORLAP 





The tunnel liner plate with 
the high section modulus, 35% 
greater than the sinuous curved cor- 
rugated. The CORLAP joint plus 
the CORLAP corrugation combine 
to provide the utmost in safe and 
fast tunneling operations. 


Engineers should be familiar with it 
Drawing and data upon request. 








The COMMERCIAL SHEARING & 


STAMPING CO. 


| YOUNGSTOWN. OMIO 
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AKE THIS TEST 


how fast can you hand letter 









this block of copy? 










CABLE ARMOR SHALL BE CUT BACK A 
SUFFICIENT DISTANCE TO ALLOW A 
MINIMUM OF 3 INCHES BETWEEN ARMOR 
AND HYSEAL THIMBLE AFTER CABLE 


Just try this experiment. Check on your lettering speed and ability. See how long 
it takes to hand letter the legend shown above.And do it as fast as possible. 
Now compare the result with Vari-Typer* Machine Lettering on three standpoints. 


SPEED: On the Vari-Typer Let- UNIFORMITY: Compare the uni- COST: Compare a draftsman's 


g Machine this test took only formity.of your hand lettering salary with that of the office 


y-five seconds! Many tests with that of the Vari-Typer Let- typist who operates Vari-Typer. And 








show that Vari-Typer is four times 
taster than hand lettering. The 
Vari-Typer lettering has 
successfully challenged. 








tering shown above. The chances are 
all in favor of the Vari-Typer 
work, because it is machine let- 
tered and every letter is uniform 
and sharp. Anduniformity of letter- 
ing on tracings and drawings means 
easy reading, fewer drawings reject- 
ed and no production errors due to 
misreading of poor hand lettering. 


remember that she does work in one 
day which would take a draftsman 
four days to complete. A western 
engineering firm reported that Vari- 
Typer paid for itself in only 19 
working days. 

Why not look into Vari-Typer? A 
coupon is attached for your con- 
venience, and there's no obligation. 





S formation on Vari-Typer (_ ) 
nia sentative call (_ ) 

siti aetna TITLE......----------- 
A DRE 





eececcoccesoceccese STATE... .2-<- .22 <+2-- U.S. Of. and foreign countries. 
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for catalogs 


iptive of the 


latest foundation 


and methods. 


SPENCER, WHITE & PRENTIS, INC. 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





7 ce TRI-LOK 


OPEN STEEL FLOORING 





Extra strong construction — openings closely spaced — available in rectangular, 


diagonal and | shapes — with Safety Steps. Ask for Bulletin 1140. 


DRAVO CORPORATION, NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


300 


PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 
( Distributor for THE TRI-LOK COMPANY) 


Vo 
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and grading, abrasion, deleterious 


water, and cement. First Refresher —y 
Soil Mechanics & Concrete at Uniy Albers 
SANITARY ENGINEERING 

Great Brirarn. Some Foibles . amites 


Engineering, L. B. Escritt. Surpeyo, 
no. 2818, Jan. 25, 1946, pp. 63-64. Dp ene Te 
most noticeable imperfections of design of 4.. 
age, sewage treatment, etc.; recommenda+i... 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposa! a; oe 
British Authorities given for improvemen 
conditions. Before Roy, Sanitary Ins: ams . 
SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPoO<ar 
Camps, MImirary Review of Some Ar 
Sewage Treatment Problems and Reo 
Pub. Works, vol. 76, no. 12, Dec. 1945 pp. 24 - 
and 2! Various problems were presented - 
treatment plants at military installation: s 
fly nuisance, overloading, dangers in use of shy: 
and many others; committee of san tary en 
neers is preparing report on design and operat: 
of these plants 


x 


SEWAGE PUMPING PLANTS. Design and © 
tion of Sewage Pumping Stations, W s&s . 
Water & Sewage, vol. 83, no. 11, Nov. 1945 ~ 
56, 72, 74, 76, and 78. Problems of design .. 
operation of pumps and piping in plant servi, 
population of 25,000 or less; combined seweray, 
system; flow distribution discussed: operators ; 
attendance Before Can. Inst. Sewage & Sani 


tion 


SEWERS. CONSTRUCTION Excavation in Dis 
cult Ground, R. Glossop and H. 0. Golder 
Surveyor, vol. 104, no. 2811, Dec. 7. 1945 >, 
753-756. Problems of estimation of pressure ; 
trench timbering in construction of deep sewer 
and geo-technical processes that can be weed ; 
assist in excavation Before Instn. Sanitar 
Engrs 

Sewers, Desion Surface Water Sewer Dy 
sign, G.S. Short. IJnstn. Mun. & County Ene 
J., vol. 72, no. 6, Jan. 1, 1946, pp. 24)-2% 
(discussion) 246-251. Choice of typical store 
or fainfall intensity curve, determination 
factors governing area under consideratior 
method of design, and choice of sizes of pipes 
suggestions for practical code containing standar 
method of design, tables or curves giving dis 
charges and velocities of flow in pipes and char 
nels at various gradients and of various materia 


SEWERS, MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR. Repair 
ing Sewer Laid in Quicksand, R. G. Coulter 
Pub. Works, vol. 76, no. 12, Dec. 1945, pp. 19-2 
21-in. sewer, laid in sand with ground-water | 
5 ft above invert, had settled maximum distax 
of 3.25 ft and was badly cracked; reconstruct 
necessitated use of well points for dewatering 
trench. 


Stupce Drsrosar. Incimeration of Slud 
Meets Detroit Conditions, L. V. Garrity. Was 
& Sewage, vol. 83, no. 11, Nov. 1945, pp. 53, 4 
and 86. Discussion of suitability of elutriat 
process for Detroit conditions, and researc! 
use of incinerator ash as raw material for mar 
facture of portland cement; elutriation found ' 
increase operating costs; sludge not suitable 
fertilizer 


Stupce Drsposal Sludge Disposal at 
troit, C. W. Hubbell Water & Sewage, vol. § 
no. 11, Nov. 1945, pp. 51-52, 90, and 92 
scription of plant, and process of incineration us 
for sludge disposal; plant is designed for ultima 
population of 4,000,000 and estimated avera 
flow of 175 gal per capita per day; treatment 
sists of plain sedimentation, sludge incinerat 
and chliérination of effluent. Before Car 
on Sewage & Sanitation 


TREATMENT PLANTS Desion. Inter: 
Camp Treats Sewage in Ten Lagoons, W 
Blackstone. Sewage Works Eng. & Mu 
tation, vol. 17, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp 
Illustrated description of original a: 
layout of settling and clarifying lagoons 
operation of plant and on results of bi 
tests given; problems of odor, algae growt! 
mosquitoes discussed 








TREATMENT PLANTS, Detrort, Mics 
Disposal Practices, C. W. Hubbell. Surv 
vol. 105, no. 2818, Jan. 25, 1946, p. ' Br 
report on methods practiced im connection ¥" 
sludge-disposal problem; sewage treatment | 
is designed for ultimate population of 4,00 
and estimated average flow of 175 gal per 
treatment consists essentially of plain sedimet 
tion, sludge incineration, and chilorinatios 
effluent: data on experimental digestion tank + 
elutriation .tank presented. Before Can * 
Sewage & Sanitation 


ia 


TREATMENT PLANTS, HAMPTON t VADS 


Sanitary District Looks Forward . 
61, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 101, 103, and 12 
cussion of projected sewage disposal facil 
Hampton Roads Sanitary District to serve ®) 
wards of 400,000, and handle nearly 4 mge 
1950; general layout of treatment plant * 
folk, Va. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 
DEFLECTION ; 
Deflections aa¢ 

M yklestac 


Tan. 194 
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BEAMS AND GIRDERS, Simpic 
Tabular Method of Calculating — 
Influence Coefficients of Beams, N 
J. Aeronautical Sciences, vol. 13, 0 
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= ‘ === roundwork for tomorrow’s skyroads 
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awd Another huge job is just ahead for you who have built America’s 
be used ti highways. For America is taking to the air—and that means a 
network of airports. You can speed up airport construction and cut 
241-248 cost, too—if you have Gardner-Denver construction equipment to 


sideratice back up vour men. 


iving dis Gardner-Denver equipment can help you step up the pace of 
‘construction, for it stays on the job. Endurance has been built into 
pp. 19-2 it to assure efficient service without frequent “time out” for 

astructicn maintenance. For complete information, write the Gardner-Denver 


Company, Quincy, Lllinois. 









Gardner-Denver Backfill 

. Tam per is easy to walk 
a over the fill meets the 
most exacting require- 


ments. 





W \ Gar liner De nuver Gasoline or Diesel 

: Water-cooled Compressors are com 
a present pletely water-jacketed for efficient, 
biologica continuous operation in any climate 
or altitude. 


t Gard ne r-Denver UM-99 
om Wagon Drill . . . fast, 
per da powerful and highly 


maneure rable. 





A. Gardner-Denver S-55 Sinker—-a fast, easy 


riding drill with remarkable hole-cleaning ability. 





= Garon ER- 


B. Gardner-Denver 28 Spader reduces digging 


7 at N 
Since 1859 time. Available with a variety of tools. 
Simple C. Gardner-Denver B-7?H Paving Breakers 
—_ bear strike powerful blows for rapid, economical 
yKiess . 


demolition. 
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pp. 23-28. Method of finding defle:-tion 
and influence coefficients is easily 4 we 
cantilever beams and to simple beoan aie ® 
without overhangs; calculations cay = 
formed in routine manner by computer 2 
knows nothing about beam theory er who 
assumes that beam itself is weightle. 
finite number of concentrated forces. 


4 TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Hicnway IMPROVEMENT WNeepr > 
Highway Improvement Is Urgent Need Uren 
MacDonald. Roads & Bridges, vol a 4 
Dec. 1945, pp. 69-70, and 99-103. Notes.” 
rect use of traffic data in highway planning pa 
design; necessity of planning urban high aad 
handle increased traffic. WAYS to 
TUNNELS 

MruitaRy ENGINEERING. T i 
braltar during 1939-1043 War We at 
Inst. Min. & Met.—Bul., no. ‘475, Nov. Int 
33 pp., supp. plates. Account of methods ar4 
machinery used in driving tunnel and of y ~ tne 
driil blasting in excavation of big chambers. 

MINES AND MINING. Utah Cop 
Builds Railroad Tunnel, A. S. Cro Es 
plosives Engr., vol. 23, no. 5, Sept.—Oct. 1045 5 
195-197. Illustrations and technical detail’) 
railroad tunnel for copper mine at Binghas 
Utah; almost 80% of 4,646-ft length has con 
crete lining, remaining length wooden laine 
electrical and mechanical equipment for ous 
tion, cogcrete pouring, etc., described. ’ 


ss and can 








; 
of Continuous Production 





Supagugous. Emergency Repairs J 
River Subway, H. B. Sesdinn” ieee 
105, no. 2818, Jan. 25, 1946, p. 64. Discussion « 
problems encountered in 1940 when bomb fell int 
Thames River near Tower subway tunnel with. 
out penetrating it but cracking iron lining, thy 
requiring repair; methods adopted and behavior 
of surrounding clay described. 


Veunicutar. Traffic Conditions Improved 
Montreal Tunnel, H. A. Gibeau. Roady & 
Bridges, vol. 83, no. 12, Dec. 1945, pp. 59 and % 
Wellington highway and street railroad tung 
under Lachine Canal has difference in elevation 
between two levels which creates drainage 
problem; ground drains were installed along walls 
on each side of roadway, granite paving blocks 
used to reduce noise, and special paint applied to 
tunnel walls to increase lighting effects. 


Lae 
by 


Water Suppry, Cororapo. Lining Co 
tinental Divide Tunnel. Concrete, vol. 53, no. 12 
Dec. 1945, pp. 10-13 and 36. Some genen! 
features of U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
Colorado.Big Thompson Project, with special 
reference to progress in concrete lining of longest 
: tunnel in this country driven from two headings 

supply, handling, and placing of concrete m 


Only BRIGGS & STRATTON Assures TS: | 
This Long Air-Cooled Engine Experience 


Aqueduct, L. R. Dunkley. Concrele, vol. & 

no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 10-13 and 24. Illustrated 
description of 10'/: miles of 69-in. diameter pre 
cast concrete pipe line of U.S. Bureau of Reclame 

There is no substitute for experience. Conclusive 

proof of this is the outstanding 26-year record 

for dependable performance set by Briggs & Stratton 

4-cycle air-cooled engines. Only engines so sound Description of development of district organza 
tion, founded for adequate sewerage and better 
water supply for Boston, and its suburbs with 

Water Works Eng., vol. 98, no. 26, Dec. 26, 1% 

p. 1501 and 1520 Precautions taken to prevet' 


tion’s Provo River Project, Utah; data given « 
in design —so ruggedly constructed with watch- a he ae Se Fe EL 
reezing are described; 7'/:-ft coverage of main: 


% 
* 


te le 





general history of aqueduct, materials contr 
casting and curing, hauling, handling, and 
jointing. 
’ , - 
i isi i -wi technical data on pumping stations, reser 
like precision could have merited the world-wide Mereducts, ete.; fehewomce made to engineer 
organization for design and construction of wate 


WATER RESOURCES 

Boston, Mass. Water Supply qo 

preference which Briggs & Stratton engines have works of New York City. Before Insta. Wate 
Engrs. 

earned. Whether you are a manufacturer, a dealer, 


in Boston, Massachusetts, K. R ennisot 
Surveyor, vol. 105, no. 2815, Jan. 4, 1946, p 
Cotp WeATHER PROBLEMS ay = 
: ‘ : tions at Regina, Saskatchewan, J. W. D. Farre 
or a user, specify Briggs § Stratton engines and you 2 


“_-* o” ss 

are assured the “right” power for your equipment. prevents Fe eee water matere eqeppel wit 
kable frost bottom; reservoir ice trowbie 

BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U. 5S. A. breakable frost bottom: reser 

“ High Iron Content 


La CRYSTAL Coss, 28m ee ee 3 
Water of Crystal City, Mo., eat! Py 

_—- Works, vol oy, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 36 and » 
Increasing demand for water at Crysta Cay, 
BRIGGS & STRATTO caused by change in production of plate gis 
N there, could not be supplied by existing ¥°" 

illustrated description and technical deta 
given of new Ranney well, 80 ft deep built t 
rock; feeder pipes project horizontally | 
bottom of well; data given on filtration P woh 
drinking water, storage basin, and distribute 
system for glass plant. 


from 





InpustRIAL Pants. Industry Com 
Sewage Works Effluent Into Water a 3 
Hill. Water Works & Sewerage, vo". “* of 
Dec. 1945, pp. 383-387. Rapid _— a 
industry at Baltimore, Md., made necess# ewagt 
sources of water; effluent from the city * 


| ‘ : ing most promis 
disposal plant was selected as be most prose 








ing; article describes po - init, pump 
, > , on 
verting sewage effluents, as lor cafety; system 


ing station and precautions 
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EMENTS IN STEAM 











GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Ric-wiL Prefabricated Insulated Condui: brings 
new standards of performance to steam 
distribution systems. 


ODERN developments in steam generation 

and distribution have greatly expanded the 

field of Central Heating, making this service more 

practical than ever for industrial or commercial 

groups, large and small housing projects, airports, 
institutional buildings—even entire cities. 


The Modern steam plant is a marvel of technological 
development. Automatic controls and other devices 
for eficient fuel feeding and consumption extract 
every possible B.T.U. from the coal burned. Smoke 
abatement equipment helps efficiency and minimizes 
air pollution. Induced draft chimneys make it possible 
to forego high stacks. Architectural design makes the 
plant an attractive addition to any community. 


Modern systems of steam distribution now pipe steam 
longer distances with lower heat losses than ever 
before. Our job at Ric-wiL is the manufacture of such 
systems. It has been our constant aim to improve our 
product to keep pace with improvements in steam 
generation. Our research and development depart- 
ments are engaged in a continuing search for better 
construction methods, greater efficiencies, lower costs. 







































CENTRAL HEATING 


Modern Power Plant engineering 
and design is setting new records 
in efficiency of steam generation, 





Ric-wiL Prefabricated Insulated Pipe Systems are now 
actually being installed with steam pressure at 650 
PSI with superbeat. Higher pressures are possible, thus 
opening up a vast new field of applications for 
Central Heating. 


A combination of built-in features is responsible for 
this achievement. Full-welded and reinforced construc- 
tion means pressure-tight conduit, assuring highest 
thermal efficiency by maintaining completely dry insu- 
lation. Conduit is permanently protected against 
ground conditions by double coating of high melting 
point asphalt, reinforced with asbestos felt. 


The Ric-wiL system of unit prefabrication eliminates 
costly field work and saves valuable installation time. 
Completely assembled units, engineered and specifically 
tailored for each project, are delivered to the job with 
couplers designed to facilitate field connections. Be- 
cause of structural strength, 18” of ground cover is 
sufficient under highway loading—minimizing excava- 
tion and backfill. Ends of units are presealed, assuring 
dry interior under any weather or water conditons 
during installation. 


Ric-wil. has prepared a series of project studies showing practical applications of 
Central Heating to industrial buildings, large and small housing projects, com- 
mercial groups, airports, and entire communities. These are available on request. 


WIL INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 


THE Ric-wiL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Down In the City 
of Pensacola, Fla. 


In Pensacola, Florida you will find many 
modern Layne Well Water Systems. Check 
the city water works, big paper pulp mills, 
the Naval Air Station and auxiliary fields, 
Army Training Camp, the largest brewery, 
the ice plant, a wood chemical processing 
plant and other industries. All have highly 
efficient Layne Well Water Systems. The 
same record of Layne installations applies to 
hundreds of other cities. The reason is more 
than obvious. Layne Well Water Systems are 
better designed, more efficient, sturdier built 
and of finer quality materials. 


Layne Well Water Systems serve hundreds 
of cities, factories, railroads, mines and irri 
gation projects in all parts of the world— 
and consistently show the lowest upkeep cost 
producing equipment 


of any wel water 


made 


The services of Layne Engineers, who are 
widely experienced in all phases of water 
production are available without cost or 
obligation. For further details, literature, etc., 
address Layne & Bowler, Inc.. General Of- 
fices. Memphis 8, Tenn 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine pumps are available in 
sizes to produce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of 
water per minute. High efficiency saves hundreds 
of dollars on power cost per year. 


ti ah Nee war Layne-Arka — ns Co 
Stuttgart * Layne Atos tic Co., N folk, 
‘ . 


Va STs Dannie 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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averaging over 24,000,000 gal per day, has been 
in successful operation since December 1942. 


MAINTENANCE AND Reparr. Maintenance 
Problems, A. A. Ulrich. Am. Water pice 

om J., vol. 37; no. 12, Dec. 1945, 2 
1304. Description of maintenance ak. A en- 
countered at Massillon, Ohio; rehabilitation of 
gravel well; installation of glazed tile in carbonat- 
ing basin; maintenance of filters, pumps, meters, 
valves, hydrants, and appurtenances 


WATER TREATMENT 

CHLORINATION Breakpoint Chlorination of 
Military Water Supplies in Fourth Service Com- 
mand. Pub Works. vol. 77, no. 2, Feb. 1946, 
pp. 19-20. “Breakpoint’’ chlorination com- 
pletely oxidizes ammonia content, and permits 
maintenance of free chlorine residual; report on 
bacteriological results at five Army stations in 
Southeastern states. 


CoacutatTion. Coagulation and Benefits from 
Good Floc Formation, R. W. Ockershausen. 
im. Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 37, no. 12, Dec. 
1945, pp. 1305-1309. Practical problems in- 
volved in use of coagulants; difference between 
precipitation and coagulation; turbidity removal; 
marginal coagulant doses; reduction of micro- 
scopic organisms; taste and odor reduction; 
determining dose for good floc production 


FILTRATION Prechlorinating Delaware River 
Water Aids Filtration, M. J. McLaughlin Water 
Works Eng., vol. 98, no. 26, Dec. 26, 1945, pp. 
1492-1494. Pre-chlorination installed at Tor- 
resdale plant, Philadelphia, in order to overcome 
difficulties of comstantly imcreasing load; ad- 
vantages of method; description of units 


FILTRATION PLANTS, CHurcaco, Itt. World’s 
Largest Water Filtration Works Placed in Opera- 
tion at Chicago, J. W. Beatty. IJnt. Engr., vol 
89, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 8-11. Description of 
filtration plant designed to treat more than 320 
mgd; architectural design; plant layout; water 
flow through plant; filtering facilities; chemical 
treatment of water; control of chemical treat- 
ment. 


FILTRATION PLANTS, MARTINVILLE, La. Filter 
Capacity Restored by Replacing Down-Drop 
Pipe, A. A. Hirsch Water Works Eng., vol. 99, 
no. 4, Feb. 20, 1946, pp. 184-185. Cause of de- 
creasing efficiency filter at St. Martinville, La., 
was corroded effluent drop pipe; relatively short 
section of 4-in. pipe was renewed, and plant opera- 
tion has been restored to normal; details of filter 
and its piping are shown in sketch 


FILTRATION PLANTS, Ripcey, W.Va. Putting 
Small Filter Plant Back on Its Feet, R. B. 
Parsons Am. Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, 
no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 223-226. Description of 
alterations to filtration plant with capacity of 150 
gal per min at Ripley, W.Va., in order to re- 
establish efficient operation; by removing sludge, 
gravel, and sand from laterals and by grading 
gravel, and replacing sand, plant capacity was 
improved from 4,500 to 8,000 gal per hour and 
average monthly expenses decreased from $559 
to $481 


Reservorrs, ALtGas Controt. Algae Control 
in Reservoirs of San Francisco System, H. C. 
Medbery. Water Works Eng., vol. 99, no. 1, 
Jan. 9, 1946, pp. 14-16. Report on special 
methods worked out by San Francisco Water 
Dept. to determine when reservoirs should be 
treated and amount of copper sulfate to be ap- 
plied; treatment varies from 12 lb per acre m 
shallow sections up to 32 Ib per acre in deep 
section; better algae control attained as revealed 
after 2'/s years of experience 

Tastse AnD Opor Contro.t. Elimination of 
Tastes and Odors from Army Post Water Supply, 
F. H. Stover Pub. Works, vol. 76, no. 12, Dec. 
1945, pp. 30 and 32. At Army Post in Arizona, 
algae in reservoir, killed by copper sulfate, had 
settled to bottom to form black mud, decomposi- 
tion of which caused serious taste and odor prob- 
lem; temporary and permanent remedies are 
described 


PLANTS LONGVIEW, Wasa. 
“Pure, Sparkling, Mountain Water’’—Rejected, 
A. H. Labsap. Am. City, vol. 61, no. 1, Jan. 
1946, pp. 74-76. Problems met and operating 
features of modern coagulation and filtration 
water-supply plant of 4-mgd capacity, con- 
structed at Longview, Wash. 


TREATMENT 


Tropics. Purification at Tropical Water 
Supply, J. S. Dunn. Water & Water Eng., vol. 
48, no. 596, Dec. 1945, pp. 659-669. Description 
of methods used at Weija waterworks of Accra, 
Gold Coast, Africa; source of supply is river 
Densu, which is infested with crocodiles, mixed 
with swamp water in wet season, and requires 
high doses of aluminum sulfate for purification. 


HyprRoGEN Ion CONCEN- 
TRATION. Effect of Temperature on pH of 
Natural Waters, W. F. Langelier. Am. Water 
Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp 
179-185. Charts for conversion of room tem- 
perature pH measurements of dilute carbonate 
solutions into values at other temperatures; 
data intended for use in water softening and 
water pipe incrustation calculations; validity of 
data, as listed in table and plotted in charts, 
presented. 


WATER ANALYSIS, 


19406 















KINNEAR MOTOR OPERATOR 


HERE ARE 
THE 


RESILIENT STRENGTH —a key feature of 
time--proved Kinnear interlocking s« 
slat construction. These doors resist 
weather, wear, and fire; withstand extr 
years of constant use. 

SMOOTH OPERATION. The coiling upward 
action of Kinnear Rolling Doors is qu 
smooth, and easy. Every installation 
individually engineered. 
SPACE-SAVING. The steel-slat curtain rolls 
upward and out of the way, never i 
pedes traffic or plant activity. Al! sur 
rounding space is fully usable. 
ECONOMICAL. Durable space-saving Kunnea! 
Rolling Doors increase plant effcien 
save time, manpower, and maintenance 
costs. 

MOTOR OPERATION. Motor-operated Kinnes’ 
Rolling Doors offer extra ume-saving 
convenience, and promote prompt doer 
closure that cuts heating and air-cond 
tioning costs. Push-button controls can be 
placed at any number of convenic 
points, and any number of doors ma) 
centrally operated. (Kinnear Motor 5 j 
tors may be added to any Kinnear 
ing Door.) 

Pin your door needs down & 
Kinnear advantages. Write ' 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING (0. 
1080-90 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, 0 
1742 Yosemite Ave., Sen _— so 14, 


- 


De 


Factories: 
forme 


Offices and Agents 
in All Principal Cities 
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FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


Proposed civic centers 
for recreation, such as 
swimming pools, will re- 
quire great quantities of 
water and it must be 





he your city’s plans for better living, what about water? 
Is it good enough to meet the many mew demands for 
municipal water—from builders, from industry ? 
Permutit* conditioned water comes into the home, hos- 
pital, playground and factory soft... clear... iron-free. 
It’s the best treatment a city can give its water supply. 
No wonder so many municipalities have turned to 
Permutit for the good water called for in postwar plans 
of city planring commissions. For your own informa- 


PERMUTIT SPAULDING PRECIPITATOR ; : : 
waner haednesn, dion aan anne = Sage wet tion, write The Permutit Company, Dept. M5» 330 West 


nv —- process. This new-design equipment 

n cuts detention time, saves chemicals, takes : 
> O ealy half che ennan-aeiiaiiiar aan ieee 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. or Permutit Co. of 
nes ent installations handle up to 120,000,000 


pamens daily Canada, Ltd., Montreal *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


+ mare than Soyers PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 





























Kquipment, Materials and Methods 


New Developments of Interest, as Reported by Manufacturers 


—= 











Slide Rule in Plastic 


PRECISION IN plastic now becomes a 
reality with the 10-in. Universal Slide 
Rule now ready for production by The 
Frederick Post Company, Chicago, Ill 
Plas-Ten is the name of this snow-white 
professional grade instrument with razor 
sharp, easy-to-read graduations. Its pre 
cision, smoothness of operation, quick 
easy adjustment will make the Plas-Ten 


the preferred rule of professionals. It is 
packed and offered for a sturdy 
avy 


sale in 


genuine h leather cast 


Low-Priced Lincoln Welder 
A NEW NSIVE portable welder of 
the gasoline engine-driven type is an 
The Lincoln Electric Com 
land, Ohio. Of particular 
welding applications in 
power is not readily avail 
known as the 


INEXPI 


nounced by 
Clevi 
value for 


pany, 
areas 
where electric 
able, this 200-amp welder 

Shield-Arc, [r.,’” ts 
measuring 24 by 48 by 30 in. and weighing 


mw) lb 


compact in design 





With a current range of from 40 to 250 
amp, the can be used for the 
welding of light or heavy gage metal, for 
the repair of cast-iron structures, for the 


machine 


contrivances ofr 
and 


various 
fabrication of 


construction of 


the repair or tools 


machinery parts, and for hard facing of 
worn parts 
[his welder has many new features 


1) Provision is made on the output panel 
for three ranges of output current, with 
continuous adjustment within these ranges 
by means of a simple speed control 2 
Generator controls are mounted inside an 
the generator, 
a fan mounted on 
shaft 3) The 

Wisconsin air-cooled 4 
rhe speed of the 


enclosed cabinet above 
cooling being through 
the generator welder is 
powered by a 
cylinder V-type engine 
engine determines the welding current 
Equipped with a 6-gallon capacity gasoline 
tank, the 


welding conditions for approximately six 


unit will operate under normal 


hours before refueling 4) Two trans- 


verse mounting rails for bolting to floor or 
platform permit the welder to be mounted 
on either shop trailer or high-speed road 


type two-wheel trailer 


Safety Feature on Hoist 


AN IMPORTANT safety feature on a hoist 
tor use with timber, steel, powder, and 
other supplies has been announced by the 
Gardner-Denver Company. This feature, 
available on the Gardner-Denver Model 
HKK Hoist, consists of a spring-loaded 


+: 





brake, which is held in the off-position by 
air pressure. If the air supply fails for 
any cause, if an air hose ruptures or a line 
breaks, this brake is automatically ap- 
plied The brake is automatically re- 
leased when the throttle valve is moved 
in either direction. The throttle valve will 
1utomatically return to the neutral posi- 
tion when released by the operator. This 
new brake is positive and entirely auto- 
matic. It will hold in suspension any load 
within the capacity of the hoist and can- 
not be released until air is admitted to the 
motor and the load is picked up. The 
Gardner-Denver Model HKK Single Drum 
Safety Hoist has a rated vertical lift of 
2,000 Ib to 80 Ib air pressure 


New Diesel Engine 


A “V”’ TYPE engine, new and radically 
different from other Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels and designed to pack more horse- 
power into less space and with less weight, 
has been announced by The Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corporation of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio 

The new engine—the ‘‘FV’’—is built to 
furnish for locomotives, shallow- 
draft river boats, draglines, dredges, exca- 


power 


vators, and various other stationary and 
industrial applications. It is a four-cycle 
engine with a 9-in. bore and a 10'/>-in 
stroke and is being built in 12 and 16- 
cylinder Among its distinctive 
details of design are a four-valve head, a 
one-piece cylinder and head assembly, and 
a geared accessory drive which is enclosed 
in the main frame. These new Cooper- 
Bessemer engine features, added to many 
other engineering advancements, make the 

FV” particularly suitable for numerous 
stationary and industrial power service as 
well as for direct-reversing marine use 
Complete descriptive literature will be 
supplied by the manufacturer 


models 
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Rate of Flow Gauge 


FLO-GaGE—a simple, inexpensive ¢ 
indicator has just been announced . 
Builders-Providence, Inc. Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry), 20 Codding g 
Providence, R.I. This midget differentia] 
meter indicates rate of flow of liquids and 
gases through lines containing Orifice 
Verturi Tubes, and Insert Nozzles as 4i 
ferential producers and also indicate 
liquid ievel and pressure differences 
said to be particularly useful as an operat 
ing guide in manually adjusting valve posi 
tions at the start of a cycle of operation 
as well as in providing continuous infor 
mationsof flow rates so that efficient opera 
tion may be maintained throughout the 
complete cycle. Features of the ney 
Builders Flo-Gage are its simplicity, a 
curacy, legibility, sensitivity, and low cost 
The gauge has no stuffing box and requires 
a minimum of maintenance. It can be 
furnished to measure such units as gal. 
lons per minute, cubic feet per hour, ete, 
and indicates rate of flow within 2° of fy 
Bulletin 360 describes 

es 


Spherical Roller Bearing 
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scale 


TO FULFILL a widespread need in many 
industries, the Bantam Bearings Division 
of the Torrington Company, South Bend 
21, Ind., announces the production 
self-aligning spherical roller bearing 
is a new addition to their line of anti-fr 
tion bearings, which includes straight 
roller, tapered roller, needle and ball 





28’ diamet 


C0; 
Boys’ Ind 
Lancas: 





This new spherical roller bearing 
specifically adaptable to heavy-duty | 


formance in a wide range of equipme! 


In addition to the self-aligning feat! 
this new Torrington bearing offers wo 
directional thrust, high radial capacity 
high thrust capacity, and unit co struction 
for easy installation. The bearing wil < 
produced in a full range of sizes from 
1.5748-in. bore upward. Bulletin | 0A 
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28 diameter con 
bottom coal bins 
Boys’ Industrial 
lancaster. 0 







«diameter con 
ral bottom 
Stone bins. for 
hal Lime & Stone 
y. Akron, Ohio 










32’ diameter welded 
steel bin for storage 
of carbon black, re- 
cently built for The 
O'Sullivan Rubber 
Corp.,Winchester,Va 


ELevatep steel bin storage of dry materials simplifies 
handling, provides complete protection to contents, and 
brings many economies in service and maintenance. 
Erected singly or in groups, in sizes, shapes and heights 
meeting your individual requirements, Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Bins accommodate chemicals, aggregates, coal, 
sand, limestone, or any materials to which this convenient 
type of storage applies. Let us consult with you on your 


present needs. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CC 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 3470 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IOWA, 971 TUTTLE STRE 
NEW YORK, ROOM 951, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1274 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDIN 
DALLAS, 1275 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 677 RIALTO BUILDING 
SEATTLE, 578 FIRST AVENUE, SOUTH 

































Type F Recorder 
Varne 


Organization 


Street 


City Zone State 








smooth path and distributing the bearing 
pressure evenly, regardless of ground con- 
ditions 

Transfer and discharge chutes are 
rotary type, requiring only a quarter turn 
from completely shut to wide open posi- 
tions. Drums are both of the Multi-Foote 
Double-Cone design which has proved 
highly satisfactory on single-drum Multi- 
Foote 27-E’s and 34-E’s. 








SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND 
DRAWING MATERIAL DEALERS EVER YWHERE | 
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eg Hydraulic Slide Rule 
i IN DESIGNING the slide rule—Hydraulics 
of Pipe Culverts—Dr. F. T. Mavis has 
assembled, for mechanical computation, 
the several variable factors required to 
design short pipe lines or culverts to dis TRACING CLOTH 
charge water through highway and rail 
road fills. The hydraulic properties of cul 
STEYV ENS verts, ranging in diameter from 18 to 96 
in., constructed on slopes from 0.01 to 
: = 1.0.per cent, can, be easily determined for 
Ww ATE 4 LEV EL rhis is reported to be the first time this 
complicated subject has been presented in 
74° > such a simple manner as to be helpful to 
1 Ke On D E i) practicing engineers charged with the de HARD PENCILS 
sign and construction of culverts for high- 
Type F ways and railroads : 
: he rule measuring 10'/s in. by 3'/, in 
is constructed of a varnished bristol board 
It has been put on the market by Mr 
M. J. Loving, Consulting Engineer, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill., and may 
also be obtained from many manufacturers 
of concrete pipe 
New 34-E Dual Drum Paver 
Portable AFTER EXHAUSTIVE field tests, the Foote 
Company, Inc., Nunda, N.Y., has an 
Inexpensive nounced the Multi-Foote Duomix, a 34-E 
dual-drum paver. Fully automatic con 
Popular trol is reported to cut down charging, 
transfer, and discharging time to a mini- 
The Stevens Type F Recorder is an ner On one pilot test which involved 
a paving of a six-mile reconstruction proj- 
inexpensive general utility recorder for ect, the paver turned out 10% oversize 
daily or weekly service, unlimited in batches (37.4 cu ft) every 35 seconds 
range. Type F is particularly suited for Whenever enough batch trucks were 
securing ground water levels in deep available, runs ranging from 60 to 80 
wells; for stream gaging, irrigation, batches an hour were made despite the 
domestic water supplies, sewerage; and necessity of moving the paver back and 
for use with weirs. Parshall fumes. forth in order to put on a final 3-in. top @ Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth hes the 
Venturi tubes, or any other type of course after placing reinforcement same superbly uniform cloth foundation 
measuring device in whi h heights, or and transparency Gs the world famous 
the differences in heights, are an index Ke Imperial Tracing Cloth. But it is distinguished 
of flow by its special dull drawing surface, on 
3 which hard pencils can be used, giving 
Type F has a removable chart drum; dl h med — 
ean, sharp, opaque, non-smudging lines 
8-day clock with abundant power Eresures ere mode easily, without 
charts—both English and metric are damage. It gives sharp, contrasting prints 
available Maybe this simple re- of the finest lines. If resists the effects 
corder is just what you need. Ask for of time and weor, and does not become 
Bulletin No. 24— and judge for yourself brittle or opaque. 
Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth is right 
LEUPOLD & STEVENS for ink drawings es well. 
INSTRUMENTS FP See 22S eee een 
PS 190 rhe Multi-Foote Duomix traveling i | 
, é mechanism is driven from the single main i IMPERIAL | 
PORTLAND 13. OREGON shaft, which also provides power for the i | 
Hydrographic « Surveving « Navigation drums and skip hoist Drive gears are { PENCIL | 
Sutamatic Controls fully enclosed and run in oil. There are 
two speeds, forward and reverse. A new i TRACING | 
type of tread plate prevents stones from i 
lodging in the joints between treads. In 1 CLOTH | 
Leupold & Stevens Instruments addition, drive lugs are on alternate sides i | 
445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Oregon ° 9s 
of adjacent treads, providing a clean, r | 
Please send Bulletin No. 24 on the Stevens , , | 
i | 
ri | 
i | 
i | 
i 
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Water 100 Feet 


booster is announced which 
le heretofore inaccessible 
for fire fighting and permits 
from pits or cellars beyond 
urd pumping equipment. 
fire-pumping equipment or 
the Accel-O-Rate Pump 
t water vertically 100 ft or 
more, and. will 
draft water for 
distances of 200 to 
300 ft from water 
sources impossible 
to reach because 
of gulleys, ditches, 
mud, or other ob- 
stacles. 
Employing the 
jet pump princi- 
ple, this unit has 
no moving parts, 
weighs but 18 Ib, 
and will not be- 
come clogged. 
Installation and 
use are simple: 
[Two 2'/:-in. soft 





hose lines are run 
from the pumper 
to the Accel-O- 
ibmerged in the water 
pumper takes suction 
driving water going 
entrains additional water 
to the suction side of 
mplete information and 
rature from Jet Pump 
hire Machine & Tool 
Belfield Ave., Phila- 


has the ——— 

indation 

famous 

jgvished lruck Mixer 

ace, on 

+ Giving evolutionary features of 

ng lines odel truck mixer is a 

without ich insures fast, uniform 

g prints specified mix-water to 

effects ill operation conditions 

become lished by the development 
log-proof water jet which 

s nigu tanding problem in high dis 
ixers where the water out 

mae ged in the material and sub 


ng by grout. Pressure for 
is supplied by a standard 
‘rime’ Pump. By provid- 
of time the complete 
water which is necessary 
ixing can take place, Jaeger 
mixing and uniformity of 
on shortest hauls 
pump pressure also per 
the awkward overhead 


4 vith gravity operation. 
> water tanks are now 
ry y on the main frame, pro- 
, ting stresses which af- 

asurement, and per 
AND front end of the truck 
WHERE d for weather protec 
an irmth. New 1946 cata- 


iny improved features in 
ers The Jaeger Ma 
Columbt 16, Ohio 
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Lift bridge carrying the 
A. C. L.- railway tracks 
over the tail race of 
Sontee-Cooper Dam, 
near Moncks Corner, S. C. 





We've been working for the Railroad 


installing Earle operating machinery on this Atlantic Coast Line lift bridge 


Over the years, Earle operating machinery on movable bridges has established 


a reputation for unfailing service. That is why such Earle equipment is selected 
to operate railroad and highway bridges, both large and small. Earle know-how 


assures years of trouble free, economical operation with little or no maintenance. 


If you have a gear or machinery problem, routine or unusual, Earle engineers will 


gladly help you meet it—call on them. Write for NEW Earle operating machinery 


catalog —just off press. It contains helpful data for the bridge engineer. The Earle 
Gear and Machine Co., 4725 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Sales Offices: 149 Broadway, New York 6 « 901 Davis Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


EARLE OPERATING MACHINERY EARLE S GEARS 








Sound Motion Picture 
“Installing Cast Iron Pipe”’ 
Offered Local Sections 


Ine Cast IRON Pipe Research Associa 
tion presents this new sound motion pi 
ture as its contribution to good practic« 
in the handling and installation of pipe for 
underground mains 

The purpose of this film is to show ac 
cepted, generally followed methods of 
handling and installing cast-iron pipe and 
to illustrate the difficulties that may be 
encountered if careless or unsound prac 
tices are used. Consequently, the picture 
begins at the pipe yard of a typical 
foundry; shows the pipe being examined 
before bemg loaded on freight cars; il 


lustrates the care exercised in loading, 
and subsequent unloading onto trucks at 
the freight station; receipt for delivery in 
good condition after inspection at the 
freight station; distribution of the pipe 
at installation site; trenching operations; 
and the laying, jointing, inspection, test 
ing, chlorination, and backfilling of an 
actual installation of 8-in. cast-iron pipe 
for a water distribution main 

It runs for about 22 min and is furnished 
on 16-mm film Chis educational film is 
available to the Local Sections of the 
ASCE, to its Student Chapters, and to 
municipal departments; no charge except 
the transportation cost when the film is 
returned. Address requests to Thomas F 
Wolfe, Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa 


tion, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III 




















New Revised Edition 


DESIGN OF 
REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES 


By 


DEAN 
PEABODY, 
jR. 
Associate Professor 
if Structura’ Design, 
Massachusetts In 


stitute of Technolog 





Offers Latest in Theory and Technique 


The second edition of this important 
work will bring you thoroughly 
abreast of the best theoretical thought 
today on the design of reinforced con- 
rete structure Not only does it con 
tain much important new material, but 
the former material has been carefully 

ised and expat ded to make the book 
| [he new features 


inci ide 1 in, thc revised edition are 


even more valuable 


* Saliger and Whitney's new plastic 
theory of design. 


* Prestressed concrete for pipes, 
tanks and beams. 


* Beams curved in the horizontal 
plane. 


* Continuous frames where members 
have varying moments of inertia. 


* Temperature stresses in reinforced 
concrete chimneys. 


* The design of forms. 


The material is presented in a clear, 


down-to-earth manner. The author's 
presentation, first of theory, then of 
illustrative designs carried through to 
a sketch complete enough to be pre 
sented to the field force, makes the book 
invaluable 


a} 
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a 
a. 
ai 
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a) 
| 
1 
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532 Pages. | 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
ne Peabody's DESIGN OF 


ricase & a py 
REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES on ‘er 
jays’ approval. If I decide to keep the book, | w 
nit $3.50 plus postage; otherwise [| will returo 
the book postpa CE-5-46 
Na c 
ad 
ty Seate 
Empi Vv vy 
Thes appre Her mot ealsd outstde of 5. and Canada 








Literature: Available 


Bronze ALtLoys—A 48-page reference 
book on Bronze Casting Alloys has been 
published by American Manganese Bronze 
Company, 4716 Rhawn St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. In it is given general information re- 
garding composition, characteristics, and 
applications of many of the common or 
typical alloys. The book will help the 
engineer or designer in the selection of the 
right alloys for any general application. 


BULLDOZERS—Recent newcomers in the 
“Caterpillar” line of products, the No. 8S 
and No. 7S (straight-type) bulldozers, for 
exclusive use with “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel DS 
and D7 Tractors, are featured in a new 
broadside, Form 9198. The publication 
outlines the features of: balanced design; 
unexcelled digging characteristics; ease of 
mounting and dismounting; correctly 
curved moldboard; reinforcing plates for 
pusher loading and to back up cutting 
edge; easily made blade pitch and tilting 
adjustments; rigidity; long life and 
sheave support arrangement eliminating 
the A-Frame structure 


CATERPILLAR Propucts-—-Telling the 
story behind outstanding performance is 
Manufacturing Excellence, a 16-page illus 
trated booklet, Form 9355, published by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill 
The publication teams performance rec 
ords of the finished product with the 
manufacturing details which go to make it 
and portrays, editonally and pictorially, 
many of the manufacturing machines, 
processes and details which develop 
“Caterpillar” products. The illustrations 
include pictures of the finished products 
in their various fields of operation, where 
the values of manufacturing methods are 
tested under the stress of the job 


CONCRETE Mixers—The new Rex 115 
and 16S concrete mixers are described in 
bulletin #481 published by Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee 4, Wis. These 
new machines feature portability, high 
production, low over-all cost, depend 
ability, easy operation, and streamlined 
appearance. Mechanical details such as 
3-way mixing action, chain drum drive, 
shimmy skip, accurate water system, one 
man hitch, etc., are plainly illustrated and 
described. Complete specifications on all 
parts of the mixers are also included. 


Conveyor Be_ts—Providing a wealth 
of information on conveyor belts, the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
issued a new ‘‘Guide to the Selection of 
Conveyor Belt Grades.’’ The publication 
discusses differences in various grades; 
outlines the reliable measurements of 
qualities in various type belts and the 
services for which they are applied. 


CoRROSION OF SrTeets—A _ 16-page 
6 X 99-inch booklet just published by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and 
other subsidiaries of United States Steel 
Corporation, indicates how various com- 
mercial steels may reasonably be expected 
to resist the attack of atmospheric cor- 
rosion in particular. The summary, 
brought up to date by Dr. John Johnston, 
Director, Research Laboratory, United 
States Steel Corporation, includes only 
information now accepted as reliable. 
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AUTOMATIC “STOP-STARTER 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
ALTITUDE VALVEs 


Eliminate all water 


surges and shock. 
Installed where a single line is used {for 
both supply and discharge, the value wil) 
maintain a constant water level within 3 
to 12" variation and by means of the 













“‘stop-starter’’ switch stops the pump as 
the valve closes 


Let GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
. 
CA 
7 GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Engineers 
Mb 14 Specialty Compeony 
VA PITTSBURGH 22, PA 






Solve your Flow 


MacArthur 


36 YEARS 


INSTALLING 
PILES 


OF EVERY TYPE 
CAST-IN-PLACE 
CONCRETE 
COMPOSITE 
STEEL 
SECTIONAL PIPE 
TIMBER 
SOIL AND ROCK EXPLORATION 


MacArthur 
CONCRETE PILE CORP. 


18 EAST 48th STREET 


N t VV T O ~ rn 17 N Y 
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... With motors that 


The plant engineers who laid out this new Kentucky pumping 
stotion wanted motors with two distinct features—depend- 
able, economical operation and sleek, modern appearance. 


Municipalities aren't the only ones who must depend com- 
pletely on reliable, large-scale water-pumping service. Many 
process industries rely on a continuous supply of water to 
keep output at peak level. This industrial plant, for example, 
required a flow of 78,000 gpm, pumped against a head 
of 180 feet. Most of the water was to be used for chemical 
processing on a continuous basis. Any lengthy interruption 
in service would jam production disastrously. In addition to 
getting the utmost reliability, the plant engineers wanted 
motors that would look as well as they behaved. 

We were asked to help in preparing motor specifications. 
The heavy pumping load involved, plus the need for power- 
factor correction, pointed to the use of synchronous motors. 
G-E engineers recommended a 900-hp, 900-rpm, hollow-. 
shaft synchronous motor for each of the five pumps. To meet 
on external thrust of 40,000 Ib, two special angular-contact, 
ball-type thrust bearings were furnished with each motor. 
important safety feature was the addition of non-reverse 


GENERAL @B ELECTRIC 


750-256-8030 
































have plenty of style! 


ratchets to prevent reverse rotation of the pumps, caused 
by turbine action, when the motors were shut down. 
MOTORS GIVE TOP PERFORMANCE 

Two years after installation, we checked on the motors’ 
performance. During this period, there were no shutdowns 
for major repairs. Very little regular maintenance had 
been required. Eye appeal of the installation was strong, 
too. The motor lines were neat and uncluttered, mak- 
ing the pumping station's general appearance highls 
attractive. 

Here is a typical example of G-E engineering experience 
teamed up with G-E design techniques to produce syn- 
chronous motors that meet the highest standards of appear- 
ance and performance. If your pumping requirements call 
for an unusual combination of motor characteristics, you 
will do well to consider G-E synchronous motors. Ask your 
nearest office for complete details. Apparatus Dept., 


General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


SYNCHRONOUS paar sne a a 


MOTORS 
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HYDRANTS 
& VALVES 


Pipe Line 
Accessories 


iron 
body, bronze mounted with dou- 


VALVES: A.W.W.A. type 
ble-disc parallel seat or solid 
wedge type. Non-rising stem, 
outside screw and yoke, or with 
sliding stem and lever. Also fur- 
nishe hydraulically operated. 
Square bottom type operates in 
any position. All rugged and 
dependable, made of best material 
with highest quality workmanship. 


HYDRANTS: Standard A.W.W.A. 
type approved by Underwriters 
and Factory Mutuals. Dry top, 
revolving head, easy to lubricate. 
High efficiency because barrel 
diameter not reduced and there 
are no working parts or obstruc- 
tions in waterway. SPECIAL 
TRAFFIC MODEL is designed to 
yield at ground line under impact, 
repair being simply renewal of 
breakable Doles and breakable 
coupling on stem. 


M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
FIREHYDRANTS SHEAR GATES 


GATE VALVES MUD VALVES 
TAPPING VALVE BOXES 
v FLAP VALVES 


ALVES 
WALL CASTINGS SLUDGE SHOES 
SPECIAL FL 
CASTINGS 


FLAR 
TAPPING FITTINGS 
SLEEVES ANGED 
CHECK VALVES FITTINGS 
FLOOR STANDS B & S FITTINGS 
EXTENSION CUTTING-IN 
STEMS TEES 


M&H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON. ALABAMA 








CrANES—A new 6-page folder, Form 
No. C-633, describing various on+ or 
off-the-road uses of the Tournacrane shows 
this unit’s wide range of industrial adapt- 
ability. The new folder presents on-the- 
job photographs of various Tournacrane 
applications—ranging from oil storage 
tank installation to culvert placing. R.G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


DEMINERALIZERS—The process of pre- 
paring clear water, the equivalent of com- 
mercially distilled, by ion exchange is de- 
scribed in Cochrane Corporation’s new 
Bulletin 4181—‘‘Cochrane Demineral- 
izers.’’ This new method of preparing clear 
water for process offers opportunities of 
economies and improved products wher- 
ever there is a need for mineral-free water. 
The bulletin describes the process in simple 
language, accompanied by illustrations 
and chemical reactions of the ion exchange 
process. Cochrane Corp., 17th St. & 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Diese. Enocines—The Buda Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill., has recently published a 
12-page catalog featuring its new line of 
““One-Sixty-One”’ Series Diesel engines for 
Automotive, Industrial, and Marine serv- 
ice. Illustrations show 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
and 8-cylinder models, ranging from 15 to 
300 horsepower. The heavy-duty six- and 
eight-cylinder Diesels are available in 
both standard and supercharged models. 


DITCHING AND TRACK MAINTENANCE— 
A clear conception of the Jordan Spreader- 
Ditcher-Snow Plow in action and the wide 
range of its usefulness in railway mainte- 
nance is given in a new book of 24 pages. 
It shows the spreading of rip rap and other 
material, shaping ballast, ditching, moving 
fill, scarifying and snow removal. O. F. 
Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind. 


Dozer-SHOVEL—A new 24-page bulle- 
tin describing the Dozer-Shovel for Inter- 
national TracTracTors has been issued by 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Colorfully illustrated, the new 
bulletin graphically depicts actual operat- 
ing conditions on a wide variety of dig- 
ging, earthmoving, and material-handling 
jobs. It also describes the features of: 
low overhead clearance and generally com- 
pact design; high visibility; mainte- 
nance of tractor balance; smooth hydraulic 
control; and easy interchangeability. 


Dump Bopres AND Horsts—Four new 
bulletins on Heil Bodies and Hoists are 
available on request to The Heil Co., 3000 
W. Montana St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
They are: BH-4534—Heavy duty dump 
bodies and twin cylinder hydraulic tele- 
scopic hoists; BH-4550—-Twin arm hoists 
for heavy duty trucks; BH-4533—Twin 
arm hoists and bodies for 1'/, to 2'/: 
ton trucks; and BH-4549—Platform Con- 
version Hoists. 


E_ectropes—Eccles & Davies Machin- 
ery Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. has 
issued a 16-page, two-color booklet which 
describes in detail the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of phosphor bronze electric 
welding rods. It gives uses and tech- 
niques for welding copper, bronze, cast 
iron, steel, and their alloys. 








FRASER-BRACE 
ENGINEERING CO., INC 


Design, Construction 
and installation of 


complete plants and 
projects 


Mechanical, Heavy Industries, 
Hydro-Electric Developments, 
Power Plants, Chemical Plants, 
Metallurgical Plants, Water 


Supply and Treatment, Sew. 


age and Industrial Waste; 
Treatments. 
REPORTS —APPRAISALS —CONSULTING 


10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 























It Can Be Your 
Library Department! 


A trained staff and a fully equipped 
library would be a valuable addition 
to your company. The 
Bureau of the Engineering Societies 
Library can be that new department 
organization, yet more 
adequately manned and better 
equipped than any individual organ- 
ization library could possibly be. 
Use this service. Over 4,000 bibl: 
ographies on engineering subjects 
are on file. 150,000 engineering 
texts and files of every worth-while 
periodical are available for further 
research to meet your specific needs. 
A letter, a telephone call or a tele- 
gram will place the Service Bureau 
at your service. 


Use the service of your Engi- 
neering Library — The charges 
cover only the cost of the service and 
represent but a fraction of the value 
you will receive. 


The Engineering Societies 
Library 


Service 


in your 
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29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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THE POST “LAB” CONTROLS 
BLACLINE PRINT QUALITY 





Th lean white background; the live, sharp, jet 

; detail; the consistent long keeping—are all the 

of careful, competent testing of paper stock, 

emicals. formula and a final test on the finished 

ated product —available in medium and fast print- 

LTING ing speeds; also transparent—Test Blacline today 
r better prints every day. 









| THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 
3650 N. AVONDALE AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


pnt! 


= accurate readings with less eye-strain 
— better results under poor light 
conditions — these are just a few of r 
the advantages obtained by the use ~— 

e) of coated lenses in the White Transit. 


Used the World over for = Built to rigid specifications, the White 
building Foundations, = Type 2 Transit offers the utmost in 
D Retoining Wolls =e) Versatility and dependability. De- 

ome, Serene ‘ me signed particularly for Municipal, 


Docks, Levees, Bulkheads BEE Railroad, Highway and Bridge work. 























Sewers and Disposal : 
Eng Plants and thousands =~ Telescope 1112” long—internal focus- | 
ngi- a ss ing—24 power. Horizontal Limb grad- noe 
t . 2 Yes 
rae of other construction jobs IEE usted to half degrees, with Verniers He. 
= to 1 Minute, 614” diameter. Compass |) 
‘ “3 — gold plated needle 412” long. 
STRONGEST Per POUND WEIGHT a Write today for full information 
CAINE STEEL COMPANY man mnt ach 
Ny IRON DP " 39. Illino of Instruments 307 W. Court St. 
N.Y 1. Central Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois for Engineers, Milwaukee 12, 
: Wisconsin 


* Surveyors and 
YAP PSA SS SSDS Builders. 
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Polaroid’... 
Photoelastic 


Polariscope 


for Stress Determination 


For either qualitative or quan- 
titative photo-elastic poh wore 
— in the projection 
ens system is of major im- 
portance. 


Pre 


In our new model polariscope of 4%" clear 


aperture, the parallel beam is collected by a 
rear element and condensed through a three 
component lens of the Cooke system. In 
the new larger unit (854" aperture) a four 
component lens of the Omnar system is 
used The image is sharp throughout the field, 
free of aberration, astigmatiam, and distortion 


Litera: ure of new model polariscope 
now available 


POLARIZINGINSTRUMENT CO.) Inc. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Polaroid Corporation 














KERLOW 
Open Steel 


FLOORING 


For every type of bridge 

Light... strong... safe... . eco- 
nomical ... easily erected. 

The ideal flooring for present-day 
traffic requirements. Installed on 
prize-winning bridges. Made in a 
variety of patterns and sizes for 
heavy, medium and light loads on 
long or short spans of movable or 
fixed bridges. 


Also armored slabs. 
Write today for descriptive bulletin. 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING CO 
218-C Culver Avenue Jersey City 5, N. J 





PH EqurpMENT— The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury 91, Conn., has announced a 
new bulletin, No. pH1302, describing 
Bristol Continuous pH and 
Recorders in detail, including electrode 
rhe bulletin 
includes engineering and technical infor- 
mation relative to pH theory and meas- 
urement A variety of actual installa 
are described; with chart records, 
photographs, and flow diagrams included 


controllers 


assemblies and accessories 


tions 


FLow RATE MEASUREMENT—Operation 
of W-K Principle in combination with 
Simplex MO Meter clearly described and 
illustrated. MO Meter accurately indi 
s, records and totalizes flow rate meas 
urement of Differential Taps in Water 
lurbine. Taps are placed on turbine in 
stallations already operating, as well as 
within new constructions. Bulletin 420, 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 6724 Upland 
St., Philadelphia 42, Pa 


cat 


HiGHWAY MAINTENANCE—-To familiar 
ize maintenance with the 
recognizable signs of pavement slab pump 
ing, and to describe a method of stopping 
this action, the Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 


men early 


10, Wis., has published a 20-page booklet 

entitled ‘“‘How to Detect and Correct 

Pavement Slab Pumping.” 
MANOMETERS—Bulletin No. 200 de 


scribes completely the line of Simplex fixed 
and portable manometers for use in water 
surveys and similar flow rate measurement 
Engineering data on manometers is in 
cluded. Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 6724 
Upland Street, Philadelphia 42, Pa 


MINING—‘‘Fabricated Steel Products 
for the Mining Property”’ is the title of an 
8-page illustrated booklet published by 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
1720 Armco Ave., Middletown, Ohio 
Armco Tunnel Liner Plates are described 
for slope entries, haulways, escapeways, 
air shafts, substations, and overcasts 
Standard Steelox Buildings in widths of 
8 to 25 ft are recommended for buildings, 
shops, garages, and other purposes. Other 
welded steel pipe and 
fittings, quick-coupling pipe, 
corrugated arches, corrugated pipe, re 
taining walls, guard rail, sheeting, bridge 
deck, and smoke jacks 


products include 
portable 


Mrxers—The new streamlined Rex 6S 
mixer, the Rex 3'/,S end discharge tilter, 
and the Rex skipper are pictured and 


described in Bulletin No. 480 published 
by Chain Belt Company, 1600 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. Many new ma 
chine innovations are emphasized by 
small sketches and large illustrations show 
the main mechanical features. Two pages 


carry a composite set of specifications 


on the three mixers 
Speep Repucers—A 
bulletin entitled ‘‘Earle Speed Reducers as 
Applied Machinery,”’ 
taining useful engineering data and infor 


new sixteen-page 


to Operating con 


mation of value in selecting the proper 


reducing unit for various needs Fully 


illustrated, showing installations in mov 
able lifts, gate 
other types of machinery 
Gear and Machine Co., 4707 


nue, Philadelphia 44, Pa 


s, dams, and 
The Karle 


Stenton Ave 


bridges, ferry 
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ELLICOTT 
DREDGES 


For sixty years, ELLICOTT Dredges 
have been the standard. 

The New Elli- 
cott catalog will 
be ready soon. 


It illustrates 
hydraulic pipe- 
line dredges, 
Seagoing 
dredges, bucket 
chain dredges, 
clam shell 
dredges and 
many-special types. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP. 
BALTIMORE 30, MD., U.S. A. 
















AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
\ CIVIL 


\ENGINEERS 
‘conan 


Why do so many ENGINEERS 
ask for all 26 of the 
ASCE MANUALS? 


These Manuals of Engineering Practice, 
compiled by men of wide experience and 
acknowledged authority, contain informa- 
ition useful to the civil engineer in bis 
every-day work They present facts 
briefly and to the point, and should be a 
value to you. You can get the list of 
Manuals published to date by mailing the 


coupon 





American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York, N. 1 


Please send without obligation, com 
plete list of 26 Am. Soc. C. E Manuals. 
Name 
Address 
City ~ 











